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PREFACE. 


TlIS  Tale  is  intended  to  enforce  on  the  mind 
of  youthful  readers  the  full  meaning  of 
those  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  "  Thou 
shalt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed 
on  Thee." 

The  quiet  happiness  of  Ella,  who  has  proved  the 
truth  of  the  prophet's  words,  "  Your  strength  is  to 
stand  still,"  is  well  contrasted  with  the  unrest  of 
Marian. 

It  is  possible  that  this  little  book  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  young  invalid,  tried  as  was  the  Ella  of 
the  Tale.  It  may  comfort  her  to  know  that  Ella  is 
believed  to  embody  the  actual  personal  experience  of 
*'  Cousin  Kate"  herself;  who  from  a  bed  of  suffering 
sent  forth  the  books  which  are  now  republished  under 
the  title  of  her  "  Library." 
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ELLA    AND    MARIAN 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE    ORPHANS. 


T  is  in  no  very  romantic  situation  that  we  have 
to  introduce  some  of  our  principal  characters 
to  our  readers.  In  a  common  London  cab, 
rumbUng  along  the  narrow,  crowded  streets,  towards  St 
Katherine's  Wharf,  we  find  three  young  people, — the 
eldest,  a  girl  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  old. 
Opposite  her  is  a  lad  a  year  and  a  half  younger,  and  the 
remaining  two  seats  are  occupied  by  a  girl  who  i? 
fifteen,  but  who,  from  her  size,  might  be  taken  for  ten 
or  twelve.  She  lies  on  a  board  stretched  across  the 
cab ;  and  the  very  small,  pale  face,  the  thin,  white 
hand  from  which  she  has  drawn  her  glove,  show 
plainly  that  the  recumbent  posture  is  a  necessity,  not 
a  choice.     There  is  something  indescribably  attractive 
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in  that  face.  It  is  not  beauty  -,  for,  although  the 
high,  broad  forehead,  and  the  large  gray  eyes,  are 
fine  in  themselves,  they  are  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  face,  and  make  the  nose,  mouth,  and 
chin  look  even  absurdly  small  in  comparison.  But 
there  is  a  deep  thoughtfulness  in  those  same  dark  gray 
eyes,  and  a  sweetness  about  the  mouth,  which,  seen  in 
connexion  with  the  extreme  paleness  of  the  cheek,  and 
the  helpless  posture  of  the  body,  at  once  attract  the  at- 
tention, and  awaken  the  interest  of  the  most  casual  be- 
holder. Even  in  a  passing  glance,  one  seems  to  read  of 
long-continted  suffering,  and  of  its  fruits,  in  a  chastened 
spirit,  and  a  perfected  patience. 

Perhaps  the  little  one's  delicacy  and  weakness  strike 
the  eye  all  the  more  in  contrast  with  the  abundant  life, 
health,  and  energy,  so  visible  in  the  elder  sister  by  her 
side.  Marian  Hamilton  indeed  looks  as  if  she  had 
never  known  an  hour's  pain  or  sickness.  She  is  rather 
above  the  middle  height,  and  her  figure  is  sliglit ;  but  in 
this  slightness  there  is  no  indication  of  want  of  strength, 
as  may  be  seen  in  her  erect  carriage,  her  free,  quick 
movements,  as  well  as  in  the  healthy  glow  of  colour  in 
her  somewliat  dark  cheek.  As  the  two  sisters  sit  side  by 
side,  the  difference  between  them  is  very  striking.  It 
seems  as  if  Marian  had  engrossed  all  the  colouring  that 
belonged  to  the  two  faces,  as  well  as  all  the  health  and 
strength  that  might  have  served  the  two  frames.  Ella's 
pale  face,  with  scarcely  even  a  tinge  of  red  in  the  lips,  is 
shaded  with  soft  fair  hair,  while  the  brilliancy  of  Marian's 
brunette  complexion  is  enhanced  by  the  dark  warm  tint 
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of  the  brown  hair  and  eyes.  From  the  sure  sources  of 
information  which  I  possess,  I  have  stated  her  to  be 
between  eighteen  and  nineteen.  But  to  strangers,  this 
matter  of  age  is  ahvays  a  puzzling  one.  When  quite 
happy  among  those  whom  she  loves,  her  girlish  vivacity, 
the  quickness  and  eagerness  of  her  speech,  and  her  con- 
stant change  of  expression,  make  her  appear  younger 
than  she  is.  But  to  see  her  \\'ith  strangers,  more  par- 
ticularly with  those  who  are,  or  whom  she  fancies  to  be, 
disposed  to  slight  or  dislike  her,  the  calm,  self-possession 
and  decision  of  every  look,  tone,  and  gesture  seem  to 
tell  of  at  least  four  or  five  and  twenty.  It  is  the  more 
juvenile  and  joyous  expression  which  at  present  reigns. 
Since  they  arrived  from  the  Continent  a  week  ago,  the 
brother  and  sisters  have  been  living  in  one  of  the  dullest 
streets  of  London,  in  the  house  of  an  elderly  female 
relative,  a  good,  kind  woman,  but  nearly  as  dull  and 
stately  as  her  habitation.  The  weather  has  been  dark, 
heavy,  and  oppressive,  so  that  Marian's  spirits  and  tem- 
per have  been  altogether  a  good  deal  tried,  and  change 
of  any  kind  would  have  been  welcome.  The  present 
day  is  bright  and  frosty.  Even  in  the  narrow  streets 
through  which  they  pass,  the  sun  is  shining  through  the 
smoke,  and  the  air  has  the  crisp,  exhilarating  feeling  of 
a  cold  October  day.  Then  they  are  going  to  leave 
London,  a  place  Marian  hates,  because  she  has  seen 
little  more  of  it  than  the  dark,  quiet  street  in  which  she 
has  lived,  and  the  dirty,  noisy  ones  she  now  looks  out 
upon.  And  they  are  going  to  Edinburgh,  beautiful 
Edinburgh,  of  which  her  dear  father  had  told  her  so 
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much,  and  which  he  so  dearly  loved.  And  altogether, 
her  spirits  are  so  raised  and  excited,  that  not  even  the 
recollection  of  the  fast  approaching  separation  from  her 
brother  can  make  her  sad.  That  brother  is  as  like  her 
as  they  are  both  unlike  little  Ella.  He,  too,  is  tall,  and 
has  Marian's  dark  complexion,  hair,  and  eyes,  and  her 
somewhat  strongly  marked,  though  well-formed,  features. 
Although  the  younger  of  the  two,  the  habitual  expression 
of  his  face  is  graver  and  more  thoughtful.  But  there  is 
now  and  then  a  curl  of  the  lip,  and  a  sparkle  in  the  eye, 
which  show  that  her  gaiety  and  humour  are  by  no  means 
wanting  in  him.  He  looks  like  one  who  had  been  early 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  been  early  accus- 
tomed to  take  care  of  himself, — to  take  care  of  others, 
too,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  watchfulness  he  shows  to- 
wards Ella,  by  the  anxiety  with  which  he  looks  towards 
her  at  every  extra  rough  jolt  of  the  cab,  and  the  quiet 
carefulness  with  which  he  re-arranges  the  plaid  over  lier 
feet,  whenever  it  is  in  any  way  discomposed. 

"  What  a  dear,  good  brother  you  are,  Frank  !"  Marian 
exclaimed  suddenly,  after  watching  him  perform  one  of 
these  kindly  services.  "  And  when  you  have  been  so 
long  unaccustomed  to  have  sisters  about  you,  or  to 
have  to  do  with  ladies  of  any  kind,  I  wonder  how 
you  come  to  be  so  observant,  or  to  think  of  such  little 
things." 

"  Do  you  make  no  account  of  that  very  being  unac- 
customed to  have  you  with  mo  ?  Pci  liaps  it  is  the  very 
novelty  of  the  thing  tliat  makes  it  so  pleasant  to  nie. 
Perhaps  if  I  had  always  li\cd  with  you,  I  might  have 
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been  tired  of  you  by  this  time,  and  little  inclined  to  look 
after  your  comfort,  or  to  take  any  charge  of  you." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  cried  Ella  eagerly ;  "  any  way  you 
should  have  been  just  what  you  are.  You  were  bom  to 
be  the  kindest  and  best  brother  ever  sisters  had." 

Frank  looked  pleased  ;  but  the  smile  was  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sigh,  as  he  said  sadly, 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  a  helpful  brother ;  I  wish  I  were 
a  full-grown,  full-paid  man,  and  could  have  a  house  of 
my  own  to  take  you  home  to." 

"  Oh,  how  deliglitful  that  would  be !"  Marian  ex- 
claimed,— "  will  be  indeed,  for  you  know  it  will  happen 
some  day." 

"  Of  course,"  Frank  assented,  but  his  tone  was  more 
subdued  than  Marian's.    Perhaps  his  hopes  were  fainter. 

"  And  it  need  be  no  very  distant  day,"  she  continued 
earnestly.  "  There  is  no  necessity  for  our  waiting  until 
you  get  rich.  We  shall  not  require  a  great  deal  of  money. 
A\'e  can  do  with  very  little.  None  of  us  care  for  luxury 
or  grandeur.  Quite  a  tiny  house  will  do ;  and  we  can 
manage  capitally  with  only  one  servant,  or  even  with 
only  a  httle  girl  to  do  some  of  the  dirtier  work,  and  run 
errands.  I  can  do  nearly  everything  about  the  house. 
When  we  were  in  out-of-the-way  places  in  Switzerland, 
and  could  not  get  regular  servants,  I  often  did  a  great 
deal  of  servant's  work.  I  often  cooked  mamma's  dinner, 
and  dusted  her  room,  and,  indeed,  did  everything  about 
the  places  she  had  anything  to  do  with,  so  that  she  might 
not  be  annoyed  by  careless  service.  And  I  should  like 
ticarly  to  do  as  much  for  you,  Frank,  and  for  Ella." 
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"  But,  my  dear  Marian,"  he  began.  Marian  was  too 
much  engrossed  with  her  own  pleasant  visions  to  heed 
him.  She  went  on  in  a  musing  tone,  as  if  weighing  pos- 
sibilities. 

"  And  perhaps,  if  it  were  necessary,  I  could  even  man- 
jage  without  a  servant  at  all,  if  we  gave  out  our  clothes 
to  be  washed.  Only  I  could  never  leave  Ella  in  the 
house  alone.  But  if  we  were  to  live  a  little  way  out  of 
town,  and  had  a  small  garden,  which  I  should  like  so 
much,  we  might  keep  a  lad  to  look  after  it,  who  could 
run  errands  when  wanted,  and  the  produce  of  the  garden 
would  pay  the  expenses  of  his  food  and  wages.  That 
might  be  the  best  plan.     Don't  you  think  so,  Frank?" 

"  Perhaps  so,"  he  answered,  smiling ;  "  but  in  tlie 
meantime,  dear  Marian,  remember  I  have  not  got  even 
the  most  tiny  of  tiny  houses,  with  or  without  garden.  I 
only  go  into  my  uncle's  office  in  June,  and  it  may  be 
long  enough  before  I  make  what  'vill  keep  myself,  to  say 
nothing  of  you  two." 

Marian  looked  as  much  disappointed  as  if  these 
were  not  facts  perfectly  well  known  to  her.  She  ral- 
lied her  spirits,  however,  quickly,  and  said  in  a  hopeful 
tone — 

"  Oh !  but  when  once  you  begin,  you  will  get  on  fa- 
mously. I  know  how  clever  and  earnest  you  are  ;  and 
at  any  rate,  when  we  have  this  ha])pincss  to  look  forward 
to.  we  can  better  bear  this  seitnration.  Only,  O  Frank  !" 
with  a  sudden  increase  of  tenderness,  "  how  shall  we  ever 
do  without  you,  now  that  we  have  known  the  comfort  of 
having  you  1     .-^nd  after  all  you  iiave  been  to  us  through 
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these  months  of  sorrow  " — the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 
She  could  say  no  more. 

Ella's  eyes  filled  too,  and  there  was  a  short  silence  ; 
but  Marian  was  in  no  mood  to  bear  quiet  sorrow.  With 
an  impatient  gesture  of  her  head,  as  if  to  throw  off  a 
burden  she  did  not  choose  to  submit  to,  she  cried  half 
pettedly, 

"  And  such  a  useless  separation  as  it  is  too !  Why 
could  not  you  attend  college  in  Edinburgh,  and  get  on 
just  as  well  with  your  studies  beside  us  all,  as  away  down 
at  that  stupid  Brickenden  Vicarage,  where  you  can  see 
no  one  you  care  fori  I  do  think  Uncle  Henry  might 
have  arranged  it  so.     I  can't  think  why  he  does  not." 

"  My  dear  Marian,  you  know  perfectly  well  that  I  am 
not  at  all  under  Uncle  Henry's  management." 

"  The  greater  the  pity  then,"  she  replied  in  the  same 
complaining  tone.  "  It  seems  the  strangest  thing  in  the 
world  that  Ella  and  I  should  be  in  one  man's  guardian- 
ship^ and  you  in  another's.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that 
Uncle  Henry  had  charge  of  you  too." 

"  So  do  not  I,"  he  said  quietl3\  "  I  could  not  rest  in 
Uncle  Henry's  guidance  so  confidently  as  I  do  in  Uncle 
Lascelles'.  Uncle  Henrj'  has  the  very  best  heart  in  all 
the  world,  but  I  cannot  say  as  much  of  his  head." 

"  O  Frank,  for  shame  !  for  shame ! "  she  exclaimed 
indignantly,  "  to  speak  in  that  way  of  dear  Uncle  Henry, 
of  papa's  favourite  brother,  whom  he  loved  so  tenderly.'' 

"  My  dear  Marian,  how  have  I  spoken  of  him  V  he 
asked,  more  amused  than  vexed  by  her  warmth. 

"  As  of  a  mere  good-natured  fool,  as  " ■ 
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*'  O  Marian,"  Ella  interrupted  eagerly,  *'  Frank  did 
not  say  that" 

"  What  did  I  really  say,  Marian  %  how  could  you  twist 
my  words  so  as  to  make  out  that  I  called  Uncle  Henry 
a  fool  ?"  were  Frank's  quiet  questions. 

"  Why,  you  spoke  just  in  the  way  people  always  do 
when  they  mean  to  imply  that  a  man  is  very  simple  and 
silly,  and  has  nothing  but  mere  foolish  good-nature  to 
recommend  him,"  she  said,  a  little  more  moderately. 

"  Ay !  that  is  always  your  way,  Marian.  You  put  your 
own  meaning  upon  other  people's  words,  and  then  let 
your  imagination  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  no  one  knows 
whither.  I  said  Uncle  Henry's  heart  was  the  best  in 
the  world,  but  that  I  could  not  say  quite  as  much  of  his 
head.  Surely  there  is  a  wide  margin  between  having 
the  best  head  in  the  world,  and  being  a  fool.  I  could 
not  mean  any  disrespect  to  Uncle  Henry,  for  indeed  I 
love  him  better  than  any  man  living." 

Marian  paused  a  moment,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
found  she  had  expended  a  good  deal  of  virtuous  indig- 
nation very  unnecessarily,  and  llien  said  in  a  half  reluc- 
tant manner — 

"  Well,  but,  Frank,  at  any  rate  I  do  not  see  that  there 
can  be  any  deficiency  in  Uncle  Henry's  intellectual 
powers.  I  am  sure  those  letters  he  used  to  write  to  papa 
always  seemed  to  me  as  full  of  wisdom  as  of  tenderness." 

"  Why,"  Frank  answered  thoughtfully,  "  Uncle  Henry's 
heart  is  so  thoroughly  good,  so  earnest  and  unselfish,  it 
seems  generally  to  lead  him  right  in  spite  of  any  imper- 
fection of  mere  judgment.     And,  after  all,  one  cannot 
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say  there  is  such  imperfection.  He  has  as  much  power 
of  judging  clearly  and  well  as  any  man.  And  in  all 
important  matters  he  gets  at  the  right  way  of  thinking, 
feehng,  and  acting  in  a  marvellously  short  time,  and  with 
marvellous  certainty.  But,  in  lesser  matters,  he  is  apt 
to  let  his  mind  get  fixed  upon  one  subject,  one  point  of 
view,  and  to  be  so  thoroughly  engrossed  with  that  as  to 
lose  sight  of  everything  else.  And  so  he  does  sometimes 
blunder." 

"  Well,  let  him  blunder,"  Marian  said  warmly.  "  An 
earnest,  hearty  man,  like  him,  can  be  excused  for  a  few 
little  blunders.  I  like  people  who  throw  themselves 
heartily  into  a  thing.  Cautious,  prudent  people,  who  are 
always  weighing  and  balancing  this  side  against  that,  are 
not  half  so  interesting,  not  a  quarter  so  lovable." 

"And  Uncle  James  r"  Ella  asked,  "  What  do  you  say 
of  him,  Frank?  We  know  less  of  him  than  of  Uncle 
Henry." 

"It  is  far  less  easy  to  know  him  well.  He  is  less 
frank,  and  seems  less  hearty  than  Uncle  Henry.  But  he 
is  as  good  and  right  as  can  be.  And  I  love  him  next 
to  Uncle  Henry,  and  respect  him  with  all  my  heart." 

"And  the  aunt  and  cousins'?"  IMarian  asked,  "What 
have  you  to  say  for  them  1  You  have  never  answered  my 
many  questions  about  them ;  you  have  always  avoided 
the  subject." 

"  And  so  he  is  going  to  do  now,"  Ella  said  quickly. 
"  Do  not  say  anything,  Frank." 

"And  why  not.  Miss  Ella?"  Marian  asked,  turning  on 
her  with  an  air  of  pretended  anger. 
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"  Because  it  is  far  better  to  go  among  them  quite  free 
from  prejudice.  You  know,  Marian,  when  you  once  take 
a  prejudice  against  any  one,  it  is  seldom  you  can  get  the 
better  of  it" 

*'  But  how  do  you  know  that  the  true  and  faithful  de- 
scription I  wish  Frank  to  give  me  could  prejudice  me 
against  them  ?  Why  might  it  not  prejudice  me  in  their 
favour?  To  take  the  contrary  for  granted,  is  not  very 
charitable,  my  dear,  prudent  little  sister." 

Ella  coloured,  and  looked  vexed.  Frank,  anxious  to 
free  his  pet  sister  from  even  the  shadow  of  reproach,  ex- 
claimed incautiously, 

"  She  takes  nothing  for  granted.  She  judges  from 
what  I  told  her  the  other  evening." 

"  Then  you  have  told  her  what  you  would  not  tell  me! 
Come,  Frank,  that  was  hardly  fair.  Tlie  only  amends 
you  can  make  now,  is  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
repeat  every  word  you  said  to  her,  good  and  bad." 

"  Oh,  there  were  not  many  words  about  it,"  he  an- 
swered carelessly.  "  I  merely  said  that  about  them  all 
tliere  was  an  atmosphere  of" 

He  stopped  abrujjtly,  as  he  caught  a  beseeching  glance 
from  Ella. 

"  Well,  an  atmosphere  of  what  V  Marian  said.  "  Come, 
Frank,  finish  your  sentence  :  an  aliuusiihere  of" 

Eut  Frank  would  not  finish  it,  and  said  so  in  a  tone 
which  convinced  Marian  entreaty  would  be  useless.  She 
tlircw  licrsL-lf  back  in  the  corner  of  the  cab,  looking  vexed 
and  almost  sullen.  iClla,  always  ready  to  make  peace, 
I.ustened  to  introduce  a  new  s'-:bject. 
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"  But  about  Christmas,  Frank  ?  Do  you  know  more 
surely  whether  or  not  we  shall  see  you  then?" 

*'  No,  indeed,  I  do  not,"  in  a  discontented  tone ; 
"  Uncle  Lascelles'  answer  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  well 
can  be." 

"Have  you  heard  from  Uncle  Lascelles?"  the  two 
girls  asked  at  once,  "  and  you  never  told  us." 

"  Because  I  got  the  letter  only  five  minutes  before  we 
started.  I  had  barely  time  to  read  it ;  and  it  was  not  so 
satisfactory  as  to  make  me  very  eager  to  tell  you." 

"  But  what  does  he  say  V  Marian  asked. 

*'  Leaves  the  decision  to  myself." 

"  Well,  I  should  call  that  very  satisfactory.  If  the  de- 
cision rests  with  you,  surely  you  will  come." 

"  I  might,  if  my  wishes  were  to  be  the  only  guide  to 
my  decision." 

"  And  what  other  guide  is  there,  since  uncle  allows 
you  to  do  as  you  please  V 

"  No ;  only  as  I  think  right,  which  may  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.  But  you  shall  hear  what  he  says,"  and  he 
drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket.  "  Hem  !  hem  !  the  first 
part  is  on  business.  I  need  not  read  it.  Ay !  here  is  the 
passage  :  '  As  to  your  going  to  see  your  sisters  at  Christ- 
mas, I  must  leave  you  to  judge  for  yourself.  You  know 
your  position  as  well  as  I  do.  You  know  the  exact 
amount  of  proficiency  in  your  various  studies,  which,  I 
have  told  you,  it  is  necessary  you  should  attain  before 
you  enter  on  business  in  June.  You  liave  already  lost, 
unavoidably,  two  months  of  precious  time,  while  attend, 
ing  on  your  poor  mother  and  sisters,  and  you  must  be 
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far  better  able  than  I  am  to  judge  how  far  a  fortnight's 
holiday  at  Christmas  will  interfere  with  the  necessary 
making  up  for  that  lost  time.'     And  that  is  all  he  says." 

"Well!"  Marian  said  decidedly,  **  I  was  very  sorry 
that  Uncle  Lascelles  should  be  out  of  town  while  we 
were  here.  But  I  am  glad  now.  I  have  not  the  least 
wish  to  see  or  know  him.  I  often  thought  his  letters  to 
mamma  cold  and  stiff.  But  that  one  is  positively  unfeel- 
ing. To  reproach  you  for  coming  to  Italy  to  see  your 
dying  mother !  As  if  to  attend  upon  a  mother's  death- 
bed were  not  a  more  positive,  a  more  important  duty, 
than  to  get  through  a  certain  amount  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
a  certain  number  of  mathematical  problems!" 

'*  He  does  not  reproach  me,"  Frank  said,  in  the  quiet 
tone  he  always  employed  when  Marian  was  rhapsodising, 
as  he  called  it ;  "  he  says  expressly,  '  unavoidably.'  I 
thought  I  had  emphasised  the  word  sufficiently." 

"  0\  he  says,  he  says,  it  is  easy  to  say  anything," 
Marian  retorted  impatiently ;  "  but  what  does  he  do  ?  If 
he  had  any  real  conviction  that  you  did  right  to  go,  he 
would  not  punish  you  now  by  insisting  upon  an  impos- 
sible diligence,  '  to  make  up  for  lost  time,'  as  he  calls  it. 
If  he  had  the  smallest  particle  of  feeling  for  you,  he  would 
gjadly  remit  a  little  of  this  exact  amount  of  proficiency, 
of  which  he  speaks  so  pereni])torily.  He  might,  I  think, 
easily  enough  excuse  the  want  of  a  few  pages  of  Greek,  a 
little  less  proficiency  in  mathematics  or  logic,  than  he  had 
at  first  demanded." 

"Remit!  excuse!  why,  M.nrian,  you  talk  like  a  child. 
Do  you  sup})Ose  that  it  is  for  my  uncle's  benefit  that  I 
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study  ?  Do  you  suppose  my  proficiency  in  any  study  is 
an  advantage  to  him,  which  he  can  generously  forego 
whenever  he  pleases?  He  has  explained  to  me  what 
knowledge  I  shall  require  to  make  me  succeed  well  in  my 
profession,  and  he  does  my  common  sense  the  justice  to 
suppose  that  I  am  anxious  and  resolute  to  attain  it." 

"  Well,  but,  Frank,"  Marian  objected  in  a  quieter  tone, 
"  it  cannot  be  so  very  necessary  that  it  should  be  attained 
before  June.  Surely,  in  your  peculiar  circumstances,  a 
little  might  be  left  to  be  learned  even  after  your  office 
business  has  begun." 

"  No,  no,  Marian;  that  is  a  bad  plan,  believe  me.  This 
is  my  learning  time ;  after  June  will  be  my  working  time. 
And,  as  Uncle  Lascelles  says,  if  the  duty  which  we  ought 
to  do,  and  can  do,  in  one  period,  be  left  over  to  another, 
we  have  no  right  to  expect  we  shall  be  able  to  do  it  at  all." 

"  Well,  well,  it  may  all  be  very  wise,  and  very  fine,  but 
still  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Uncle  Lascelles  must  be 
a  very  stern,  a  very  harsh  guardian." 

'■'■  Stem,  perhaps,  but  never  harsh,"  Frank  said  warmly; 
"  and  never  more  stern  to  me  than  to  himself.  He  loves 
me  truly,  he  most  earnestly  desires  my  welfare,  and  is 
most  anxious  to  save  me  from  those  habits  of  self-indul- 
gence, from  that  want  of  self-control,  which  brought  so 
much  sorrow  upon  my  dear,  dear  father." 

"Papa  self-indulgent!  what  do  you  mean,  Frank  1" 
Marian  cried,  her  eyes  flashing  fire,  her  words  almost 
choked  with  indignation.  "  How  can  you  say  such  a 
thing,  and  he  hardly  cold  in  his  grave'?  Ah  !"  her  voice 
trembling  through  the  fast  falling  tears — "  Ah  !  I  see  now 
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more  of  the  evils  of  your  long  separation  from  us. 
Absence  must  indeed  have  chilled  and  deadened  your 
natural  affections,  or  you  could  never  have  listened  to, 
much  less  repeated,  such  words  of  your  own  father ;" 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she  wept  bitterly. 

Frank  did  not  speak.  He  was  deeply  hurt  by  the  im- 
plied taunt  Ella  saw  what  he  felt,  and  stretched  out  her 
hand  towards  him,  as  if  to  express,  at  the  same  time, 
sympathy  with  him  and  dissent  from  Marian's  hard  judg- 
ment He  took  it  eagerly,  and  squeezed  it  in  both  his 
own.  Then,  as  if  its  affectionate  pressure  had  calmed 
him,  he  turned  again  to  Marian,  and  said  very  gravely 
and  even  tenderly — 

"  I  am  sorry  I  said  what  I  did,  Marian.  Believe  me, 
I  respect  my  dear  father's  memory  with  my  whole  heart. 
But  could  you  see  the  many  letters  to  me  in  which  he 
fully  confesses  this  failing,  and  warns  me  against  it,  you 
would  feel  that  I  could  not  but  be  aware  of  its  existence." 

"  It  might  be  right  and  noble  of  him  to  confess  it," 
Marian  said,  checking  her  sobs,  but  still  not  looking  up; 
"  but  it  is  a  different  thing" she  stopped  abruptly. 

"  It  is  a  different  thing  for  the  son  to  repeat  or  com- 
ment on  his  confession,  you  would  say,"  Frank  added  in 
the  same  grave  tone  ;  "  and  you  are  right.  I  am  sorry  I 
did  so.  We  shall  never  return  to  the  subject  Only,  in 
justice  to  my  uncle,  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  suppose  that 
he  encourages  discussions  of  tliis  kind.  My  father  wrote 
to  him,  telling  him  wliat  he  had  written  to  me,  warning 
him  that  I  liad  inherited  mu<h  of  the  same  temperament, 
and  entreating  him  to  deal  openly  with  me,  and  to  rcn- 
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vince  me  that  his  self-accusations  were  well  merited,  and 
no  fruit  of  excessive  humility.  In  compliance  with  a 
request  urged  more  solemnly  than  I  can  tell  you,  my 
uncle. spoke  to  me  on  that  subject  at  that  time,  but  never 
since.  And  then  he  did  full  justice  to  the  noble  candour, 
the  devoted  father's  love,  dear  papa  had  displayed  in  the 
whole  matter." 

There  was  a  momentary  silence,  and  then  Marian 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  Frank,  saying, 

"  Well,  whatever  Uncle  Lascelles  may  be,  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  want  of  affection  or  of  any  other  good  thing 
in  you,  Frank.  I  was  wrong  to  be  so  hasty.  You  must 
forget  what  I  said.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  me  to-day ;  my  spirits  seem  in  such  a  flurry 
and  hurry  that  I  can  neither  speak,  think,  nor  feel  calmly 
or  reasonably." 

"  Perhaps,"  Frank  said,  smiling,  while  he  cordially  took 
the  offered  hand,  "  there  may  be  a  little  of  the  hereditary 
want  of  self-control  about  you." 

"  But,  Frank,"  said  Ella,  "  did  papa  tell  you  the  in- 
stances in  which  what  he  called  his  self-indulgence 
brought  sorrow  to  him  ? " 

"  Yes,  he  did.  He  was  so  anxiolis  to  convince  me 
that  his  self-accusations  were  well-founded,  that  he  gave 
me  a  short  history  of  his  life.  It  was  very  interesting  to 
me,  who  had  been  separated  from  him  and  mamma  so 
early,  that  I  liad  never  had  an  opportunity  of  learning 
anything  of  their  early  lives.  But  nothing  in  it  can  be 
new  to  you." 

"  Everything  in  it  must  be  nev/  to  us,"  Marian  cried 
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in  her  eager  way:  "you  know,  Frank,  we  have  never 
had  direct  intercourse  with  any  of  our  uncles,  or  aunts, 
or  old  friends  of  the  family,  who  might  have  given  us 
such  information.  All  our  lives  we  have  had  no  one  ex- 
cept papa  and  mamma  to  tell  us  anything.  And  where 
the  subject  was  painful  we  could  never  question  them. 
But  Ella  and  I  have  often  longed  to  know  the  cause  of 
estrangements  we  could  not  but  see  existed  in  the  family. 
Might  you  tell  us  now ;  or,  would  it  be  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence?" 

"  Not  at  all,  you  ought  to  know  all  I  do  \  but  wq  have 
no  time  at  present  for  the  history.  We  have  already 
been  such  an  age  upon  our  journey,  that  we  must  surely 
now  be  near  the  end.  Yes,"  he  added,  after  a  glance 
out  of  the  window,  *'  there  is  the  Tower ;  we  shall  be  at 
the  vessel  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  The  Tower ! "  cried  both  girls.  "  O  Frank,  do  we 
pass  by  the  Tower  1     Shall  we  see  it  ? " 

"  Of  course,  we  pass  close  by  it." 

Marian  eagerly  stretched  her  head  out  of  the  window 
to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  so  interesting  a  place ;  but, 
remembering  that  by  doing  so  she  impeded  Ella's  view, 
she  drew  in  again,  Exclaiming  enthusiastically — 

"  O  Ella,  to  think  of  seeing  the  Tower,  where  so 
many  brave  hearts  have  suffered  and  pined  !  We  shall 
see  the  gate  by  which  Sir  ^V"alter  Raleigh  went  in  to  his 
undeserved  imprisonment." 

"  And  Lord  Russel,  and  his  good,  brave  wife,"  Ella 
added,  nearly  as  much  excited  as  Marian. 

**  And  poor  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey." 
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"  And  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  " 

The  list  was  stopped,  as  the  gloomy  old  building  came 
full  into  their  sight.  As  the  cab  passed  slowly  along 
through  a  dense  mass  of  other  vehicles,  the  two  girls 
gazed  upon  the  old  walls,  towers,  and  gateway  with 
breathless  interest,  their  memories  and  fancies  busy  with 
the  scenes  of  old  enacted  there.  Marian  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  threw  herself  back  into  her  corner,  as  the 
last  angle  was  past. 

"  Well,  that  is  worth  seeing.  Oh,  what  a  crowd  ot 
thoughts  and  feelings  it  calls  up  ! " 

Frank  had  taken  out  his  pocket-book,  and  was  turning 
over  a  heap  of  letters  in  one  of  the  pockets.  He  looked 
up  when  Marian  spoke,  and  said — 

"  Dear  Marian,  what  a  pity  I  did  not  think  you  might 
like  to  see  the  Tower !  I  could  so  easily  have  brought 
you  while  we  were  at  Mrs  Hendon's." 

'■•  O  my  dear  Frank,  in  that  horribly  stupid  house, 
where  there  was  mist  within  and  mist  without,  mist  of 
the  mind  and  mist  of  the  weather,  one  could  think  of 
nothing  and  care  for  nothing.  If  you  had  proposed  to 
bring  me,  I  might  very  probably  have  said,  The  Tower ! 
what  is  the  Tower  ?  where  is  the  Tower  ?  But,  Frank, 
what  are  you  after  now  with  all  these  letters?" 

"  I  am  looking  for  the  one  in  which  my  Hither 
gives  me  the  history  of  his  life.  Ay,  here  it  is,"  glanc- 
ing over  one  he  had  partially  unfolded.  "  There, 
Marian,  you  can  take  it  with  you,  and  you  and  Ella 
can  read  it  at  your  leisure.  Only  take  care  of  it,  and 
let  me  have  it  again  soon,  for  there  arc  some  business 
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details  towards  the  end  which  Uncle  Lascelles  wishes 
to  refer  to." 

Marian  took  it  eagerly,  and  looked  at  the  writing  with 
afi'ectionate,  even  tearful  reverence. 

"  I  have  not  a  single  letter  from  papa,"  she  said. 
"  We  have  been  so  constantly  together  that  he  has  never 
had  occasion  to  write  to  me.  I  rejoiced  to  be  so  much 
with  him ;  but  now  I  could  almost  regret  it,  as  it  has  de- 
prived me  of  the  precious  store  of  letters  I  might  have 
had." 

Frank  was  looking  thoughtfully  at  the  letter  as  she 
held  it  in  her  hand. 

"  Give  it  me  again  for  a  moment,"  he  said-  She  did 
so,  and  he  looked  over  it,  turning  the  first  page  once  or 
twice,  as  if  in  doubt  "  I  thought  I  might  have  torn  off 
this  half-sheet,"  he  said,  half  to  himself  "  But  the  story 
begins  on  the  second  side." 

"  Mark  with  your  pencil  what  we  may  read,"  Marian 
suggested. 

"  No,  no,"  he  answered  with  sudden  decision,  but 
colouring  a  little  as  he  gave  it  back  to  her.  "  It  was 
only  for  a  moment  I  fancied  I  should  not  like  you  to 
read  my  father's  warning  to  me  about  the  failings  and 
temptations  to  which  he  thought  I  was  most  exposed. 
But  the  whole  letter  is  such  a  fine  specimen  of  his  deep 
father's  love,  and  of  his  unselfishness  and  wisdom,  that 
it  woukl  be  wrong  to  deprive  you  of  a  word  of  it  Read 
it  all,  the  business  jjart  too.  You  girls  ought  to  know 
now  precisely  how  we  stand." 

There  was  time  for  no  more.     The  cab  had  reached 
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the  wliarf  where  the  steam-boat  lay,  and  the  thoughts  of 
both  brother  and  sister  were  fully  engrossed  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  their  precious  charge  on  board.  They 
had  come  to  the  wharf  at  an  hour  much  earlier  than  was 
necessary,  both  because  Frank  could  not  have. accom- 
panied them  later,  as  he  was  to  leave  London  for  his 
tutor's  house  in  Kent  that  afternoon,  and  because  they 
wished  to  get  Ella  on  board  before  the  great  bustle  of 
the  other  passengers  arriving  had  begun.  Other  passen- 
gers, indeed,  there  were  none  as  yet.  But  the  goods 
were  being  put  on  board,  and  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
carts,  carters,  porters,  and  sailors  were  sufficiently  con- 
fusing and  alarming. 

Ella  and  Marian  went  through  it  better  than  most  girls 
could  have  done.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  tra- 
velling all  their  lives.  Marian  rather  enjoyed  a  scene 
where  her  energy  and  decision,  her  quick  powers  of 
contrivance  and  of  action,  were  fully  called  into  play. 
And  although  Ella's  helpless  state  might  have  excused  a 
good  deal  of  fear  and  agitation  on  her  part,  she  had  so 
well  learned  to  take  quietly  what  came  to  her  for  the 
moment  without  thought,  or  fear  for  the  future,  that  she 
suffered  less  from  nervousness  and  alarm  than  many  a 
strong,  able-bodied  woman  might  have  done.  It  had 
been  an  immense  relief  to  Frank,  in  their  journey  from 
Italy,  to  find  his  sisters  so  reasonable  and  cool  as  they 
had  always  been.  He  carried  Ella  on  board.  Poor 
thing!  she  was  only  too  light  a  weight.  And  having 
possessed  herself  of  a  basket  containing  the  things  which 
Ella  was  most   likely  to  recjuire,  Marian  followed  him 
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quietly,  without  distracting  his  attention  from  his  pre- 
cious burden  with  one  unnecessary  word  of  advice,  sug- 
gestion, or  alarm. 

The  captain  was  on  deck,  busy  shouting  orders  to  his 
men,  rejjuke  or  remonstrance  to  the  crowd  of  porters 
and  carmen  bringing  in  their  goods.  As  his  loud  and, 
as  Ella  thought,  fierce  tones  fell  upon  her  ear,  Frank 
felt  her  for  the  first  time  shrink  a  little,  and  saw  her 
brows  contract  as  if  with  sudden  pain. 

"  She  cannot  stay  here,  in  this  horrible  noise  and 
tumult,''  he  said  to  Marian ;  "  I  shall  take  her  to  the 
cabin  at  once." 

But  when  he  got  down-slairs,  he  was  little  better 
satisfied  of  her  prospects  of  comfort  He  had  often 
gone  to  Edinburgh  by  steam,  and  even  in  that  very 
vessel,  and  had  never  given  a  second  thought  to  the 
smallness  of  cabin  or  berth.  But  now,  that  he  looked 
upon  them  with  reference  to  his  precious  Klla,  his  feel- 
ings were  very  different, 

"What  a  miserable  hole!"  he  cried,  with  a  look  of 
disgust,  as  he  laid  her  tenderly  down  upon  the  bed. 
He  looked  round  to  Marian  for  sympathy;  but  Marian 
was  too  busy  for  either  sympathy  or  discontent.  She 
had  already  made  herself  quite  at  home,  liad  thrown  oft 
her  bonnet,  and  was  unpacking  the  basket  she  had 
carried,  in  search  of  a  cordial  she  wished  Ella  to  take. 

•'What  a  confined  berth  !"  he  continued.  "  Dear  little 
woman,  how  can  you  ever  bear  it  ?  And  if  you  take  one 
of  your  bad  fits  of  restles.si>€ss  or  pain,  what  shall  you 
do  in  this  den  of  a  place]" 
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"  Dear  Frank,"  she  answered  cheerfully,  "  it  is  only 
for  two  nights  I  shall  be  here.  One  could  bear  much 
worse  accommodation  than  this  for  so  short  a  time." 

"  But  to  lie  here  in  the  dark  all  this  bright  afternoon, 
Ella,"  he  persisted ;  "  I  can't  bear  to  leave  you  here. 
Let  me  go  up-stairs,  and  try  to  find  you  a  quiet  corner 
on  deck." 

"  No,  dear  Frank/'  she  said,  with  her  own  peculiarly 
sweet  smile,  "  that  will  never  do.  After  you  go,  I  shall 
have  no  one  to  carry  me  down-stairs  again." 

This  was  a  new  view  of  the  ease,  and  one  which  filled 
him  with  dismay.  The  uncles  in  Scotland,  not  fully 
realising  the  extent  of  Ella's  helplessness,  had  left  Frank 
to  choose  the  way  he  thought  best  for  getting  his  sisters 
safe  to  Edinburgh;  and  when  he  decided  in  favour  of  a 
sea-voyage,  as  least  fatiguing  to  the  invalid,  they  readily 
acquiesced,  and  commissioned  him  to  make  all  neces- 
sary arrangements.  In  these  arrangements,  the  necessity 
of  procuring  an  attendant  for  the  girls  had  not  occurred 
to  him.  Seeing  Marian  perfectly  independent  of  attend^- 
ance  for  herself,  and  in  tlie  constant  habit  of  doing 
everything  for  Ella,  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that, 
after  his  leaving  them,  a  substitute  for  his  strong  arm 
ought  to  be  provided.  Neither  had  the  girls  seen  the 
necessity.  Ella  had  all  her  life  had  her  father  ever  by 
hc-r  side,  to  carry  her  where  slie  pleased.  And  in  the 
short  time  that  had  elapsed  between  his  death  and 
Frank's  arrival,  her  own  sorrow,  and  her  mother's  alarm- 
ing illness,  had  deprived  her  of  all  wish  to  move  fron> 
the  position  by  her  mother's  side,  to  which  Marian  and 
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one  of  the  servants  had  carried  her  couch  every  morn- 
ing. As  neither  she  nor  Marian  had  ever  known  the 
want  of  a  bearer  for  her  helpless  frame,  it  had  never 
occurred  to  them  to  see  to  provide  one.  The  old  lady 
with  whom  they  had  lived  had  indeed  enlarged  upon 
the  impropriety  of  sending  the  two  girls  alone  to  Scot- 
land ;  but  Marian  and  Frank,  in  their  hearts  laughing  at 
what  they  called  her  old-fashioned,  stiff  ideas  about 
decorum,  had  paid  no  attention  to  her  advice,  and  had 
agreed  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  be  at  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  engaging  an  attendant  for  a  two-days'  voyage. 

Even  now  that  this  new  side  of  the  question  presented 
itself,  Marian  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  they  had 
done  wrong.  She  could  not  have  borne,  she  said,  to 
have  had  a  stranger  fidgeting  and  bustling  about  Ella , 
and  as  to  the  mere  carrying  up  or  down  stairs,  why, 
Ella  was  so  light,  she  could  carry  her  herself. 

"  Carry  her  yourself!  stuff  and  nonsense,  Marian,"  was 
Frank's  impatient  rejoinder,  as  he  hastily  left  the  cabin,  to 
seek  the  captain  of  the  vessel  and  ask  counsel  from  him. 

He  found  him  still  on  deck,  and,  taking  advantage  of 
a  momentary  lull  in  the  tumult  around  him,  he  stated 
the  case.  The  captain's  voice  might  be  loud  and  angry, 
but  his  heart  was  kind  and  tender.  He  entered  heartily 
into  the  boy's  an.xiety  for  his  helpless  sister,  and  readily 
undertook  to  remedy  every  oversight 

"  Don't  you  concern  yourself  about  her,  my  boy,"  he 
said,  clapping  hiu«  kindly  on  the  shoulder;  ''I  have 
duugliters  of  my  own,  and  can  feci  for  a  poor  thing  like 
her.     My  own  arms  shall  carry  her  u])  and  down  stairs 
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twenty  times  a- day  if  she  likes;  and  you  may  trust  me 
to  look  after  their  comfort  in  every  respect." 

And  there  was  so  much  cordiality  in  his  manner,  that 
Frank  at  once  and  fully  trusted  to  his  promise,  and  re- 
turned to  his  sisters  with  a  lightened  heart.  But  now  the 
moment  for  parting  had  come.  The  cab  which  had 
brought  them  waited  to  take  him  back,  and  Frank  knew 
he  had  barely  time  to  reach  the  train  wl>ich  was  to  take 
him  to  Brickenden  Vicarage.  A  prolonged  kiss  to  each 
sister,  an  earnest  silent  shake  of  the  hand,  and  he  was 
gone.  Marian  sat  down  by  Ella's  bedside,  and  the 
orphan  sisters  wept  together  in  sore  grief  of  heart.  It 
was  not  only  the  sorrow  of  parting  from  their  brother 
that  caused  their  tears  to  flow  so  plentifully.  There  were 
also  the  many  memories  of  the  scenes  through  which 
they  had  lately  passed  together,  the  tender  recollection 
of  the  comfort  and  support  he  had  been  to  them  in  their 
hour  of  heavy  affliction,  and  the  feeling  that  in  him  they 
parted  with  the  last  link  which  bound  them  to  the  happy 
family  life  of  past  days.  Never  before  had  they  two  been 
left  quite  alone ;  and  very  desolate  they  felt  as  they  sat 
there,  thinking  of  all  they  had  lost,  and  in  listening  to 
the  loud  strange  voices  and  hasty  strange  steps  overhead, 
realising  more  fully  their  own  isolation  and  helplessness. 
Ella  was  the  first  to  recover  composure. 

"  Dearest  Marian,"  she  said  gently,  "  we  must  not 
mourn  too  much.  It  is  the  Father  who  loves  us  so  ten- 
derly who  has  taken  dear  darling  Frank  from  us." 

It  was  quite  in  Marian's  nature  to  yield  as  freely  to 
excessive  bursts  of  grief  as  to  excessive  bursts  of  joy  j 
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and,  indeed,  it  was  part  of  her  peculiar  creed  that  there 
was  merit  in  doing  so.  But  there  was  a  feebleness  and 
tremulousness  in  Ella's  voice,  which  at  once  turned  her 
attention  to  the  dear  charge,  whom  no  excitement  of 
feeling  ever  tempted  her  to  neglect ;  and,  for  her  sake, 
she  exerted  herself  to  the  uttermost  to  regain  some  mea- 
sure of  self-command.  She  hid  her  face  on  Ella's  pillow, 
and  resolutely  checked  the  almost  hysteric  sobs ;  and, 
after  a  few  minutes,  she  was  able  to  rise,  and,  with  a 
forced  smile,  to  comply  with  Ella's  suggestion,  that  she 
should  take  a  little  of  the  cordial  she  had  so  lately  ad- 
ministered to  her  patient. 

Ella,  encouraged  by  success,  ventured  to  suggest,  after 
Marian  had  returned  to  her  place  by  her  berth,  that  they 
might  now  read  their  father's  letter  before  other  pas- 
sengers came  to  disturb  them.  Marian  willingly  com- 
plied, and  read  it  aloud. 

It  was  a  most  touching  letter.  The  first  page  was,  as 
Frank  had  said,  filled  with  affectionate  warnings  of  the 
evil  Frank's  rash,  impetuous  temperament  might  bring 
upon  him,  and  with  earnest  entreaties  to  him  to  seek 
complete  control  over  it.  Then  followed  the  little  history 
of  his  life. 

"  I  was,"  he  wrote,  "  as  I  suppose  you  know,  my  father's 
youngest  child  ;  my  mother  died  soon  after  my  birth,  and 
I  was  the  darling  of  the  whole  household,  of  servants 
and  brothers,  as  well  as  of  my  father.  I  was  what  is 
generally  called  a  i<leasant,  easily-managed  child.  Ily 
a  naturally  haj)py  temperament,  I  wxs  saved  from  all 
temptation  to  be  fretful  or  rebellious ;  but,  looking  bai  k, 
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I  can  see  that  even  in  these  early  days  were  begun  those 
habits  of  self-indulgence  which  were  to  be  my  bane 
through  life.  My  own  inclinations,  my  own  pleasures, 
were  then,  as  afterwards,  the  chief  motives  of  all  my 
actions ;  although,  thanks  to  the  natural  amiability  with 
which  God  had  blessed  me,  that  pleasure  was  found  in 
pleasing  others  oftener  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  such  a  spoilt  child. 

"  When  I  went  to  school  at  Edinburgh,  my  self  indulg- 
ing habits,  and  my  want  of  self-restraint,  became  evident 
even  to  myself  I  was  determined  to  give  my  father 
pleasure  by  my  industry  and  progress,  and  yet  the  slight- 
est temptation  sufficed  to  draw  me  from  my  studies. 
Oftentimes  I  bitterly  repented  having  grieved  him,  by 
my  foolish  extravagance  in  lavish  gifts  to  my  friends,  or 
useless  purchases  for  myself;  and  quarter  after  quarter 
the  extravagance  only  increased. 

"  At  college,  as  my  self-indulgence  had  reference  to 
more  serious  matters,  so  it  became  more  manifest  to  my- 
self, more  grievous  to  my  father.  But  still,  time  after 
time,  he  forgave  me  with  the  utmost  kindness ;  and  there 
never  was  any  serious  difference  between  us  until  the 
time  for  my  choosing  a  profession.  I  was  most  anxious 
to  enter  the  army,  and  my  father  Avas  most  anxious  I 
should  not — judging,  and  wisely,  that  no  profession  could 
be  more  unsuitable  to  a  young  man  of  my  temperament. 
I  acknowledged  the  truth  of  his  arguments,  and  felt  that 
I  ought  to  sacrifice  my  wishes  to  his,  but  had  not  the 
self  denial  to  force  myself  to  do  so.  The  matter  ended 
in  a  compromise ;  my  father  gave  mc  leave  to  travel  for 
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a  year,  while  I,  on  my  side,  promised  to  weigh  more  seri- 
ously his  objections  to  a  military  Ufe,  and  to  try  to  wean 
my  mind  from  it 

"But  after  the  first  fortnight  my  future  profession 
occupied  little  of  my  thoughts.  I  went  straight  to  Rome, 
and  there  met  your  mother.  I  knew  who  she  was — 
knew  that  her  father  and  mine  had  once  been  the  dearest 
of  friends,  and  had  quarrelled.  What  the  ground  of  that 
quarrel  was,  I  never  knew.  But  it  must  have  been  seri- 
ous, to  give  rise  to  so  bitter  and  implacable  an  enmity 
between  two  men  so  warm-hearted  as  were  both  your 
grandfathers.  From  the  first,  I  was  greatly  attracted  by 
your  mother's  beauty  and  grace,  and  the  sweetness  and 
innocence  expressed  in  her  countenance.  I  felt  my 
danger,  and  told  myself  my  only  safety  lay  in  flight ;  but. 
while  refusing  for  a  time  all  offers  of  an  introduction,  1 
could  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  another  and  an- 
other gaze  upon  that  lovely,  lovable  face.  At  last,  an 
introduction  was  oftered  to  mc  in  such  a  way  that  I  could 
not  decline  it  without  positive  rudeness.  We  conversed, 
and  the  conquest  of  my  heart  was  complete.  Without  a 
tliouglit  of  anything  beyond  my  owti  passion,  I  sought  an 
introduction  to  her  father.  And  here,  Frank,  my  heart 
burns  with  shame  and  grief  to  acknowledge  that,  in  being 
introduced  to  him,  I  deceived  him,  not  as  to  my  name, 
but  as  to  my  parentage.  I  know  not  yet  how  I  could 
bring  myself  to  do  it  ;  for  my  nature  was  truthful  and 
lionourablc,  and  I  had  been  carefully  taught  every  right 
jjrinciple.  But  my  uncontrollable  passions  led  me  whither 
they  would ;  there  was  no  strength  in  my  self-indulging 
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spirit  to  oppose  them.  The  old  man  received  me  kindly. 
I  was  at  their  house  continually ;  and,  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  found  that  her  heart  was  as  much  engaged 
as  my  own.  I  spoke  to  her  father,  and  he  gave  his  con- 
sent upon  condition  that  my  friends  offered  no  objection. 
I  returned  home,  confident  that  I  should  easily  Obtain 
from  my  father's  love  consent  to  my  marriage,  and  sucli 
a  token  of  reconciliation  to  his  old  friend  as  might  make 
easy  the  confession  of  my  real  parentage.  And  had  I 
allowed  my  father  time  to  recover  from  the  shock  my 
information  caused  him,  I  am  certain  he  would  have  for- 
given me,  and  even  done  all  I  could  have  desired.  But 
he  was  at  the  first  greatly  displeased.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life  he  reproached  me  warmly,  and  decidedly  re- 
fused my  request.  Carried  away  by  my  eager  desire  to 
return  to  my  Marian,  I,  as  usual,  consulted  my  own  feel- 
ings, and  left  Balnachin  after  a  tAvo-days'  sojourn — left 
my  father  in  anger,  never  to  see  him  again  in  this  world. 
Ah !  Frank,  may  you  never  know  such  a  burden  as  that 
thought  has  been  on  my  heart  through  life. 

"  Of  course  the  truth  must  now  be  told,  and  Mr  Las- 
celles,  justly  offended,  banished  me  from  his  house,  and 
forbade  his  daughter  to  see  me  again.  Poor  Marian  had 
been  as  much  indulged,  had  learned  as  little  self-restraint, 
as  myself.  We  met  in  secret,  were  married  in  secret, 
Marian  trusting  to  her  father's  idolising  love  to  reconcile 
him  to  her  when  once  the  deed  was  done.  A  vain  liopi;  ! 
At  the  first  moment  of  hearing  of  it,  he  ma  le  a  solemn  vo\\r 
that  he  would  never  speak  to  her  again,  And  he  kepi 
it.     Your  poor  mother  used  every  means  in  her  powt;? 
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to  reach  his  heart  She  wrote  to  him,  forced  her  way 
into  his  room,  met  him  in  his  walks  and  drives,  and  fol- 
lowed him  from  place  to  place ;  but  in  vain.  Not  one 
word  did  he  ever  again  address  to  her,  either  in  writing 
or  speaking ;  and,  at  his  deatli,  six  months  after  our 
marriage,  he  left  this  token  of  liis  continued  anger,  that 
he  bequeathed  every  farthing  he  possessed  to  his  son, 
upon  the  sole  condition  that  he  never  rendered  me  the 
slightest  pecuniary  assistance.  Your  poor  mother  felt 
this  estrangement  in  the  very  depths  of  her  heart,  for  she 
and  her  father  had  been  all  in  all  to  each  other ;  and  in 
seeing  her  deep  grief,  my  own  heart  was  sorely  wrung. 

"  But  even  while  mourning  over  the  evil  thus  brought 
on  us  by  my  own  weak  self-indulgence,  I  suffered  that 
same  self-indulgence  to  have  as  full  sway  as  ever.  I 
knew  that  I  ought  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  my  own 
father.  My  brothers  wrote,  urging  me  to  come  home  at 
once,  and  assuring  me  that  his  anger  could  not  withstand 
my  presence  and  personal  application  for  forgiveness. 
My  wife  added  her  entreaties  to  theirs ;  but  as  she  would 
not  leave  Italy  while  her  father  was  there,  I  could  not 
resolve  to  give  up  the  plca:5ure  of  her  society  for  even  a 
few  weeks  ;  and,  though  often  planning  to  go,  never  went. 
At  the  very  time  when  her  father's  death  made  her  will- 
ing to  go  anywhere,  a  friend  in  London  offered  me  a 
direct  appointment  to  India.  Our  money  matters  were 
too  precarious  to  admit  of  my  refusing  it.  I  was  forced 
to  sail  at  once,  and  really  could  not  get  to  Scotland. 

"  But  my  fiither  was  better  to  me  than  I  deserved. 
Soon  after  I  arrived  in  India,  I  received  a  letter  from 
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him,  giving  me  his  full  and  free  forgiveness.  That  I  was 
forgiven  was  the  greatest  of  blessings,  and  yet  his  good- 
ness only  increased  the  painful  sense  of  my  own  demerits. 

"  You  know  why  we  left  India.  You  have  heard  of 
that  unfortunate  accident  by  which  your  mother  was  so 
severely  injured,  and  our  darling  Ella,  only  a  year  old, 
made  a  helpless  invalid  for  life.  Your  mother  was 
ordered  home.  I  applied  for  leave,  was  refused,  and, 
in  a  moment  of  hasty  anger,  threw  up  my  appointment, 
and  we  sailed  for  Europe.  Your  mother  passionately 
desired  to  see  again  Italy,  her  mother's  native  country, 
where  she  herself  had  been  born,  and  where  she  had 
passed  two  happy  years  with  her  father.  My  own  father 
was  dead.  I  did  not  wish  to  return  to  Scotland,  a  man 
who  had  disappointed  myself  and  every  one  connected 
with  me.  To  Italy  we  went.  The  chmate  agreed  with 
your  mother.  A  travelling,  ever-changing  mode  of  life 
suited  the  tastes  of  us  both;  and  there,  as  you  know, 
we  have  remained  ever  since. 

'•  Self-indulgent  in  this  too  !  My  "brothers  and  other 
friends  earnestly  advised  my  return  to  England,  and  urged 
me,  for  my  children's  sake,  to  seek  to  better  our  income 
by  my  own  exertions.  I  felt  and  acknowledged  the  force 
of  all  their  reasons,  and  yet  I  weakly  yielded  to  your 
mother's  desire  to  remain  abroad,  and,  to  my  own  repug- 
nance, to  appear  again  among  my  friends  as,  in  some 
sort,  a  disgraced  man.  That  your  education  and  pros- 
pects did  not  suffer  by  this  prolonged  residence  on  the 
Continent,  you  owe  to  your  Uncle  Lascelles,  not  to  me. 
When  you  were  seven  years  old  he  offered  to  take  charge 
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of  you,  to  bear  the  burden  of  your  education,  and  after- 
wards to  set  you  up  in  any  profession  you  might  choose. 
This,  he  said,  he  could  do,  without  violating  the  letter 
of  his  father's  will,  and  he  did  not  consider  himself  bound 
to  hold  by  its  spirit  We  thankfully  accepted  his  ofter  ; 
and  both  your  mother  and  myself  have  rejoiced  greatly 
in  your  choice  of  your  uncle's  profession  for  your  own. 
as  .we  feel  that  to  no  man  living  could  we  confide  you  so 
trustingly  as  to  him.  His  manner  is  cold,  but  he  is  iiji- 
right  and  honourable  to  the  core,  and  to  me  he  has  been 
more  generous  than  I  have  deserved.  I  know  he  has 
never  touched  one  fartliing  of  the  money  he  believes 
ought  to  have  been  his  sister's ;  and,  had  it  not  hap- 
pened that,  in  our  time  of  greatest  need,  he  was  crippled 
in  his  other  resources  by  the  failure  of  his  partner,  he 
would  gladly  have  given  up  even  his  own  portion,  for 
the  sake  of  being  free  to  assist  us  from  his  professional 
income. 

"  That  we  should  require  such  assistance,  is  a  cause 
of  the  deepest  shame  to  me.  Our  income  was  not  large, 
being  only  the  interest  upon  my  portion  as  a  younger 
son ;  but  it  ought  to  have  been  sufficient,  living  so  re- 
tiredly, and,  for  the  most  part,  so  inexpensively,  as  we 
have  done.  But  by  my  indulgence  of  my  indolent  dis- 
like to  looking  into  money  matters,  and  my  culpable 
compliance  with  every  fancy  of  my  own,  or  of  my  wife 
or  daughters,  year  by  year  we  have  exceeded  our  income, 
and  encroached  upon  our  capital,  until  I  fmd  myself  de- 
pendent for  even  food  and  clothing  for  my  family  upon 
the  goodness  of  those  brothers  whose  advice  I  have 
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always  slighted,  and  whose  society  I  have  shunned ;  and 
now,  when  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  death  is  not  dis- 
tant from  me,  I  have  the  prospect  of  leaving  wife  and 
children  without  a  shilling  they  can  call  their  own." 

Marian  turned  back  to  look  at  the  date  of  the  letter. 
It  was  May,  and  Mr  Hamilton  had  died  in  July. , 

"  Ah  !  I  remember  that  time,"  she  cried ;  "  papa  was 
very  unlike  himself  at  that  time." 

"Yes,"  said  Ella;  "he  seemed  unable  to  enjoy  the 
brightest  day,  or  the  finest  view.  That  was  the  time 
when  we  were  talking  so  much  about  going  higher  up 
the  hills  when  the  hot  weather  came ;  and  mamma  often 
said  she  wondered  to  see  papa  take  so  little  interest  in 
our  plans." 

"And  before  the  hot  Aveather  came,  I  had  brought 
among  us  that  terrible  fever,  which  was  to  make  us 
orphans,"  Marian  cried,  sorrowfully.  "Ah!  that  I  had 
only  complied  with  dear  mamma's  wish,  and  kept  away 
from  Lisette's  house  on  that  fatal  day.  But  I  have 
always  been  such  a  self-willed  fool."  And  she  hid  her 
foce  on  Ella's  pillow  in  bitter  self-condemnation. 

"  Not  always,  dear,  darling  Marian,"  Ella  said,  laying 
her  face  lovingly  beside  her  sister's.  "  Who  was  it  that 
the  doctor  said  was  the  most  gentle  and  obedient  of 
patients,  the  most  patient  and  teachable  of  nurses?" 

"  Patient !  I  might  well  bear  my  part  of  the  burden 
patiently.  There  was  little  ill  my  patience  to  atone  for 
being  the  mm-dcrer  of  both  my  parents." 

"  Now,  Marian,  you  are  WTong,"  Ella  answered  de- 
cidedly;  "you  have  no  right  to  say  that  of  yourself. 
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There  was  no  wilful  disobedience  in  going  to  see  Lisette; 
mamma  had  no  wish  that  you  should  stay  away,  except 
for  your  own  sake.  She  thought  that  you  were  too  tired, 
and  that  your  great  kindness  of  heart  led  you  to  think 
too  little  of  your  own  fatigue.  Neither  she  nor  you  had 
the  least  idea  that  there  was  danger  of  infection  from 
poor  Lisette's  illness." 

Marian  made  no  answer.  Extreme  in  all  her  opinions 
and  feelings,  she  did  not  quite  choose  to  be  reasoned 
cut  of  her  excessive  self-condemnation,  and  Ella,  who 
understood  her  sister  better  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  her  age,  did  not  attempt  such  reasoning. 
She  only  tried  to  divert  her  thoughts  to  another  channel, 
by  asking  her  to  finish  their  father's  letter.  The  rest 
was  about  the  business  matters  of  which  Frank  had 
spoken.  The  girls  found,  as  indeed  they  had  supposed 
was  the  case,  that  they  were  entirely  dependent  upon 
their  uncles,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Uncle  Henry,  had 
written  to  them  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  of 
letters,  declaring  his  intention  of  adopting  them  as  his 
own  children.  They  felt  little  anxiety  on  this  score,  for 
they  had  never  had  the  smallest  experience  of  the  evils 
of  dependence.  Their  whole  thoughts  were  of  their 
father.  The  list  of  debts  which  lie  gave,  and  the  ar- 
rangements he  proposed  for  meeting  them,  filled  their 
hearts  with  concern  for  the  heavy  burden  he  had  then 
been  suffering  under,  of  which  they  had  been  ignorant. 

"  He  always  kept  us  happy,"  cried  Marian.  "  He 
never  indulged  himself  in  confiding  his  troubles  to  us. 
He  was  only  too  anxious  for  our  comfort ;  and  yet  he 
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calls  himself  self-indulgent.  If  he  were  so,  it  was  only 
his  better  self  he  indulged.  It  was  only  his  warm  heart 
that  ever  led  hira  wTong." 

Ella  assented  heartily,  but  added,  after  a  moment  or 
two  of  grave  thought — 

"  I  suppose  there  may  be  cases  where  duty  ought  to 
have  place,  even  before  our  best  affections." 

"  Then  may  I  never  be  in  such  a  case,"  was  Marian's 
vehement  reply.  "Duty!  I  hate  the  word.  It  is  the 
most  detestable  in  the  English  language." 

'■'  The  thing  you  may  not  perhaps  like,  but  surely  the 
word  is  innocent  enough,"  Ella  said,  laughing. 

"  No,  it  is  not ;  it  is  a  hateful  word,"  Marian  persisted. 
"  I  cannot  bear  it ;  and  I  cannot  bear  duty-people,  above 
all,  not  duty-women,  who  are  incapable  of  a  warm  or 
generous  impulse ;  who  excuse  the  most  cold  and  heart- 
less conduct  under  the  name  of  duty;  and  whose  virtues 
even  are  detestable  on  account  of  the  source  from  whence 
they  come ;  who  love  their  very  husbands  and  children 
only  because  it  is  their  duty." 

Ella  laughed  at  her  warmth,  and  asked  if  there  could 
be  no  duty-women  a  little  more  attractive  than  those  slie 
had  described.  But  Marian  resolutely  denied  the  pos- 
sibihty.  After  a  little  playful  discussion,  they  returned 
to  the  letter.  Its  effect  upon  them  was  to  make  tliem 
go  back  to  the  happy  life  of  the  past,  and  forget  the 
present  sorrow  of  Frank's  departure.  They  lived  over 
again  many  a  bright  scene  of  their  wanderings,  recalled 
many  a  happy  hour,  and  innumerable  touching  traits  of 
that  father  and  mother  who  had  been  to  them  the  most 
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tender  and  devoted  parents.  They  were  left  tolerably 
free  from  interruption,  for  Frank  had  taken  one  of  the 
small  cabins  for  their  exclusive  use,  so  that  no  one  had 
a  right  to  intrude  upon  them.  In  this  respect,  and 
indeed  in  every  other,  their  voyage  was  very  comfortable. 
Their  fellow-passengers  were  pleasant  people,  and  all 
took  a  warm  interest  in  the  helpless  little  invalid,  and 
in  her  devoted  sister.  Kindnesses  were  showered  upon 
them  from  every  side ;  and  even  had  the  captain  not 
been  as  scrupulous  as  he  was  in  fulfilling  his  promise, 
Ella  would  never  have  felt  the  absence  of  her  brother  to 
carry  her  wherever  she  wished  to  go.  The  weather  was 
very  favourable,  and  she  greatly  enjoyed  lying  on  deck, 
refreshed  by  the  light  breeze  which  went  with  them 
nearly  the  whole  way,  watching  the  bright  little  waves 
breaking  away  before  their  sturdy  vessel,  and  often 
greatly  amused  by  the  gambols  of  porpoises,  and  such 
like  creatures,  in  the  water  near  them. 

On  the  second  afternoon  of  their  voyage,  the  girls  hatl 
been  sitting  alone  together  on  the  deck.  They  had  been 
for  some  time  silent,  at  first,  each  occupied  with  her  own 
thoughts,  but  latterly,  Ella  had  been  watching  and  trying 
to  read  the  quick  changing  expression  of  her  sister's  face. 
Suddenly  she  asked — 

"  What  arc  you  thinking  about,  Marian  ?" 

Marian  started,  looked  up,  and  smiled. 

"  Only  about  the  atmosphere,  Ella." 

"Then  do  not  think  of  it  any  longer.  Pray  do  not," 
Klla  pleaded. 

"  My  dear  Ella,  why  not  ?" 
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**  Because  to  think  about  it  can  do  you  no  good,  and 
may  do  you  a  great  deal  of  harn^" 

"  What  harm  can  it  do  any  one  to  tliink  about  such 
■an  atmosphere  as  that?"  Marian  asked,  laughingly,  point- 
ing to  the  brilliant,  clear  blue  sky  above  arni  around.  "I 
should  think  it  must  do  one  good  to  think  about  any- 
thing so  bright  and  pure." 

"Perhaps  so,  but  that  was  not  the  atmosphere  of 
which  you  were  thinking.  It  was  a  moral  atmosphere, 
not  a  natural  one,  \\ith  which  you  were  so  busy." 

"And  if  it  were,  what  then?"  Marian  pursued,  still 
laughing  at  Ella's  grave  earnestness. 

"  Only  this,  that  you  had  much  better  let  it  alone." 

"But  why,  my  dear,  sensible,  little  sister?  you  do  not 
say  why." 

"  Because  you  know  the  why  as  well  as  I  do.  You  do 
not  know  exactly  what  Frank  meant  to  call  the  atmos- 
phere; but  you  are  pretty  sure  it  was  something  dis- 
agreeable," 

"  Quite  sure,"  Marian  interrupted  with  emphasis. 

"And  so,"  pursued  Ella,  "you  fancy  all  kinds  of  dis- 
agreeable things  that  our  aunt  and  cousins  may  be,  and 
you  prepare  yourself  to  dislike  them  before  you  see 
them." 

"  But  how  can  I  help  it,  Ella  %  It  is  easy  for  you  to 
preach  and  to  practise  wisdom  in  this  matter,  because 
you  know  what  Frank  meant  to  say,  and  have  no  curi- 
osity to  tempt  you  to  speculations," 

"  No,  I  do  not  know  what  Frank  meant  to  say;  I  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  general  evil  he  meant  by  his 
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atmosphere.  He  said  very  little  about  the  aunt  or 
cousins, — not  so  much  as  to  allow  me  to  make  out 
clearly  what  they  are ;  only,  from  his  manner,  I  guessed 
that  he  did  not  quite  like  them." 

"  Yes,  that  was  easy  enough." 

"  Well,  Marian,  but  what  then  ?  Frank  may  very  well 
have  been  mistaken.  He  knows  very  little  of  any  of 
them,  except  of  uncle  and  of  Mark.  He  told  me  that 
during  his  visits  to  them,  he  and  Mark  were  always  by 
themselves,  either  out  of  doors  or  up  in  Mark's  room, 
where  they  had  a  turning-lathe  and  chest  of  cariieiiter's 
tools,  and  all  these  things,  to  occupy  them.  He  never 
almost  saw  anything  of  the  girls." 

"  That  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  tell  what  kind  ot 
girls  they  are,"  Marian  pronounced  decisively.  "  No 
sisters  worth  the  name  would  take  so  little  interest  in 
their  brother,  as  to  allow  him  to  be  so  much  away  from 
them  during  his  short  holidays.  If  they  had  been  girls 
I  could  like,  they  would  have  been  with  him  when  he 
was  working  at  his  lathe,  helping  him  in  all  his  works. 
or,  if  they  could  not  do  that,  content  to  be  beside  him,  to 
watch  him,  and  take  an  interest  in  his  success  or  failure." 

"  But,  Marian,  consider  that  Frank  has  not  seen  them 
for  nearly  two  years.  Peo[)le  cliangc  so  much  in  two 
years." 

"  Ah,  my  hopeful  little  Ella,  aunt  is  past  the  changing 
age. 

"  Uut  the  girls  are  not :  Louisa  is  little  more  than  a 
year  older  than  you,  Edith  just  your  age  ;  and  you  know, 
Marian,  you  have  changed  greatly  in  two  years." 
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"  Not  so  much,  however,  as  that  any  one  who  had 
thought  me  intensely  disagreeable  then,  should  think  me 
everything  that  is  delightful  now." 

'*  But,  Marian,  you  go  so  to  extremes,"  Ella  said,  a  little 
impatiently;  "I  said  nothing  about  their  being  every- 
thing that  is  delightful.  Do  you  not  think  one  may  be 
a  very  tolerable  companion,  may  be  a  person  others  can 
very  well  get  on  with,  even  without  being  eveiything  that 
is  delightful]" 

*'  And  do  you  not  think  one  may  be  a  very  burden- 
some companion,  may  be  a  person  with  whom  others 
can  by  no  means  get  on  comfortably,  without  being  in- 
tensely disagreeable  ]"  was  Marian's  laughing  retort. 

"  Ah,  Marian,  you  know  I  am  right ;  you  only  wish 
to  tease  me,"  Ella  said,  reproachfully. 

"  Well,  I  will  tease  you  no  more  if  you  will  answer  me 
one  question,"  Marian  answered  in  a  different  tone,  and 
kissing  Ella  as  she  spoke.  "  Of  course  it  is  of  more  con- 
sequence to  you  than  to  me  that  they  should  be  agree- 
able and  likeable,  and  all  that.  If  I  do  not  like  them,  I. 
can  run  away  from  them  to  Uncle  Henry's,  or  up  to  sulk 
in  my  own  room ;  but  you,  poor  little  victim,  must  re- 
main beside  them  all  day,  whether  you  like  them  or  not 
Now  tell  me,  do  you  not  feel  a  little  wee  bit  uneasy  at 
the  prospect?" 

"  Well,  Marian,"  she  answered  slowly,  as  if  questioning 
herself,  "  I  do  not  think  I  am  what  I  should  call  uneasy. 
Of  course  I  should  like  them  to  be  ngreeable,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  am  anxious  to  find  them  so.  But  I  do  not  think 
T  am  uneasy  about  it      How  can  T  be?     1  know  that 
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God  knows  exactly  what  they  are,  and  how  I  shall  like 
them,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  leave  Him  to  care  for  how 
we  are  to  get  on,  and  all  about  it." 

TTiere  was  an  expression  of  calm,  restful  trust  in  her 
clear  gray  eyes  as  she  said  this,  which  touched  Marian  to 
the  heart  She  kissed  her  again  with  a  kind  of  tearful 
affection,  while  she  asked — 

"  My  own  precious  darhng,  how  is  it  that  you  contrive 
always  to  keep  yourself  so  quiet  ]" 

"  I  don't  contrive  about  it,  Marian,"  she  answered 
simply;  "  I  don't  keep  myself  quiet,  it  is  Christ  who  does 
that  for  me,  as  well  as  ever}'thing  else.  You  know  He 
says  that  He  carries  His  lambs  in  His  bosom ;  and  I  am 
such  a  poor  lielpless  little  one,  that,  when  He  takes  me 
up  in  His  arms,  I  must  feel  that  1  can  do  nothing  less 
than  lie  still  there,  and  let  Him  cany  me." 

"  But,  Ella  darling,  I  too  hope  Christ  is  my  Shepherd, 
and  yet  I  am  so  different  from  you  ;  I  am  always  hoping, 
fearing,  wishing,  striving  to  do  this  or  that,  to  put  things 
right,  and  never  able  to  lie  still  like  you,  and  leave  God 
to  care  for  everything.     Why  are  we  so  different  ?" 

"  Is  it  not  because  I  am  so  helpless  and  weak  that  I 
can  do  nothing?"  Klla  answered  thouglitfully.  "God 
knows  I  could  not  bear  much  anxiety  or  restlessness,  and 
so  lie  takes  care  to  keep  me  quiet,  very  quiet.  But  dear, 
dearest  Marian,"  laying  her  hand  on  hers,  and  looking  at 
her  with  earnest  entreaty,  "  will  you  not  ask  God  to  make 
you  quiet  too?  for,  indeed,  I  don't  think  Christ  can  like 
any  of  His  lambs  to  be  so  restless  as  you  sometimes  are. 
I  am  sure  lie  wishes  us  to  trust  everything  to  Him. " 
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Another  long  kiss  was  her  only  answer.  Marian's  heart 
was  too  full  for  speech.  The  contrast  between  her  own 
unquiet  heart  and  Ella's  trusting  one  filled  her  with  pain. 
But  even  in  the  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  evil  she  deplored, 
she  strove  in  her  own  strength ;  and,  while  struggling 
even  to  agony  to  reason  herself,  or  force  herself,  into 
submission  to  God's  will,  she  only  made  herself  more 
disquieted,  more  restless  than  ever;  while  Ella,  full  of 
deep  desires  for  her  sister's  peace,  poured  out  her  heart, 
like  a  simple  child,  to  her  Father  in  heaven,  and  left  the 
case  to  Him,  with  the  quiet  confidence  that  He  had 
heard,  and  would  assuredly  answer  her. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

THE  AUNT  AND  COUSINS. 

|ND  now  for  the  aunt  and  cousins.  We  find  them 
in  their  own  drawing-room,  in  Moray  Place, 
Siil  on  the  evening  of  the  day  before  the  young 
strangers  are  exj)ected.  The  evening  was  cold  enough 
to  make  the  brightly  burning  little  fire  very  acceptable. 
The  room  was  large,  well  proportioned,  and  tastefully  as 
well  as  comfortably  furnislied ;  and  the  cheerful  gas-light 
and  well-spread  tea-table  gave  comfort  and  pleasantness 
to  the  scene.  It  was  only  the  inanimate  objects,  how- 
ever, that  looked  either  cheerful  or  comfortable.  At  the 
moment  of  our  introduction  to  the  parly  tliere  was  an 
air  of  constraint,  an  evident  want  of  harmony,  among  all 
its  members. 

The  two  gentlemen,  by  right  of  seniority,  come  to  be 
first  mentioned.  They  .sat  together  strikingly  alike  in 
feature,  but  very  unlike  in  e.\i)rcssion.  They  were  both 
fine,  gentlemanly-looking  men.  ]]ut  while  the  calm 
gravity  of  the  younger  brother's  face  sccmeil  habitual,  if 
not  constant,  the  quickly  moving  e}e  and  llexible  mouib 
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of  the  cider  promised  rapid  and  sudden  changes  of  ex- 
pression, altliough,  for  the  first  five  or  ten  minutes,  all 
such  change  had  been  only  from  dissatisfaction  to  impa- 
tience, and  from  impatience  to  anger. 

Opposite  the  brothers,  and  a  little  apart  from  the  circle, 
was  a  sofa,  on  which  lay  the  mother  of  the  family.  She 
must,  when  young,  have  been  a  very  pretty  woman.  She 
was  indeed  pretty  now,  though  her  face  was  rather  too 
small  and  thin.  The  delicacy  of  complexion,  while  it 
added  to  her  beauty,  served  in  some  measure  as  excuse 
for  the  self-pity  which  was  the  predominant  expression  of 
her  countenance. 

Her  eldest  daughter,  Louisa,  who  presided  at  the  tea- 
table,  was  very  like  her.  She  had  her  mother's  pretty 
small  features  and  clear  skin.  In  expression  there  was 
this  difierence  between  them,  that  the  mother's  self  pity 
was,  in  the  daughter,  exchanged  for  self-complacency. 

Louisa  was  a  very  pretty  girl.  But  Edith,  the  second 
daughter,  was  a  strikingly  handsome  woman.  She  was 
tall,  perhaps  a  little  too  fully  formed  for  her  age  ;  but  her 
carriage  was  so  good,  her  motions  so  graceful,  that  one 
soon  forgot  to  note  any  such  defect.  Her  face  was  very 
fine,  her  features  regular,  her  eyes  magnificent.  But  her 
look  of  cold  indifference  and  pride  marred  all  her  beauty. 
Very  beautiful  she  was,  but  not  attractive,  and  at  this 
moment  perhaps  less  attractive  even  than  usual,  as  she 
leant  back  in  her  low  chair,  her  empty  tea-cup  in  her 
hand,  playing  carelessly  with  the  tea-spoon,  while  a  sar- 
castic smile  was  the  only  token  that  she  gave  the  least 
attention  to  what  was  going  on  around  her. 
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By  the  frequent  impatient  glances  her  Uncle  Henry 
cast  upon  her,  it  might  have  been  inferred  that  it  was 
against  her  in  particular  that  his  anger  had  been  aroused. 
But  his  first  words  were  of  general  reprobation. 

"  I  wish  wth  all  my  heart,"  he  exclaimed  impatiently, 
setting  down  his  tea-cup,  and  pushing  back  his  chair, 
"  that  I  had  made  arrangements  for  taking  them  to  my 
own  house.  I  ought  to  have  taken  a  house  in  Edinburgh 
for  the  winter ;  I  ought  to  have  brought  in  my  sei^vants 
or  hired  others,  or  done  anything,  rather  than  suffer  the 
poor  children  to  come  to  a  house  where  they  are  so  un- 
welcome." 

"Unwelcome,  my  dear  brother!"  cried  Mrs  Hamil- 
ton; "what  could  put  such  an  idea  into  your  head?  I 
am  sure  you  must  have  misunderstood  the  girls.  I  know 
you  do  them  injustice,  if  you  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
they  are  not  quite  glad  to  do  everything  for  their  poor 
cousins ;  I  am  very  sure  you  will  never  find  any  of  my 
girls  deficient  in  their  duty  towards  their  relations." 

"Duty!"  the  old  gentleman  muttered,  in  a  lone  that 
would  have  rejoiced  Marian's  heart.  He  had  no  time  to 
answer  his  sister-in-law;  Louisa  was  eager  to  coTToborate 
her  mother's  assertions. 

"  Yes  indeed,  dear  uncle,"  she  said  in  a  most  compla- 
cent tone.  "  We  can  feel  nothing  but  joy  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  showing  kindness  to  poor  Marian  and 
F.lla.  I  only  meant  that,  of  course,  with  two  stranger 
inmates  of  the  family,  we  rould  not  expect  to  have  our 
time  so  much  at  our  own  disposal  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  have.     But  I  am  sure  wc  shall  be  p<-r- 
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fectly  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  that  kind  for  our 
cousins." 

Apparently  Louisa's  somewhat  studied  form  of  speech 
did  not  please  her  uncle,  any  more  than  her  mother's  use 
of  the  word  duty  had  done.  He  pushed  his  chair  still 
farther  back  with  another  impatient  jerk,  as  he  said,  turn- 
ing more  towards  Edith — 

"  I  suppose  I  cannot  hear  what  people  say,  or  under- 
stand what  they  mean  :  I  suppose  I  shall  be  told  that 
Edith  never  said  that  the  poor  girls  would  be  a  trouble 
and  annoyance  to  every-  one?" 

"  I  certainly  could  not  have  said.  To  every  one,  Uncle 
Henry,"  Edith  answered  with  great  suavity  of  manner, 
but  with  her  cold  sarcastic  smile  j  "  because  I  have  not 
the  smallest  intention  of  taking  any  trouble  about  them. 
So  that  to  me  at  least  they  can  be  no  annoyance." 

"  My  dear  Edith,  how  strangely  you  express  yourself  1 " 
remonstrated  Mrs  Hamilton,  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
rather  dreaded  the  answer  she  might  receive. 

"  How  strangely  I  feel,  perhaps  you  mean,"  Edith 
answered  in  the  same  elaborately  polite  manner ;  "  for 
certainly  my  words  exactly  express  my  feelings." 

"  But,  Edith,"  Louisa  interposed  eagerly,  "  you  will 
make  Uncle  Henry  believe  that  you  do  not  intend  to  do 
anything  for  our  cousins'  comfort  or  happiness." 

"I  shall  only  then  make  him  believe  the  trutli.  I 
have  not  the  smallest  intention  of  putting  myself  at  all 
out  of  my  own  way  for  them,  or  for  any  other  cousins." 

"  My  dear  Edith,  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  say- 
ing;   you   do  not  consider  how  unamiable  you   make 
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yourself  appear,"  Lotiisa  still  urged,  colouring  wnth  vexa- 
tion. 

"  My  dear  Louisa,"  Edith  answered,  witn  a  very  mean- 
ing smile,  "I  leave  you  and  mamma  to  pursue  your  line; 
pray,  do  allow  me  to  pursue  my  own.  To  you  and 
mamma,  who  have  a  reputation  for  kindness  to  maintain, 
I  can  fancy  the  arrival  of  these  girls  must  be  a  very  great 
nuisance.  But,  as  I  make  no  pretensions  of  the  kind, 
it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference." 

"And  does  their  desolate  orphan  state,  or  their  near 
relationship,  give  them  no  claim  upon  your  kindness?" 
Mr  Hamilton  asked,  with  only  half  concealed  indignation. 

"  As  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  making  them  desolate 
or  orphans,  and  as  I  had  no  choice  about  having  tliem 
for  cousins,  I  do  not  see  upon  what  their  claim  upon  me 
can  be  founded,"  she  said  calmly,  bending  gracefully 
forward  to  place  her  cup  upon  the  table. 

Mr  Hamilton  rose  abruptly  from  his  seat,  shook  hands 
hastily  with  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  and  left  the 
room  without  another  word.  He  hastened  down-stairs, 
nnd  had  opened  the  door  to  go  out  before  he  recollected 
that  he  had  on  neither  hat  nor  great-coat.  With  an  im- 
patient exclamation  on  his  own  stupidity,  he  turned  back 
to  seek  them  ;  but  his  mind  was  so  pre-occupied  that  he 
would  have  met  with  little  success  had  not  his  brother, 
who  had  followed  him  down-stairs,  been  at  hand  to  help 
him.  Mr  Hamilton  took  the  coat  held  out  to  him,  and 
put  it  on,  without  seeming  to  perceive  who  was  his  as- 
sistant. He  kept  muttering  to  himself,  as  he  buttoned 
it  ui), 
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"  Such  a  girl !  such  a  temper !  Thank  God,  she  is 
only  my  niece;  although  that  is  bad  enough,  too.  I 
have  a  good  mind  never  to  come  back  unless  when  I 
know  she  is  out.  She  makes  me  cross  and  ill-natured, 
and  everything  that  is  bad,"  Then,  as  he  looked  up  and 
saw  his  brother,  the  expression  of  his  face  changed,  and 
he  wrung  the  other's  hand  with  great  affection.  "  O  my 
dear  James,"  he  cried,  "  I  pity  you  from  my  heart  for 
having  such  a  child.     How  can  you  ever  bear  it?" 

The  younger  Mr  Hamilton  could  not  altogether  re- 
press a  smile  at  the  absence  of  mind  which  made  his 
brother  speak  such  unpleasant  truths.  But  he  cordially 
returned  the  pressure  of  his  hand  as  he  answered, 

"  You  ought  to  do  more  than  pity  me,  Henry." 

"  You  mean  I  ought  to  help  you?"  his  brother  replied 
earnestly.  "  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  could.  But  I 
don't  quite  see  any  way  to  do  it.  I  might,  to  be  sure, 
take  her  away  from  you  for  a  time.  I  might  ask  her  to 
go  to  Balnachin  with  me  when  I  go  back;  but  she  would 
probably  decline  the  invitation.  Besides,  I  had  planned 
taking  Ella  and  Marian  with  me,  and  it  might  not  be 
fair  to  give  them  such  a  disagreeable  companion.  But," 
looking  as  if  a  bright  thought  had  suddenly  struck  him, 
"I  might  offer  to  take  her  a  pleasant  little  journey  some- 
where— to  London  say,  or  even  to  Paris.  She  might 
like  that,  and  it  would  always  relieve  you  of  her  presence 
for  a  short  time." 

"  My  dear  Henry,"  his  brother  said,  laughing,  "  the 
case  is  not  quite  so  desperate  as  you  seem  to  think." 

But  Mr  Hamilton's  mind  was  too  much  occupied  to 
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allow  of  his  attending.  He  went  on,  after  a  moment's 
consideration — 

"And  if  I  could  only  get  a  husband  for  her,  that 
would  be  a  relief  for  ever.  I  think  it  might  be  done. 
There  is  Mr  Campbell  of  Grindledeer.  I  know  he  wants 
a  wife ;  but  then  he  is  a  cross  oUl  man  ;  they  would 
quarrel  dreadfully.  But  there  is  young  Crawford.  He 
is  a  fine  fellow.     I  have  a  great  regard  for  him." 

"  And  therefore,"  his  brother  interrupted,  "  you  would 
give  him  a  wife  who  is,  you  think,  the  impersonation  of 
everything  that  is  disagreeable." 

Mr  Hamilton's  face  fell  as  this  view  was  presented  to 
him.     His  brother  continued — 

"And,  indeed,  I  had  no  intention  of  claiming  help 
from  you.  I  meant  to  say  that  you  ought  to  blame,  as 
well  as  pity  me.  As  poor  Edith's  father,  her  undis- 
ciplined temper  ought  to  be  a  severe  reproach  to  me.  I 
ought  to  have  bestowed  more  pains  upon  her  training 
while  she  was  young.  You  do  not  knew  how  bitterly  I 
feel  my  fault." 

He  spoke  with  unusual  openness,  and  with  much  feel- 
ing. Mr  Hamilton  was  deeply  moved.  Full  of  the  one 
desire  to  comfort  him,  he  could  not  look  impartially  at 
the  question. 

"My  dear  James,"  he  cried  eagerly,  "you  reproach 
yourself  too  much.  ICver  since  ICdilh  was  quite  a  child, 
her  temper  has  always  been  e(iually  ungovernable.  You 
could  not — no  one  could,  or  can  do,  mucli  good  to  one 
like  }ier." 

A  warm  sliake  of  the  hand,  and  a  cordial  good  night, 
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°/as  the  only  answer.  It  was  not  often  that  the  younger 
Mr  Hamilton  could  speak  of  his  feehngs.  It  had  been 
an  effort  to  say  so  much  as  he  had  done,  and  he  could 
not  go  further;  but  as  Mr  Hamilton  went  down  the 
steps,  he  paused  suddenly,  then  turned  back,  and  eagerly 
seized  his  brother's  hand. 

"  James,"  he  said  earnestly,  *'  I  am  sorry  I  said  that. 
I  did  wrong  to  say  that  no  one  could  do  Edith  good.  I 
believe  we  cannot  But  there  is  One  who  can,  even  the 
Lord,  the  Sanctifier  ;  and  I  was  very  wrong  to  forget 
Him,  and  His  power.  From  this  day  henceforward,  I 
shall  make  it  the  subject  of  special  prayer  that  He  will 
make  our  poor  Edith  see  her  sin,  and  will  stand  by  her 
side  to  help  her  to  overcome  it.  I  ought  to  have  done 
it  long  ago.  But  I  have  felt  only  fretted  by  the  poor 
child's  temper,  and  have  only  striven  to  keep  myself  oi.\t 
of  her  way.  I  have  been  ver^'  wrong.  Nov,-  it  shall  be 
different,  I  promise  you;  and  take  courage,  brother, — 
with  the  Lord  on  our  side  we  shall,  we  must  succeed." 

"  Henry,  I  wish  I  had  your  simple  faith  and  confi- 
dence," the  other  replied  with  great  feehng. 

"And  why  have  you  not,  dear  brother?  Don't  you 
know  that  the  Lord  is  more  ready  to  give  than  we  are 
to  receive  ?  Don't  you  know  that  He  takes  pleasure  in 
the  prosperity  of  His  servants  ?  Do  you  think  that  it  is 
His  will  that  you  should  be  without  the  joy  of  a  confid- 
ing trust?  Ah!  brother,  if  you  think  this,  you  must 
know  little  of  the  tenderness,  the  exceeding  loving-khid- 
ness  of  our  Father's  heart." 

"  I  know  httle  of  Him  as  you  do,  Henry,"  his  brotl^er 
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answered  sadly.  "  Few  people  live  in  God's  presence 
and  favour  as  you  do." 

"  It  is  only,  then,  because  they  will  not  believe  His 
word,  when  He  so  tenderly  invites  them  to  come  to  His 
heart,"  Mr  Hamilton  said  with  great  fen^our.  "  O  James, 
you  do  not  think  that  it  is  His  will  that  we  should  stand 
aside  fearing,  trembling,  when  He,  gracious  and  full  of 
compassion  as  He  is,  invites  us  to  draw  near,  in  the 
name  and  righteousness  of  His  dear  Son  ! " 

Again  he  received  no  other  answer  than  a  liearly 
squeeze  of  the  hand,  and  again  they  parted.  The  elder 
brother's  countenance  was  completely  changed.  Vexa- 
tion and  anger  had  given  place  to  peace  and  calm  hajjpi- 
ness;  and  in  his  heart  there  was  no  feeling  for  Edith 
except  the  tenderest  compassion,  the  mo'St  earnest  desire 
for  her  welfare.  From  that  evening,  Edith  look  a  new 
position  in  his  eyes.  From  henceforth,  he  thought  of 
her  only  in  reference  to  his  prayers  in  her  behalf.  She 
was  the  niece  whose  case  he  was  daily  committing  to 
the  Lord,  and  for  whose  salvation  he  was  patiently,  yet 
confidently  waiting. 

In  the  nicanthne,  a  very  dift'crent  scene  was  taking 
place  in  tlic  drawing-room  he  had  left.  So  soon  as  the 
two  brothers  were  gone,  Louisa  turned  angrily  to  Iklith, 
saying— 

"How  can  you  go  on  in  tliat  way,  Edith?  *You  are 
really  too  provoking  Any  one,  to  hear  you,  would  fancy 
that  we  were  the  most  unamiable  jjeople  in  the  world." 

'■  My  dear  Louisa,"  Edith  answered  tahnly,  rising,  and 
going  to  a  book-case  as  she  spoke,  "  pray,  keep  yourself 
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quiet  So  long  as  I  allow  you  to  play  the  pretty  amiable 
young  lady,  you  may  leave  me  to  be  what  nature  made 
me.  It  will  only  bring  out,  in  more  striking  contrast, 
your  exquisite  sweetness,  and  general  benevolence." 

"But,  my  dear  Edith,"  her  mother  remonstrated,  in 
the  somewhat  timid  tone  she  always  employed  towards 
her  second  daughter.  "  Really  Louisa  is  right.  No 
one  will  give  you  credit  for  the  good  feelings  you 
really  possess,  if  you  accustom  yourself  to  speak  in  that 
way." 

"  !My  dear  mamma,  pray  be  content  with  the  credit 
you  and  Louisa  obtain  from  every  one.  You  worl:  hard 
enough  for  it.  It  is  only  fair  you  should  get  it.  But  as 
for  me,  you  must  excuse  me.  I  cannot  take  so  much 
trouble  for  what,  after  all,  I  do  not  really  value." 

"  Really,  Edith,  you  are  far  from  complimentary," 
Louisa  cried",  with  a  heightened  colour.  "  You  appear 
to  think  that  we  care  for  nothing  but  the  appearance 
of  being  kind  and  amiable." 

"  And  if  it  be  so,  I  imagine  it  is  more  your  fault  than 
mine.  I  always  say  what  I  think,"  Edith  replied,  in  the 
same  unmoved  tone.  And  having  found  her  book,  she 
left  the  room,  with  only  a  quiet  nod,  and,  "  Good  night, 
mamma  j  I  suppose  you  will  be  in  bed  before  I  come 
down-stairs  again." 

As  the  door  closed  after  her,  j\lrs  Hamilton  sought 
her  usual  relief  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  in  bitter  lamenta- 
tions over  her  hard  fate,  in  having  such  an  undutiful 
daughter. 

"  So  much  pains  as  I  have  taken  with  you  all,"  she 
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said,  "  and  Edith  to  turn  out  such  a  discredit  to  me — to 
aUofus!" 

Louisa  was  an  affectionate  daughter,  and  hastened  to 
comfort  her  mother.  She  knelt  down  by  her  sofa,  and, 
kissing  her  affectionately,  eagerly  assured  her  that  no 
one  would  think  of  blaming  her  for  Edith's  faults. 

"  No  one  who  knows  Edith  can  fail  to  see  how  self- 
willed  she  is.  Dear  mamma,  every  one  knows  how 
carefully  you  have  taught  and  watched  over  us.  Indeed, 
dear  mamma,  no  one  can  blame  you :  all  blame  will  rest 
on  Edith  herself." 

"  But  I  am  sorry  that  she  should  be  blamed.  I  can- 
not bear  that  people  should  be  able  to  say  that  any  one 
of  ray  girls  is  ill-tempered  or  hard-hearted ;  and  that  will 
be  said  of  Edith,  if  she  goes  on  as  she  is  doing  now." 

"  Well,  let  it  be  said.  She  very  well  deserves  it.  She 
is  really  a  nuisance,  with  her  abominable  temper,  con- 
stantly making  a  disturbance,  and  making  us  all  uncom- 
fortable," said  Emma,  the  tliird  daughter,  who  had  not 
yet  .spoken. 

I  overlooked  Emma  in  my  description  of  the  family 
party.  IJut  the  oversight  was  so  far  excusable,  that  she 
was  often  overlooked  in  the  presence  of  her  older  and 
more  striking  sisters.  Like  all  her  mother's  children,  she 
had  pretty  small  features,  but  slie  had  neither  Louisa's 
animation  nor  Editii's  beauty.  And  any  prettiness  her 
face  possessed,  was  destroyed  by  her  habitually  peevish, 
discontented  expression.  In  conversational  powers,  as 
in  personal  aj>pcarance,  she  was  greatly  her  sisters' 
ip.ferior.     She  had  not  Edith's  piquant  originality  and 
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independence,  nor  Louisa's  gay  and  pleasant  manner. 
Her  own  comfort  and  pleasure  were  too  exclusively  the 
object  of  her  thoughts ;  complaint  was  too  much  the 
staple  of  her  conversation,  to  make  her  an  agreeable  oi 
amusing  companion.  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
she  did  her  mother  as  Uttle  credit  as  Edith.  But  Mrs 
Hamilton  did  not  realise  this  fact.  Emma's  fretfulness 
was  less  obtrusive  than  Edith's  pride  and  haughty  indif- 
ference. So  long  as  Emma  had  her  OAvn  comfortable 
seat,  and  was  left  at  peace  to  amuse  or  occupy  herself 
as  she  pleased,  she  was  quite  satisfied  to  remain  in  the 
background.  And  although  she  never  awakened  the 
admiration  to  which  Louisa  was  accustomed,  yet  pity, 
more  than  dislike,  was  the  feeling  with  which  she  was 
generally  regarded.  But  all  this  is  a  digression.  We 
must  return  to  Mrs  Hamilton,  who  was  beginning  to 
feel  soothed  and  comforted  by  Louisa's  earnest  atten- 
tions. 

"  It  was  so  provoking,"  she  said,  complainingly,  "  that 
Edith  should  break  out  in  that  way  before  your  uncle. 
He  has  such  very  exalted  notions  on  the  subject  of  family 
affection." 

"  But  really,  mamma,"  urged  Louisa,  '■  Uncle  Henry 
is  a  little  provoking,  you  know.  I  am  very  sorry  for  our 
cousins,  and  shall  be  delighted  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
make  them  comfortable.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  entirely 
a  pleasant  prospect  to  have  two  strangers  coming  to  live 
with  us  for  a  permanency,  and  one  of  them  a  poor,  sickly 
child.  They  may  be  very  charming,  and  all  that ;  but 
they  may  be  quite  tlie  opposite.    And  really  one  may  be 
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excused  for  looking  fonsard  a  little  doubtfully  to  their 
arrivaL" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Emma ;  "  Ella  can  hardly  be  any- 
thing but  a  trouble  to  us,  so  young  as  she  is,  and  so  much 
of  an  invalid." 

"  That  may  be  all  very  true,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs 
Hamilton,  "  but  we  cannot  help  ourselves.  If  your 
Uncle  Henry  takes  upon  himself  the  burden  of  making 
a  suitable  provision  for  them,  poor  things  !  the  least  we 
can  do  is  to  give  them  a  home  in  our  house." 

"  But  why  does  not  Uncle  Henry  take  them  to  his 
house  1 "  Louisa  asked. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  he  could  hardly  manage  that  for  this 
winter  at  least.  You  know  he  likes  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Edinburgh ;  and  he  likes  to  live  in  lodgings,  because 
he  fancies  that  his  old  servants  might  not  like  the  bustle 
of  a  town,  or  to  be  put  out  of  all  the  old-fasliioned  ways 
they  are  indulged  in  at  Balnachin.  Besides,  I  don't 
think  it  would  have  looked  well  to  have  had  the  girls  go 
to  his  house.  It  seems  most  natural  tiiat  they  should 
live  with  the  married  uncle.  People  might  have  thought 
us  unkind,  had  we  not  taken  them  into  our  family." 

"  Oh,  well, "  answered  Louisa,  cheerfully,  gathering  uj) 
her  mother's  plaid  as  Mrs  llaniilton  rose  to  go  to  her 
bedroom,  "  if  it  is  to  be,  it  is  to  be,  and  we  have  only 
to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  to  hope  they  may  turn  out 
pleasant  girls.  At  any  rate,  we  can  always  do  our  duty 
by  them,  and  then,  if  any  quarrel  should  arise,  no  one 
can  blame  us." 

"  My  dear  Louisa,  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  have  to  do 
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with  vou  !  You  are  always  so  right-thinking  and  reason- 
able," Mrs  Hamilton  said  fondly,  as  she  took  Louisa's 
offered  arm.  "  And  indeed,  my  dear,  you  have  your  re- 
ward. Every  one  likes  you  and  admires  you.  It  was 
only  yesterday  that  old  Mrs  Oliphant  told  me  that  every 
mother  envied  me  for  having  such  a  good,  dutiful 
daughter." 

Yes,  Louisa  had  her  reward.  Her  poor  mother  did 
not  realise  the  full  import  of  her  words.  It  might  have 
been  well  had  she  oftener  recalled  the  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture she  had  unconsciously  quoted,  or  had  she  thought- 
fully weighed  its  solemn  meaning.  The  principle  therein 
condemned  was  in  truth  the  principle  upon  which  she 
had  acted  in  all  her  dealings  with  her  children,  in  all 
her  laborious  efforts  to  make  them  what  she  wished  them 
to  be.  The  reward  she  had  sought  for  them,  and  for 
herself,  had  ever  been  the  world's  praise.  And  while 
rejoicing  in  obtaining  it,  or  grieving  when  it  was  with- 
held, she.  never  considered  that,  as  this  was  all  she 
worked  for,  so  nothing  more  precious,  nothing  more  en- 
during, should  she  gain.  The  world's  praise  was  em- 
phatically her  reward,  and  with  it  she  must  be  content. 

All  her  own  education  had  been  fitted  to  foster  in  her 
this  desire  for  admiration.  She  was  the  only  child  of 
her  parents,  the  only  child  in  a  large  circle  of  relatives. 
From  her  cradle  she  had  been  an  object  of  interest  and 
affection  to  every  one  around  her.  And  as  she  grew  up, 
pretty,  sprightly,  agreeable,  excessive  admiration  was 
added  to  affection.  She  had  a  certain  natural  clever- 
ness, was  quick  of  comprehension,  had  an  aptitude  for 
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acquiring  accomplishments,  and  a  neatness  of  hand  and 
correctness  of  eye  which  enabled  her  to  excel  in  all  lady- 
like arts  or  occupations.  By  her  idolising  relations  she 
was  extravagantly  estimated  and  extolled,  until  it  was 
perhaps  only  natural  that  she  should  come  to  look  upon 
herself  as  a  kind  of  prodigy  of  cleverness,  sense,  and 
amiabiUty.  Her  opinion  being  always  listened  to  \nth 
interest,  and  received  with  applause,  she  naturally  learned 
to  consider  them  infallible,  and  to  trust  herself  entirely 
and  undoubtingly  to  her  own  guidance. 

Removed  by  her  marriage  from  the  circle  of  partial 
admirers  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed,  and  intro- 
duced among  strangers  less  willing  to  take  her  good 
qiialities  on  trust,  she  found  more  effort  necessary  to 
obtain  the  admiration  without  which  she  could  not  be 
happy.  And  every  effort  of  the  kind,  successful  or  not, 
only  increased  her  morbid  craving.  She  had  good  prin- 
ciples and  good  feelings,  but  she  exercised  them  but 
little.  Desire  for  admiration  became  the  one  ruling 
motive  of  all  her  life.  Not  admiration  of  her  individual 
good  qualities  only,  but  admiration  of  everything  belong- 
ing to  her, — of  her  husband,  her  children,  her  servants, 
her  house,  and  her  furniture.  For  this  she  toiled,  for 
this  she  laboured ;  and,  unfortunately  for  her  children, 
she  held  forth  this  same  admiration  as  the  one  great 
object  for  which  they  should  aim, — the  one  reward  for 
all  they  did. 

It  x/as  upon  Louisa  that  her  teaching  had  taken  most 
effect;  and  Louisa  was  licr  favourite  child.  She  was 
very  like  her  mother.      Specially  like  her  in  this,  that 
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while  she  had  all  Mrs  Hamilton's  excessive  love  of 
praise,  she  had,  like  her,  many  of  those  qualities  and 
talents  which  make  praise  easily  attainable.  Her  man- 
ners were  lively  and  pleasant;  and,  \\'ithout  any  great 
depth  of  thought,  any  large  amount  of  either  knowledge 
or  wisdom,  she  had  a  natural  quickness  and  cleverness, 
which  enabled  her  to  converse  easily  and  plausibly  on 
most  subjects.  She  was,  like  her  mother,  neat-handed, 
and  had  an  uncommon  knack  of  doing  well  and  easily 
almost  everything  she  undertook.  As  her  mother's  vice- 
gerent in  household  matters,  she  gave  universal  satisfac- 
tion. She  had  a  natural  love  of  order  and  regularity, 
which  made  housekeeping  very  easy  to  her.  Nothing 
was  forgotten  by  her,  nothing  overlooked.  The  wants 
of  every  member  of  the  household  were  carefully  at- 
tended to  and  provided  for,  from  her  grave  father  down 
to  the  little,  wild,  pickle  Harry,  the  youngest  child  of 
the  family,  and  the  plaything  and  plague  of  all.  And, 
in  addition  to  other  qualities,  she  had  a  real  kindness  of 
heart  which  made  her  service  to  others  pleasant  both  to 
herself  and  to  them. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  seeing  that  her  mother 
was  still  depressed  and  melancholy,  she  spared  no 
trouble  to  comfort  and  cheer  her.  She  insisted  upon 
taking  the  place  of  Mrs  Hamilton's  usual  attendant,  and 
waited  on  her  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  attention. 
She  brushed  her  hair,  with  the  light,  steady  touch  so 
pleasant  to  one  whose  head  ached,  and  whose  nerves 
were  easilj'  excited;  undressed  her;  arranged  her  pil- 
lows and  curtains,  and  folded  up  and   laid  aside  hei 
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clothes;  and  all  with  so  much  pleasant,  cheerful  alacrity, 
and  kind  attention,  and  care,  as  made  every  service 
doubly  valuable.  Then  she  knelt  by  the  bedside,  after 
her  more  menial  duties  were  over,  and  chatted  plea- 
santly and  amusingly,  diverting  her  mother's  thoughts 
from  the  disagreeable  scenes  of  the  drawing-room,  and 
gradually  and  skilfully  soothing  away  ever}'  painful  feel- 
ing, and  making  her  feel  quiet,  and  indined  to  sleep. 
Mrs  Hamilton  had  good  reason  to  say  that  Louisa  was 
always  her  greatest  comfort. 

In  the  same  easy,  cheerful  way,  and  with  the  same 
spirit,  when  she  saw  her  mother  asleep,  Louisa  turned 
to  other  duties.  Going  back  to  the  drawing-room,  she 
went  about  it,  with  her  light  step,  and  quick  eye,  putting 
everything  straight  and  neat,  looking  after  the  fire,  wheel- 
ing round  her  father's  arm-chair,  setting  his  little  table 
beside  it,  seeking  out  his  books  and  newspaper,  and 
making  ever)thing  look  just  as  she  knew  he  liked  best 
to  find  them;  and  all  the  time  finding  pleasant,  cheer- 
ing words  to  say  to  Emma,  who  was  still  gnmibling 
over  the  prospect  of  their  cousins'  arrival  and  over  the 
recollection  of  Edith's  disagreeable  temper  and  man- 
ner. Finally,  she  sat  down  to  write  a  lively,  amusing 
letter  to  an  old  governess  who  had  few  amusements  or 
pleasures,  except  those  which  Louisa  ])rovi(led  for  her. 
Surely,  in  the  eyes  of  man,  there  was  little  wanting  to 
make  Louisa  a  perfect  daughter,  sister,  friend. 

Upon  Edith  her  mother's  example  and  precepts  had 
wrought  very  differently.  Erom  her  early  childhood, 
Edith  had  been   self-willed  and  proud,  but  with   many 
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fine  qualities,  which  might  have  made  her  a  noble 
woman  had  she  been  in  better  hands.  As  it  was,  her 
strong,  clear  judgment  enabled  her  early  to  find  out  the 
real  tendency  of  her  mother's  precepts  and  example, 
and  the  natural  uprightness  of  her  spirit  made  her  de- 
spise and  condemn  it.  Ah  !  who  can  tell  the  evil  to  a 
woman's  heart,  of  learning  to  despise  those  she  ought 
to  love  and  reverence  %  Edith's  natural  disposition  was 
deficient  in  womanly  softness  and  tenderness,  and,  of 
course,  the  injury  was  therefore  greater  to  her  than  it 
might  have  been  to  another.  Priding  herself  on  her 
own  superior  integrity,  she  began  by  condemning  that 
amiability  and  show  of  feeling  which  she  had  too  often 
proved  to  be  mere  show,  and  she  ended  by  trying  to 
laugh  at  all  feeling,  true  or  false.  She  was  not  happy  j 
she  could  not  be  happy  with  such  feelings  and  opinions, 
and  often  unconsciously  avenged  the  disquiet  of  her 
own  undisciplined  heart  upon  others.  Often,  as  on  the 
present  evening,  she  was  only  indulging  a  bitterness  of 
temper  her  own  unhappiness  had  aroused,  when  she  fan- 
cied she  was  making  a  noble  protest  against  all  untruth- 
fulness and  false  seeming.  And  often  the  desire  to 
make  others  uncomfortable,  which  arose  from  her  own 
discomfort,  dictated  the  hard  words,  and  scornful  ges- 
tures, which  she  believed  were  only  well-merited  censure 
and  reproof. 
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T  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  the  orphans 
reached  Edinburgh.  Their  voyage  was  most 
pleasant  and  prosperous,  until  within  the  last 
twelve  hours,  when  they  met  a  thick  fog,  which  greatly 
retarded  their  progress,  and  they  did  not  reach  Granton 
until  nearly  six  o'clock. 

Their  Uncle  Henry  was  waiting  for  them,  and  ga\e 
them  the  most  cordial  welcome.  He  had  prepared  him- 
self to  love  the  girls  for  their  father's  sake  ;  but  he  was 
not  prepared  to  have  his  heart  so  taken  by  storm,  as  it 
was,  by  Marian's  frank,  hearty  trust  in  his  affection,  ai^l 
by  F.lla's  small,  helpless  figure,  and  sweet,  jdacid  face. 

His  kindness  was  the  only  bright  spot  in  tlicir  drive 
from  Granton  to  Moray  Place.  All  else  was  cheerless 
and  depressing.  The  fog  had  come  down  tliicker  ai.I 
thicker,  and  hung  dark,  wet,  and  cold  round  their  ( ab. 
as  they  drove  along.  Marian  looked  in  vain  for  some 
tokens  of  that  beauty  of  whirh  she  had  lieard  so  nnich. 
Jlouses,  trees,  and  h.ills  were;  all  lost  in  one  shajieless 
mass  of  sragke  and  mist 
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•  "  I  think  it  is  always  foggy  in  England,"  Marian  mut- 
tered, as  she  drew  Ella's  wraps  more  closely  round  her, 
forgetting,  in  her  discontent,  the  bright  days  of  their 
voyage.    "  It  is  miserably  cold  and  comfortless." 

All  cold  and  discomfort  were,  however,  left  behind  in 
the  streets.  Within  their  new  home  everything  looked 
bright  and  warm — specially  briglit  and  warm  their  own 
bedroom.  Seeing  the  desolate  aspect  out  of  doors, 
Louisa  had,  with  her  usual  good  sense,  ordered  the  gas 
to  be  lighted  and  the  curtains  drawn.  She  had  herself 
looked  after  the  fire,  and  arranged  the  furniture  in  the 
most  tasteful  and  cofivenient  manner ;  so  that  altogether, 
when  Ella  was  carried  in,  the  room  looked  as  cheerful 
and  pleasant  as  a  room  could  look,  and  bore,  further, 
those  e\ndent  tokens  of  the  kind  considerate  tliought  and 
care  of  its  arranger,  which  were  as  comforting  to  the 
heart  as  w'arm  fires  and  easy-chairs  were  to  the  body. 
The  bed  was  made  ready  for  the  night,  lest  the  invalid 
might  choose  to  go  to  it  at  once ;  and  a  A^ade,  inviting- 
looking  sofa,  with  its  warm,  bright-coloured  affghan,  was 
drawn  up  beside  the  fire,  that  she  might  lie  on  it  if  she 
preferred  it. 

Ella  was  carried  straight  up  to  this  room,  for  she  was 
too  much  fatigued  to  be  able  to  meet  the  family  party  in 
the  drawing-room.  She  thought  ever}-  one  was  very  good 
and  kind.  Her  Uncle  Henry  carried  her ;  her  aunt  and 
Louisa  accompanied  them ;  and  Louisa,  with  much  kind- 
ness, and  no  bustle,  assisted  Marian  to  take  off  her  cloak 
and  bonnet,  and  to  lay  her  comfortably  on  the  sofo- 
Ella  had  felt  very  much  worn  out  during  their  cold  drive 
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from  Granton.  But  the  pleasant  atmosphere  of  the  room 
revived  her ;  and  by  the  time  her  travelUng  attire  was  all 
iaid  aside,  she  declared  herself  both  able  and  anxious  to 
defer  going  to  bed  at  least  until  after  tea. 

"But  you  will  come  down -stairs,  my  dear,"  Mrs 
Hamilton  said  to  Marian.  "  You  have  hardly  seen  your 
Uncle  James  yet.  He  and  your  cousins  will  be  much 
disappointed  if  you  do  not  come  down," 

"  And  Klla  will,  I  am  sure,  allow  me  to  stay  and  attend 
upon  her,"  Louisa  added  pleasantly. 

Marian  looked  rather  unwilling  to  leave  her  sister,  and 
yielded  at  last  more  in  compliance  with  P^lla's  entreaties, 
tlian  with  her  aunt's  wish.  They  went  down-stairs  to- 
gether. This  was  what  Mrs  Hamilton  called  one  of  her 
well  days ;  she  was  able  to  take  her  own  place  at  the 
tea-table — her  own  part,  or,  as  Marian  thought,  more 
than  her  own  part  in  the  conversation.  With  those  whom 
she  loved,  or  where  the  subject  of  conversation  interested 
her,  Marian  could  talk  readily  and  easily.  But  when  the 
inclination  to  do  so  v.-as  wanting,  she  had  no  idea  of 
exerting  herself  to  find  conversation  for  the  amusement 
of  others.  She  always  considered  herself  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  talk  or  be  silent  exactly  as  she  chose.  Hci 
aunt  seemed  to  her  the  least  interesting  member  of  ih-^, 
family.  She  wished  to  find  out  the  characters  of  her 
beautiful  but  indilVerent-louking  cousin  Edith,  and  of  her 
grave  Uncle  James,  and  to  listen  to  her  Uncle  Henry's 
kiiid  and  jjleasant  words;  and  she  was  frelteil  almost 
beycji.d  encluranre  by  the  constant  flow  of  her  aunt's 
questions,   remarks,   and   trilling   pieces  of  information. 
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As  soon  as  she  could  with  any  civility,  perhaps  a  little 
sooner,  she  effected  her  escape.  The  moment  tea  was 
over,  she  started  up,  and  saying  she  must  go  and  see  to 
Ella,  she  prepared  to  leave  the  room  without  further 
ceremony. 

"  Very  well,  my  love,  do  as  you  like.  You  know  you 
are  at  home  here,"  her  aunt  said.  "  Edith,  you  will  go 
with  your  cousin,  lest  she  should  not  find  the  room 
readily." 

"  No,  no,"  Marian  cried  hurriedly,  eager  to  get  to  Ella 
alone  ;  "  don't  take  the  trouble  pray,  Edith ;  I  know  the 
way  perfectly."  And  she  hastily  closed  the  door,  as  if 
afraid  of  being. pursued. 

Edith  had  risen  slowly  at  her  mother's  summons,  but 
seemed  well  pleased  to  be  spared  the  task. 

"  She  is  an  interesting-looking  girl,"  Mrs  Hamilton 
remarked,  looking  complacently  at  her  own  more  beauti- 
ful daughter.  "  Interesting  and  attractive,  though  not 
regularly  pretty.  She  seems  a  little  shy.  I  was  so 
anxious  to  make  her  feel  at  home,  and  at  her  ease,  that 
I  have  really  quite  worn  myself  out  with  finding  conver- 
sation for  her." 

"  More  proud  than  shy,  I  suspect,"  said  Edith ;  "  I 
am  glad  I  had  resolved  beforehand  to  take  no  charge  or 
her.  Louisa  and  you  will  find  your  patience  pretty  well 
tried,  I  imagine." 

"  Well,  now,  I  like  Cousin  Marian's  face  famously," 
broke  in  Harry,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion. 
"  She  looked  proud  only  once,  and  I  liked  her  all  the 
better  for  it.     It  was  when  mamma  was  abusing  Italy, 
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which  Uncle  Henry  says  is  like  Marian's  native  land. 
I  should  look  proud  enough,  and  angry  enough,  too, 
I  know,  if  any  one  abused  my  dear,  good,  old  Scot- 
land." 

"  My  dear  Harr}-,"  his  mother  remonstrated  languidly, 
*•  I  did  not  abuse  Italy.  I  only  said  Italy  would  not  be 
to  my  taste, — that  I  should  not  like  to  live  there." 

"  Well,  but  I  don't  see  the  use  of  saying  that,"  Harry 
said  bluntly.  "  I  don't  suppose  Marian  had  any  over- 
whelming desire  to  know  how  Italy  would  suit  your  par- 
ticular taste." 

"  Harr)',  Harry,  you  are  an  impertinent  dog,"  said  his 
father,  catching  hold  of  him  as  he  passed  his  chair. 

"  Well,  but  really,  papa,  you  know,  to  bore  her  with 
tiresome  questions  was  a  queer  way  to  make  her  feel  at 
ease  and  at  home." 

"Come,  come,  Harry,"  Mr  Hamilton  said,  more  de- 
cidedly ;  "  your  mother's  conversation  is  for  above  your 
criticism.     You  must  not  learn  to  be  disrespectful." 

Harrj"  yielded  obedience  so  far  that  he  said  no  more 
until  Mr  Hamilton  rose  to  leave  the  room,  when  he 
muttered,  in  a  half  rebellious,  half  playful  tone,  "  Ah, 
Imt  I  know  I  could  have  done  better,"  and  then  ran 
down-stairs  after  his  father,  to  prefer  a  request  for  some 
pecial  indultrence,  knowing  well  that,  privileged  as  he 
was,  his  wilfulness  would  not  influence  the  answer  he 
might  receive." 

'•  I  hope,  Edith,  you  are  mistaken,"  Mrs  Hamilton 
said,  thoughtfully,  as  Harry  and  his  father  left  the  room. 
"  I  hojie  Marian  is  not  proud.     Pride  is  disagreeable  in 
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any  one;  but  in  a  girl  situated  as  she  is,  it  would  be 
intolerable." 

"Situated  as  she  is  !"  Uncle  Henry  broke  in,  a  little 
warmly.  "  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  madam  \  As 
you  say,  pride  is  unsuitable  to  any  of  us;  but  what  is 
there  in  Marian's  circumstances  to  make  it  more  unsuit- 
able to  her  than  to  any  one  else?" 

"Only,  my  dear  brother,"  she  answered  blandly,  "  you 
know  she  and  Ella  have  no  fixed  position  in  society,  as 
other  girls  have.  Poor  things !  they  are,  you  know,  quite 
dependent  upon  others." 

"  Dependent ! "  he  again  repeated  with  increasing 
heat.  "  They  are  no  more  dependent  than  other 
girls  are.  You  much  mistake  my  intentions,  if  you 
suppose  I  mean  that  they  should  be  dependent  upon 
any  one." 

"O  my  dear  brother,  we  all  know  your  kindness, 
your  generosity,"  was  all  she  was  allowed  to  say.  !Mr 
Hamilton  went  on  vehemently — 

"  There  is  neither  kindness  nor  generosity  in  the  case. 
I  only  do  my  bare  duty  to  them.  I  should  like  to 
know  who  is  bound  to  support  my  poor  brother's  orphan 
children,  if  their  own  uncle  is  not,  who  has  no  children 
of  his  own  to  care  for?  The  kindness  and  generosity 
are  all  to  myself." 

"  Mamma  migl^t  have  been  pardoned  for  supposing 
that  Uncle  Frank  was  bound  to  provide  for  his  own 
children,"  Edith  said,  in  her  calm,  provoking  manner. 

"  And  would  have  done  so  if  he  could,"  he  answered 
angrily.     "  Your  uncle  was  not  a  man  to  fail  in  his  duty 
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to  his  children,  or  to  any  one,  where  that  duty  was  at  all 
possible." 

*'  Indeed  !  I  had  not  understood  the  case  properly, 
I  suppose.  I  had  not  known  before  that  Uncle  Frank 
laboured  under  any  physical  or  moral  incapacity  to  pro- 
vide for  his  children,  as  other  men  do  for  theirs.  I  had 
always  fancied  that  his  spending  time  and  money  travel- 
ling on  the  Continent  was  a  pure  matter  of  choice."  She 
spoke  in  her  most  taunting  manner,  as  if  purposely  to 
provoke  her  uncle  to  further  anger.  But  his  mood  had 
already  changed. 

"  Ah,  Edith,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  why  will  you  try  to 
anger  me  so  \  I  wish  to  love  you.  \Vhy  will  you  not 
allow  me  to  do  itl" 

There  was  a  pathos  in  his  looks  and  voice  which  took 
her  completely  by  surprise.  She  was  silent.  Emma 
interposed  in  her  complaining  manner. 

"Edith  is  always  provoking,"  she  said;  "she  likes  to 
make  people  feel  uncomfortable;  she  likes  quarrelling." 

"  No,  no,  she  does  not,"  Mr  Hamilton  said  eagerly, 
taking  Edith's  hand,  and  looking  affectionately  on  her. 
"  It  is  only  that  she  does  not  know  that  she  makes 
people  uncomfortable.  Dear  Edith,  let  there  be  a  com- 
pact between  us.  I  shall  try  not  to  be  provoketl  what- 
ever you  may  say,  and  you  shall  try  not  to  provoke  me 
in  this  way.     Shall  it  be  so,  dear  Edith?" 

Edith  looked  at  him  earnestly.  She  was  touched  by 
his  kindness  and  gentleness,  and  felt  inclined  to  throw 
off  her  hard,  cold  manner,  and  answer  him  as  she  knew 
he  wished  to  be  answered.     But  her  eve  cau;:ht  Louisa's 
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fixed  upon  her.  Louisa  had  come  into  the  room  a 
minute  or  two  before,  and  had  heard  all  that  had  passed; 
and  Edith  fancied  that  any  change  in  her  ordinary 
manner  would  make  Louisa  wonder,  perhaps  make  her 
triumph,  as  being  an  indication  that  Edith  felt  she  had 
been  wrong.  The  fancy  checked  her  first  generous  im- 
pulse, and  withdrawing  the  hand  she  had  suffered  him  to 
take,  she  merely  said  coldly — 

"  I  always  speak  the  truth.  Uncle  Henry.  I  am  sorry 
it  offends  you.  I  cannot  promise  not  to  speak  it  when 
necessar}^" 

He  turned  from  her  with  a  heavy  sigh — a  sigh  of  dis- 
appointment, not  of  bitterness.  He  asked  Louisa  to 
sing  to  him.  She  complied  at  once,  and  remained  at 
the  piano  for  more  than  an  hour,  singing  whatever  he 
asked  for,  with  the  most  good-humoured  readiness.  The 
music  soothed  his  disturbed  feelings,  and,  while  listening 
to  Louisa's  old  ballads,  which  reminded  him  of  his  early 
days,  he  lifted  up  his  heart  in  prayer  to  tlie  God  who 
had  led  him  all  his  life  long,  and  asked  for  a  blessing  on 
this  wilful  niece.  Like  Ella,  he  had  long  ago  learned  to 
lay  all  his  troubles  before  the  Lord,  and,  like  her,  in 
doing  so,  he  found  quietness  and  rest. 

When  Marian  went  up-stairs,  she  found  Louisa  and 
Ella  chatting  most  comfortably  together.  Louisa  rose 
when  Marian  came  in. 

"Are  you  come  to  send  me  awayf'  she  asked,  smil- 
ing. "  Do  you  think  Ella's  flushed  checks  proclaim  that 
we  have  talked  long?" 

'*  Yes,  indeed  Ella  must  be  quiet,"  Marian  said,  less 
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graciously  than  Louisa  deserved.  "  Ella,  you  are  very 
tired." 

"  With  the  bustle  of  our  landing,  perhaps,"  Ella  said, 
•'  but  not  with  Louisa's  talking;  she  has  amused  me  so 
muck  She  has  told  me  so  many  things  I  wished  to 
know  about  Balnachin,  and  Uncle  Henry,  and  Mark,  and 
a  great  many  people.  Only  we  have  not  half  finished 
our  talk.     I  have  enjoyed  it  so  much ! " 

"So  have  I,"  Louisa  said  pleasantly;  "and  I  should 
like  nothing  better  than  to  stay  a  little  longer.  Only 
you  know,  Ella,  we  must  all  be  obedient  to  the  head 
nurse;  and  if  Marian  says  you  must  be  left  quiet,  we 
must  say  good  night  at  once." 

Marian  made  no  answer.  She  did  not  give  the  invi- 
tation to  remain  which  her  cousin  half  expected;  and 
Louisa,  after  waiting  a  moment  for  a  reply,  quietly  ga- 
thered the  cups  and  ijlates  into  the  tray,  lifted  back  the 
little  table  which  had  been  brought  forward  to  Ella's 
sofa,  and  bidding  her  cousins  a  kind  good  night,  left  the 
room,  taking  the  tea  equipage  with  her.  Ella  watched 
her  with  pleased  and  admiring  eyes. 

"  How  nicely  Louisa  does  everything ! "  said  Ella,  as 
the  door  closed.  "  I  like  to  see  her  move  so  lightly  and 
easily  through  the  room.  I  liked  to  watch  her  pour  out  the 
tea,  and  prepare  my  broad  and  butter  for  ine ;  she  does 
everything  so  quickly  and  ncally.  Her  hands  seem  to 
go  so  straiglit  to  what  she  wishes  them  to  do  without 
mistake,  and  without  bustle." 

Marian  still  did  not  speak.  .She  had  thrown  hersL*If 
upon  the  chair  Louisa  ha  1  occupied  by  Ivhi's  side,  and 
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sat  looking  into  the  fire,  gloomy  and  silent.  To  tell  the 
whole  trutli,  Ella's  praise  of  Louisa  jarred  upon  her  sis- 
ter's ear, — the  more  so,  as  she  was  aware  that  she  sel- 
dom deserved  praise  of  this  kind.  Impetuous  in  every- 
thing, not  all  her  tender  love  for  Ella,  and  anxiety  for 
her  comfort,  could  'keep  her  from  being  sometimes  a 
little  blundering  and  hasty  in  her  attendance,  and  she 
did  not  quite  like  the  contrast  between  her  services  as 
she  knew  them  to  be,  and  the  picture  Ella  drew  of 
Louisa's.  Marian's  nature  was  too  noble  and  generous, 
perhaps  too  self-relying,  to  admit  of  her  being  easily 
made  jealous.  The  whole  world  might  count  Louisa  her 
superior,  and  Marian  would  not  have  cared ;  but  a  rival 
with  Ella  she  could  not  easily  endure.  Ella  did  not 
guess  the  nature  of  jNLirian's  feelings,  Marian  was  too 
much  to  her  to  allow  of  her  even  fancying  any  one  could 
be  her  equal,  so  that  she  could  not  possibly  suspect  that 
her  words  could  be  construed  into  disparagement  of  this 
paragon  of  a  sister.  She  saw  only  that  Marian  wished 
to  be  silent;  and  she  was  silent  too,  until  Marian  choose 
to  speak.  This  she  did  at  last  very  abruptly,  saying  in  a 
gloomy  tone — 

"Well,  if  you  like  them,, I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  I  do 
not." 

"  But,  dear  Marian,  why  should  you  be  sorry  1"  Ella 
asked,  laughing.  "  It  is  surely  good  for  me  that  I  should 
like  them,  and  it  cannot  do  you  any  harm." 

"  Yes  it  does,"  Marian  persisted;  "  I  cannot  bear  that 
you  should  like  people  I  don't  like." 

Ella  saw  that  she  was  expected  to  treat  the  matter 
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seriously;  so  she  checked  her  inch'nation  to  smile,  and 
merely  remarked  that  she  did  not  think  either  of  them 
could  tell,  as  yet,  whether  they  should  hke  their  nc»v 
friends  or  not;  only  she  felt  that  they  had  been  very 
kind. 

"  It  is  not  real  kindness;  it  is  all  humbug.  That  is 
what  vexes  me.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  so  easily  im- 
posed upon." 

"  Well,"  Ella  said  very  quietly,  *'  I  had  rather  be  mis- 
taken that  way  than  the  other.  Better  take  that  for  real 
that  may  be  false,  than  take  that  for  false  that  may  be 
real." 

"  Where  is  the  necessity  for  being  mistaken  either 
way  ?"  Marian  retorted.  "  Surely  it  is  best  of  all  to  take 
the  real  for  the  real,  the  false  for  the  false." 

"  There  may  be  no  nece.ssity  for  being  mistaken,  but 
there  is  at  least  a  great  chance  of  b'^ing  so,  if  we  are 
to  decide  so  hastily  as  you  do,  anil  upon  such  slight 
grounds," 

"  I  tell  you,  Ella,  my  grounds  are  not  slight.  O  Ella, 
if  you  had  only  been  down-stairs,  to  have  seen  how  Aunt 
Hamilton  teased  nie  wiili  her  endless  string  of  questions 
and  tiresome  talk,  when  I  only  wanted  to  be  quiet  and 
think!  What  a  jjore  it  is  when  people  will  talk,  when 
one  wants  to  be  silent !" 

"  Perhaps,"  Ella  suggested  archly,  "Aunt  Ilaniilton  is 
at  this  moment  saying,  '  \\'hat  a  bore  it  is  w  hen  jjeople 
will  be  silent,  when  one  wants  to  talk  !'" 

"  Let  her  think  of  me  what  she  likes ;  I  don't  care," 
was  Marian's  lofty  answer.     '•  It   is  the  humbug  of  the 
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whole  business  that  provokes  me.  Aunt  Hamilton  had 
evidently  made  up  her  mind  that  she  ought  to  make  con- 
versation for  me,  ought  to  entertain  me,  ought  to  show 
me  kindness — ay,  that  is  the  very  phrase,  '  Show  kind- 
ness.' It  is  all  show  together, — not  a  particle  of  feeling 
in  it  from  beginning  to  end." 

Ella  did  not  at  once  reply.  She  was  accustomed  to 
Marian's  hastily-formed  judgments.  She  knew  that  oppo- 
sition only  confirmed  her  in  her  own  opinion ;  but  that, 
if  left  to  herself,  her  good  sense  and  kind  feeling  often 
led  her  to  modify  her  rash  sentences.  So  she  lay  still 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  only  spoke  to  ask  IMarian 
to  read  to  her,  that  she  might  go  to  bed. 

"  To  be  sure,  darling.  I  forgot  how  tired  you  were," 
Marian  said,  kissing  her  fondly,  and  rising  at  once  to 
seek  their  Bibles.  "  To  think  any  aunt  or  cousins,  how- 
ever disagreeable,  or  'however  charming,  could  make  me 
forget  you  ! " 

They  had  opened  their  Bibles,  and  begun  to  read, 
when  they  were  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  It 
was  a  maid-servant,  sent  by  Mrs  Hamilton  to  see  if  they 
wanted  anything,  or  if  she  could  give  any  assistance  in 
undressing  Miss  Ella. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  Marian  said  very  shortly.  "  We  re- 
quire nothing,  and  I  always  wait  upon  my  sister  myself" 

"Very  well,  ma'am  ;"  and  the  girl  withdrew. 

There  was  a  conscious  smile  on  Marian's  face  as  she 
turned  again  to  Ella. 

"  No  need  to  be  cross  with  the  poor  girl,"  she  said ; 
"  she  was  only  the  bearer  of  a  tiresome  message." 
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"  No  need  to  be  cross  with  the  sender  either,  I  think," 
Ella  remarked. 

"  Yes,  it  is  so  tiresome  to  be  interrupted  in  our  reading 
by  useless  offers  of  service,"  Marian  answered;  speaking, 
however,  much  less  .  bitterly  than  before.  "  And  poor 
Aunt  Hamilton,  in  the  drawing-room,  knew  perfectly 
what  we  were  doing, — knew  that  her  messenger  would 
interrupt  us,  that  we  required  nothing,  and  that  the 
offers  of  ser\ice  were  useless,"  And  Marian  laughed, 
but  quite  good-humouredly. 

"  Well,  but  Marian,"  Ella  persisted,  "  why  are  you  so 
cross  to-night?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  so  fretted  and  annoyed  by  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  things,"  she  answered,  pushing  back  her 
hair  impatiently,  "  and  been  never  allowed  a  moment's 
leisure  to  get  rid  of  the  wony  and  annoyance.  And  then, 
you  know,  it  is  such  a  luxury  to  be  cross  sometimes." 

"  But  that  is  such  a  selfish  reason  !  If  our  luxury  be 
other  people's  discomfort,  what  right  have  we  to  indulge 
in  it  ? " 

"  Oh,  if  it  be  selfish,  I  must  certainly  give  it  up," 
Marian  said,  laughing.  "  There  are  plenty  of  selfish 
people  in  the  house  already,  without  my  adding  to  the 
number.  Xow,  I'.Ua,  you  need  not  begin  again  to  con- 
tradict me,"  as  Ella  seemed  about  to  speak ;  "  they  are 
selfish  to  the  very  points  of  their  fingers.  Everything 
about  them  is  selfish,  in  some  way.  I  have  seen  more 
of  thcni  than  you  have.  Edith  is  a  mass  of  cold  selfish- 
ness, indifferent  to  cver)body,  to  everjthing.  Emma  is 
the  impersonation  of  indolent,  ease-seeking  selfishness. 
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And  as  for  Aunt  Hamilton,  if  in  your  tender  respect  for 
your  elders  you  will  not  suffer  me  to  call  her  selfish,  you 
cannot  hinder  me  from  thinking  her  at  least  the  most 
egotistical  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I,  I,  I,  forms 
the  \\-hole  burden  of  her  conversation.  By  way  of  mak- 
ing herself  agreeable,  she  talked  about  Italy,  our  own 
beautiful  Italy ;  but  only  to  tell  me  that  she  should  have 
liked  this,  and  should  not  have  liked  that ;  that  she  should 
have  preferred  Florence  to  Rome,  or  Naples  to  Florence ; 
that  she  should  have  gone  here,  or  stayed  away  from 
there, — should  have  seen  this,  or  heard  that.  Oh,  it  was 
wearisome  !  Egotism  is  the  most  provoking  fault  in  the 
world." 

"  Perhaps  because  another  person's  egotism  prevents 
us  from  being  egotistical  in  our  tiu-n,"  Ella  suggested, 
smihng.  "  Don't  you  remember  papa  used  to  say  that 
it  was  our  own  selfishness  that  made  the  selfishness  of 
others  so  disagreeable  ?" 

"Come,  Miss  Ella,"  Marian  said  good-humouredly, 
"  I  am  not  to  be  lectured  by  my  younger  sister,  although 
I  may  perhaps  confess  that,  had  aunt  allowed  me  room 
for  a  few  of  my  '  I's,'  hers  might  have  been  less  annoying 
to  me." 

They  began  again  to  read.  They  had  come,  in  their 
regular  course  of  reading,  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  chap- 
ters of  ]\Iatthewj  and  as  Marian  read  the  beginning  of 
tiie  seventh  chapter,  she  gave  a  conscious  glance  at  Ella, 
as  if  to  see  whether  she  noted  the  application  of  the  re- 
buke to  the  murmurs  she  had  been  trying  to  check.  But 
Ella's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  beok,  and  the  sweet, 
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earnest  face  told  that  she  took  eveiy  word  for  food  to 
her  own  soul,  and  was  little  concerned  to  apply  it  to 
others. 

They  finished  their  reading  without  further  interrup- 
tion ;  and  as  Marian  undressed  Ella,  and  carried  her  to 
bed,  few  words  passed  between  them.  But  after  she  had 
seen  her  laid  comfortably  for  the  night,  she  knelt  down, 
and,  laying  her  head  upon  Ella's  pillow,  asked,  a  little 
anxiously — 

"  Have  I  vexed  you  much  to-night,  my  own  precious 
piccolina  f 

"  Only  by  seeming  so  prepared  to  be  unhappy,  darling 
Marian,"  Ella  answered,  fondly  stroking  her  sister's 
hair. 

"  Oh,  my  unhappiness  or  happiness  is  of  very  little 
moment.  It  is  only  for  yours,  my  tender  little  one,  that 
I  care.  Were  I  alone  with  them,  they  might  be  as  dis- 
agreeable and  tiresome  as  they  liked.  I  could  make 
myself,  and  keep  myself,  independent  of  all.  It  is  only 
the  fear  of  your  unhajjpiness  that  frets  me." 

"  But  why  should  you  fear  that  I  shall  be  unhappy  ? 
Why,  my  own  darling  Marian,  cannot  you  trust  my 
happiness  to  One  who  loves  me  infniitely  more  tenderly 
than  you  do?  And  why  cannot  you  take  present  good 
as  it  comes,  and  leave  future  evils  alone  V 

"And  what  present  good  have  I  neglected?"  Marian 
asked,  smiling  a  little  at  Ella's  earnestness. 

"  Oh,  a  great  deal.  More  than  I  can  count  up.  I 
am  sure,  for  to-night  at  least,  1  have  been  made  as  com- 
fortable as  even  you  could  wish.     Look  round  the  room, 
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Marian.  Could  you  have  made  it  more  pleasant  for 
me  than  it  isl  AVhy  will  you  not  be  pleased  with 
all  this  present  pleasantness,  whatever  may  be  in  the 
future?" 

"  Like  Longfellow,  the  burden  of  your  song,  Ella,  is, 
*  Act,  act  in  the  living  present.' " 

"  Or  rather,  in  better  words  than  Longfellow's,  '  Take 
therefore  no  thought  for  the  morrow;  for  the  morrow 
shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself.  Sufticient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,' "  Ella  said  gravely. 

"  However,  the  evil  for  the  morrow,  and  for  to-day 
too,  may  be  a  headache  to  you,  my  piccoUna,  if  I  talk 
any  more,"  Marian  said,  rising  as  she  spoke.  "  Tell  me, 
darling,  shall  you  be  able  to  sleep  after  all  my  foolish 
murmuring  and  vexing  discontent  %  I  am  so  afraid  you 
may  have  one  of  your  bad  nights." 

"You  are  always  so  full  of  fears  and  care  for  me," 
Ella  answered  gratefully,  putting  up  her  hand  to  draw 
down  Marian's  head  for  another  last  kiss. 

"  Because  my  love  and  care  must  be  father's,  mother's, 
and  sister's  in  one,"  she  said,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears. 

"  Give  me  all  the  love,  my  darling  Marian ;  I  can't 
get  too  much  of  it ;  but  leave  the  care  to  my  Father  in 
heaven.  Dear,  dear  Marian,  will  you  not  try  to  trust 
more,  both  for  me  and  for  yourself?  Promise  me  you 
will.  Ah  !  do  promise  me,  and  I  shall  be  so  happy ;" 
and  she  held  her  fast,  as  if  determined  not  to  let  her 
go  without  the  promise. 

"  I  do  promise  to  try,"  Marian  said,  "  upon  condition 
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that  you  promise  to  go  to  sleep  at  once,  and  not  to  worry 
yourself  thinking  over  all  my  worries  and  troubles." 

"  I  do  promise  to  try,"  Ella  laughingly  repeated, 
imitating  her  sister  s  emphasis  on  the  last  word. 

And  Marian,  as  if  afraid  to  trust  herself  to  say  more, 
hastily  drew  down  the  curtains,  and  turned  from  the  bed. 
She  sat  down  again  by  the  fireside,  and  gave  herself  up 
to  one  of  her  fits  of  unprofitable  musing.  Such  musing 
was  unprofitable  to  Marian,  because  her  mind  was  wholly 
undisciplined,  because  she  suffered  her  lively  imagination 
to  take  the  entire  guidance  of  her  thoughts.  And  it  was 
well  when  the  train  of  thought  was  only  unprofitable, 
well  when  it  was  not  injurious,  as  was  too  much  the  case 
on  the  present  occasion.  She  suffered  her  mind  to 
wander  idly  over  the  past,  equally  idly  on  to  the  un- 
known future ;  now  recalling  ever)'  detail  of  her  happy 
life  with  her  father,  mother,  and  Ella,  and  now  picturing 
every  possible  annoyance  in  her  new  home;  exhausting 
her  ingenuity  equally  in  imagining  troubles,  and  in  devis- 
ing modes  of  extrication  from  them  ;  and  wonying  and 
fretting  her  spirit  witli  useless  efforts  to  break  through 
the  network  of  evils  herself  had  created. 

While  in  this  unpropitious  mood,  she  was  annoyed  ]>y 
another  low  knock  at  the  door,  ^^'ith  an  impatient  ex- 
clamation, and  an  anxious  look  to  see  if  I'.lla  liad  been 
awakened,  she  went  to  answer  it  This  time  Louisa  was 
the  knocker. 

"  Is  Fllla  asleep?"  she  asked  in  a  whisper. 

"  I  hope  so,"  was  the  answer,  in  a  tone  intended  to 
imply — It  is  your  fault  if  she  is  not 
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"Because  maxnma  is  very  anxious  you  should  come 
down-stairs  again,  if  you  can  leave  Ella.  Do  come," 
she  said  very  kindly,  "  we  have  hardly  seen  you  yet." 

"  Thank  you ;  but  I  should  like  to  stay  beside  Ella. 
I  should  like  to  remain  up -stairs  for  this  evening  at 
least."  The  last  words  were  said  bitterly ;  for  among  the 
bugbears  she  had  conjured  up  to  torment  her,  was  the 
annoyance  of  being  obliged  to  be  constantly  with  her 
aunt  and  cousins,  of  never  having  any  opportunity  of 
being  alone  and  quiet. 

"  But  it  must  be  so  dull  to  stay  here  alone  all  the  even- 
ing," Louisa  urged.  "  Go  down  for  a  little  while,  and  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  take  your  place  as  Ella's  watcher." 

"  No,  I  thank  you.  I  really  should  prefer  to  stay  here. 
I  shall  not  be  dull.  I  have  indeed  a  great  deal  to  do. 
All  these  large  boxes  to  unpack." 

"  Ah !  that  was  one  thing  I  had  nearly  forgotten," 
Louisa  said.  "  Mamma  desired  me  to  say  that  she 
hoped  you  would  not  fatigue  yourself  unpacking  or  lay- 
ing aside  your  clothes.  There  is  a  nice,  neat-handed 
maiden  who  waits  upon  mamma  and  us  girls.  Mamma 
has  given  her  orders  to  do  everything  for  you  and  Elfti 
that  you  may  require ;  and  she  will  unpack  your  boxes 
whenever  it  suits  you  best." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  aunt,  but  I  am  so  accus- 
tomed to  do  everything  for  myself  and  for  Ella,  that  I 
should  feel  most  comfortable  in  unpacking  our  things 
and  arranging  them  myself" 

*'  Then,  pray,  allow  me  to  come  in  and  help  you," 
Louisa  pleaded. 
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Such  persistent  kindness  began  at  last  to  soften  Marian. 
She  hesitated  a  moment.  It  seemed  ungracious  to  de- 
cline. She  felt  instinctively  that  it  would  please  Louisa 
to  accept  her  offer,  and  that  Louisa's  kindness  deserved 
at  least  so  much  return.  But  too  strong  was  the  impa- 
tient desire  to  be  alone,  to  be  left  free  to  make  herself 
as  unhappy  as  she  wished,  and  again  she  said,  "  No,  I 
tlTank  you  ;"  but  this  time  much  more  graciously,  plead- 
ing as  excuse  her  fear  of  Ella's  being  awakened  if  two 
people  were  moving  about  the  room. 

"  Ah,  but,"  cried  Louisa,  **  you  don't  know  how  lightly 
and  noiselessly  I  can  move  about.  I  quite  pride  my- 
self upon  that  accomplishment.  I  have  learned  it  in 
mamma's  frequent  illnesses." 

Her  plea  was  unfortunate.  It  reminded  Marian  of 
Ella's  praises,  wliich  had  so  provoked  her  before ;  and, 
yielding  to  the  half-defined  feeling  of  irritation  which  the 
remembrance  excited,  she  said  more  decidedly  and  un- 
graciously, that  she  really  must  decline  all  offers  of  com- 
panionship and  assistance,  for  the  present  at  least.  Louisa 
acquiesced  and  left  her,  but  she  looked  disapi)ointed  and 
mortified  ;  and  Marian  felt,  as  she  returned  to  her  seat 
by  the  fire,  that  she  had  no  right  to  give  disapi)ointment 
and  mortification  to  one  who  had  l)eon  so  kind. 

"But  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  be  bored  with 
talking  to-night,"  she  said.  And  it  did  not  occur  to  her 
that  the  same  fault  of  selfishness  which  she  so  freely 
charged  on  others,  might  lia\c  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
her  '  could  not."  She  did  not  unjiark  jier  boxes  at  all, 
but  sat  till  a  late  hour  over  the  fire,  making  herself  every 
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minute  more  unhappy  and  restless,  while  planning  and 
re-planning  a  mode  of  life  of  which  she  knew,  and  could 
know  nothing.  She  had  certainly  not  remembered  her 
promise  to  Ella. 

Ella's  promise  was  better  kept.  She  not  only  tried  to 
sleep,  but  did  sleep  well,  and  awoke  next  morning  re- 
freshed, and  free  from  the  headache  Marian  had  dreaded. 

The  weather  had  greatly  improved  during  the  night. 
A  light  breeze  had  arisen  and  blown  away  the  fog,  and 
the  sun  shone  out  brightly  and  cheerily.  Marian  felt 
the  full  influence  of  the  change.  Much  of  her  last 
night's  depression  was  gone;  she  was  more  inclined  to 
look  upon  the  bright  side  of  matters. 

Breakfast  this  morning  was  to  her  a  more  pleasant 
meal  than  had  been  the  tea  of  the  night  before.  She 
was  left  more  to  herself,  allowed  to  be  silent,  or  to  speak, 
more  according  to  her  own  taste.  Mrs  Hamilton  took 
breakfast  in  bed,  Louisa  was  fully  engrossed  with  her 
cares  as  the  lady  president,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  family  were,  by  nature  and  habit,  silent  and  quiet. 
Harry,  it  is  true,  chattered  incessantly.  But  he  was  not 
particular  about  receiving  answers ;  and  as  Marian  was 
quite  unused  to  the  society  of  children,  his  lively  remarks 
were  both  an  amusement  and  a  novelty.  In  spite  of  his 
interruptions,  she  had  full  opportunities  of  observing  her 
Uncle  James.  And  the  more  she  observed,  tlie  more 
was  she  inclined  to  love  him ;  almost  more,  she  thought, 
than  even  her  Uncle  Henry.  He  was  grave  and  re- 
served ;  but  then  it  happened  that,  although  her  own 
idolised  father  had  been  very  frank  and  lively,  yet  gravity 
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and  reserve  had  always  formed  part  of  the  character  of 
her  beau-ideal  of  an  elderly  gentleman. 

After  breakfast  Louisa  explained  to  Marian  some  of 
the  arrangements  which  had  been  made  for  her  and 
Ella's  comfort  One  of  these  arrangements  was  pecu- 
liarly agreeable  to  both  sisters.  There  was  a  small  room 
which  was  little  used,  entering  through  the  back  drawing- 
room,  or  library  as  it  was  called ;  and  Mrs  Hamilton  had 
arranged  to  give  it  up  entirely  to  the  two  sisters.  Marian 
was  greatly  pleased.  It  was  a  very  great  reUef  to  know 
that  they  were  not  expected  to  spend  the  whole  day  in 
the  company  of  their  aunt  and  cousins,  to  have  a  place 
of  their  own  to  which  they  could  retire  whenever  they 
firlt  unsociable  —  where  they  could  converse  together 
without  restraint  and  without  witnesses,  and  where  Ella 
could  always  be  as  quiet  as  she  chose.  Then  the  room 
in  itself  was  pre-eminently  pleasant.  It  was  small,  but 
lofty,  and  with  a  fmc  large  window  reaching  do\vn  to  the 
ground,  and  looking  out  over  the  Water  of  Leith,  with 
its  picturesque  banks  and  fme  bridge,  to  the  wooded 
Corstorphine  Hill,  and  to  the  bonny  blue  Frith,  and  the 
chain  of  distant  hills  beyond.  There  were  then  no 
buildings  on  the  Dean  Britlge  road  to  hni)ede  the  view; 
and  Marian,  looking  out  upon  it  with  Ella's  eyes  as  well 
as  with  her  own,  was  greatly  delighted,  and  expressed 
her  delight  in  no  measured  terms. 

Louisa  looked  much  gratified,  and  went  on  compla- 
cently to  point  out  the  diiVerent  articles  of  furniture 
which  had  been  provided  for  them. 

"  This  table,"  she  said,  "  is  not  so  elegant  as  it  might 
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have  been,  but  it  is  very  firm,  and  has  two  lockable 
drawers  in  it  which  mamma  thought  you  might  like. 
The  room  is  so  small,  there  was  no  place  for  a  book- 
case ;  but  mamma  got  these  shelves  put  up,  which  she 
thought  would  hold  the  books  in  daily  use,  and  those 
you  might  ^^'ish  to  have  always  at  hand.  And  for  any 
others  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  here,"  opening  the  door 
into  the  library.  "  And  if  you  are  very  rich  in  books," 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  "  or  particular,  as  some  people  are, 
about  their  being  entirely  in  your  own  possession,  I  can 
easily  clear  out  an  entire  compartment  for  you,  and  you 
can  keep  the  key  of  it  yourself." 

"Thank  you,"  Marian  answered,  laughing;  "but  Ella 
and  I  are  as  far  as  possible  from  being  rich  in  books. 
I  doubt  if  we  shall  even  be  able  to  fill  these  shelves. 
We  travelled  about  so  much,  that  it  was  quite  necessary 
to  keep  our  luggage  within  reasonable  bounds.  And 
books  are  really  a  luxuiy  of  which  we  know  little.  You 
can  hardly  fancy  what  a  new  and  rich  feast  it  will  be  to 
us,  to  have  access  to  such  a  librar}'  as  this." 

"  I  believe  it  is  a  very  good  one,''  Louisa  said,  much 
gratified,  "  and  it  is  just  now  in  remarkably  good  order. 
Mark  got  it  put  in  order,  and  a  catalogue  made,  the  last 
time  he  Avas  at  home,  in  order  to  give  employment  to  a 
protegd  of  his  and  Uncle  Henry's,  who  could  do  nothing 
else.  But,  Marian,"  returning  to  the  small  room,  "  you 
see  we  have  not  yet  got  a  sofa  for  Ella.  We  did  not 
know  what  kind  she  might  like.  And  mamma  thought 
it  better  to  wait  till  we  knew  how  far  she  was  able  to  sit 
up.     There  are  so  many  nice  couches  for  invalids  now, 
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and  we  wished  to  get  one  quite  suitable.  We  shall  see 
about  it  to-day.  Does  Ella  always  lie  as  flat  as  she  did 
last  night?     Can  she  sit  up  at  all?" 

In  answer  to  these  questions,  Marian  naturally  gave  a 
full  account  of  Ella's  helplessness  and  frequent  suffering. 
Louisa  listened  with  real  feeling  and  compassion,  and, 
by  her  well-timed  questions  and  evident  interest,  led 
Marian  to  tell  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  poor 
child's  disease.  It  was  a  real  indulgence  to  her  to  speak 
of  her  precious  darling's  trials,  patience,  and  cheerfulness 
to  a  sympathising  listener;  and  Marian  felt  her  heart 
soften  towards  Louisa,  and  felt  more  inclined  to  acknow- 
ledge there  might  be  at  least  seine  good  points  in  her 
character.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  confess  frankly  to 
Ella,  that  she  had  been  rash  and  hasty  in  the  judgment 
she  had  formed  on  the  previous  evening. 

"  I  was  cross,"  she  said,  "  and  inclined  to  dislike  ever)'- 
body.  I  do  believe  they  are  really  kind,  as  you  say.  It 
was,  you  know,  real  kindness  to  provide  such  a  sitting- 
room  for  our  own  special  use,  where  we  can  be  alone, 
and  where  we  can  have  Frank  all  to  ourselves  whenever 
he  conies  down.     Really,  Ella,  that  is  no  small  comfort." 

Ella  was  able  to  be  carried  down-stairs  in  the  course 
of  the  forenoon.  .She  could  not  take  possession  of  her 
own  room  until  her  own  sofa  came  home,  for  those  in 
the  drawing-room  were  too  large  for  such  a  small  apart- 
ment But  Louisa  got  one  of  them  wheeled  into  the 
library,  so  that  Ella  might  not  be  fatigued  with  the  visi- 
tors that  might  be  in  the  drawing  room.  And  there  she 
lay  quite  hapi)y  and  contented,  still  too  much  fatigue  1 
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to  do  much,  but  greatly  enjoying  the  beautiful  prospect 
— now  peculiarly  beautiful  in  the  clearness  of  an  October 
atmosphere,  and  in  the  briUiancy  of  October  foliage. 

The  sight  of  so  many  books,  and  the  prospect  of  read- 
ing them,  were  also  to  Ella  a  source  of  great  and  new 
pleasure.  The  education  of  the  sisters  had  been  a  singu- 
lar one.  Constantly  travelUng  about,  and  for  the  most 
part  residing  only  in  very  retired  places,  they  had  never 
enjoyed  any  school  instruction.  And  even  the  more 
ordinary  advantage  of  books  had,  as  Marian  told  Louisa, 
been  only  sparingly  granted  them.  These  were  t1ie  dis- 
advantages of  their  education.  Its  advantages  lay  in  the 
retired  life  they  led,  affording  full  leisure  for  study ;  per- 
haps in  that  absence  of  other  amusement  or  excitement 
which  had  made  study  a  real  pleasure;  but  most  of  all 
in  their  constant  intercourse  with  a  man,  like  Mr  Hamil- 
ton, of  Tare  natural  endowments,  thoroughly  cultivated, 
and  combined  with  an  enthusiastic  love  of  knowledge  in 
all  its  branches.  He  had  made  his  girls  his  constant 
companions,  and  had  taken  the  greatest  pleasure  in  train- 
ing their  minds  to  participate  in  his  own  loved  pursuits. 

Though  their  ages  were  so  different,  the  two  sisters 
had  kept  nearly  together  in  their  studies.  Marian  was 
the  quickest,  but  Ella  was  the  most  thoughtful  and  per- 
severing, and  in  her  enforced  stillness  had  studied  more 
regularly  than  Marian,  who  had  generally  spent  most  of 
the  fine  summer  weather  rambling  over  hills  and  woods. 
Both  had,  however,  profited  well  by  their  fatlier's  instruc- 
tions, and  had  attained  that  stage  of  progress  when  they 
were  able  to  choose  their  own  line  of  study  with  inlcl- 
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ligence,  and  to  pursue  it  alone  with  success  and  pleasure. 
Their  uncle's  well-filled  book-shelves  were  looked  upon 
with  delight  by  them  both.  And  often  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  Marian's  unpacking  and  setting-in-order  transac- 
tions were  interrupted,  while  she  ran  down  again  to  the 
library  to  ascertain  if  it  contained  this  or  that  book  which 
had  presented  itself  to  her  wandering  thoughts,  or  to  tell 
Ella  of  this  or  that  new  subject  which  she  fancied  they 
might  like  to  study  together.  It  was  well  that  Louisa 
had  renewed  her  offer  of  assistance,  and  that  Marian  had 
condescended  to  accept  it ;  for  while  the  one  ran  up  and 
down,  stairs,  the  other,  steady  and  methodical,  folded  uj) 
dresses,  and  put  in  order  drawers  and  wardrobes,  witii 
unremitting  care  and  assiduity. 

After  luncheon  ^Mrs  Hamilton  asked  Marian  to  accom- 
pany herself  and  Louisa  in  their  search  for  Ella's  sofa. 
The  other  two  girls  had  gone  out  together,  so  Ella  was 
left  alone.  It  was  not  without  some  hesitation  that  her 
aunt  consented  to  this  part  of  the  arrangment.  It  did 
not  seem  kind,  she  thouglit,  to  leave  the  poor  child  alone 
on  this  first  day.  And  Louisa,  as  usual,  was  most  kindly 
ready  to  give  up  her  walk,  and  remaiii  with  her.  But 
Ella  was  firm  in  declining  every  offer  of  comjianionship, 
and  Marian  supported  her  refusal.  She  knew  that  Ella 
.sometimes  hked  to  be  left  alone ;  and  she  foresaw  much 
annoyance  to  her,  in  i^Irs  Hamilton's  getting  into  the 
habit  of  thinking  that  a  companion  must  always  be  pro- 
vided. So  the  matter  was  arranged,  and  the  three  ladies 
went  out  together. 

Ella's  solitude  was  not,  however,  uninterrupted.     Her 
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Uncle  Henry  called,  and  sat  with  her  a  long  time. 
These  two  were,  in  truth,  congenial  companions.  The 
old  man  had  much  of  the  simplicity  and  earnestness  of 
the  child ;  and  Ella  was  thoughtful,  far  beyond  her  years. 
Their  tastes,  opinions,  and  feelings  coincided  wonder- 
fully: and  the  long  conversation  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
both.  At  last  Mr  Hamilton,  afraid  of  wearj'ing  her,  rose 
to  go. 

"  Shall  you  be  happy  here,  little  one  V  he  asked  ten- 
derly, as  he  stood  by  her  side,  after  having  said  good-bye. 

*'  I  am  sure  I  shall,"  she  answered  readily,  looking  up 
at  him  with  her  own  peculiarly  bright,  peaceful  expression. 

"  Are  you  always  happy,  Ella  1" 

"Always,  dear  uncle.  I  must  be;  for,  you  know," 
speaking  in  a  low,  reverent  tone,  and  looking  earnestly 
at  him,  as  if  to  ascertain  how  far  he  would  sympathise 
with  her — "you  know  God  cares  for  my  happiness,  and 
He  loves  me  so  tenderl}^" 

"  Bless  you,  sweet  one,  and  bless  the  Lord,  wlio  has 
taught  you  this  precious  lesson,"  he  said,  much  moved, 
and  laying  his  hand  fondly  on  her  liead.  "  But,  Ella 
dear,  do  you  know  there  is  one  in  this  house  who  is  not 
always  happy  as  you  are, — one  who,  I  fear,  is  almost 
always  unhappy?" 

Ella  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  but  did  not  speak. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  he  went  on  in  a  saddened  tone, 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  poor  Edith  is  unhappy  nearly  always. 
Don't  you  think,  dear  one,  that  if  God  cares  so  tenderly 
for  your  happiness,  you  should  like  to  help  this  unhappy 
one,  whom  He  has  brought  to  you  V 
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*'  Indeed  I  should,"  she  answered  readily.  *'  But, 
Uncle  Henry,  why  is  Edith  unhappy  ?" 

'*  I  do  not  know,  my  darling.  I  do  not  understand 
her.  She  is  not  like  other  girls,  at  least  not  like  any 
girls  I  have  ever  known.  It  seems  to  me,"  he  spoke 
musingly,  and  as  if  half  to  himself,  "  that  she  does  not 
like  herself,  and  does  not  wish  any  one  else  to  like  her. 
But  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  understand  her.  For  a 
long  time  I  did  not  care  to  understand  her.  I  was  only 
anxious  to  keep  out  of  her  way,  and  to  save  myself  from 
being  vexed  and  irritated  by  her  hardness  and  bitterness. 
I  was  made  to  see  quite  lately  that  this  was  wrong ;  I 
ought  to  have  seen  it  sooner.  I  ought  to  have  felt  all 
along  that,  whenever  God  brings  His  unhappy  ones  to  us, 
He  wishes  us  to  help  them  as  much  as  we  can.  But," 
dcspondingly,  "  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  help  her;  for 
even  since  I  have  tried  to  understand,  I  have  been  quite 
unable  to  do  so." 

"  But,  Uncle  Henry,"  Ella  said,  in  her  calm,  confitlent 
way,  "  God  understands  her." 

"  To  be  sure,  so  He  does,  darling,"  he  answered  in- 
stantly, as  if  cheered  by  her  words ;  "  and  we  have  only 
to  put  the  case  into  His  hands,  and  He  will  ht-lj)  lier." 

"  Yes,  uncle,  and  teach  us  too  how  to  Iielj)  her.  It  is 
so  precious  to  feel  tliat  He  knows  all  we  ought  to  be  in 
everything  and  every  way,  and  that  He  will  tcacli  us  all 
about  it." 

"  My  own  sweet  one,"  he  said,  stooping  to  kiss  her 
again,  "  it  makes  me  so  happy  to  know  that  (]o<l  has 
taught  you  this.     We  shall  have  many  happy  talks  to- 
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gether,  Ella,  and  try  together  to  find  out  what  the  Lord 
is  teaching  us,  and  what  He  means  us  to  do.  Ella,  in 
summer  when  the  leaves  are  green,  should  you  like  to  go 
to  Balnachin  with  me  ?" 

The  bright,  eager  joy  in  her  face  was  sufficient  answer, 
as  she  said  only,  "  To  Balnachin!  O  Uncle  Henry  !" 

He  smiled,  well  pleased  to  see  her  evident  happiness 
in  the  prospect. 

"  Well,  dear,  we  shall  see  when  the  swallows  and  the 
flowers  come  back.  I  always  hoped  you  and  Marian 
would  spend  the  summer  with  me.  But  I  wish,  darling, 
you  were  a  little  less  of  a  snow-drop,"  taking  her  small, 
white  hand  tenderly  in  his  own.  "  We  must  have  a  con- 
sultation with  some  of  the  best  of  our  good  Edinburgh 
doctors,  and  see  if  they  cannot  make  you  a  little  more 
of  a  rose." 

A  shade  of  anxiety  crossed  Ella's  face  at  these  words. 
Only  once,  since  she  could  recollect,  had  she  been  in 
doctors'  hands ;  and  then  she  had  suffered  much.  They 
had  spent  a  winter  in  Florence  a  year  or  two  before,  and 
her  father  had  been  induced  to  consult  a  celebrated  sur- 
geon there  about  his  precious  invalid.  He  had  not  un- 
derstood the  case,  and  had  tried  violent  remedies,  which 
had  not  been  more  painful  than  useless.  Ella  thought 
of  the  wiiiter  of  pain  through  which  she  had  passed,  and 
of  the  spring  and  summer  of  weakness  and  languor  which 
had  followed,  and  wished  the  idea  of  this  consultation 
had  not  occurred  to  her  uncle,  I\Ir  Hamilton  saw  her 
look  of  alarm,  and  drew  from  her  its  cause.  He  cheered 
and  encouraged  her 
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*'  It  is  natural,"  he  said,  "  that  you  should  dread  the 
consultation,  if  you  have  suffered  so  much  already.  But, 
dear  Ella,  the  gentlemen  into  whose  hands  we  mean  to 
put  you,  are  not  men  who  would  inflict  upon  you  the 
least  unnecessary  pain ;  and  if,  by  the  use  of  a  few 
remedies,  even  though  painful,  you  were  made  able  to 
walk  about  like  other  people,  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
bear  the  pain,  would  it  not?" 

Poor  Ella  had  never  known  the  pleasure  of  being  able 
to  walk  about  like  other  people,  and  could  not  at  all 
realise  that  she  ever  sliould  know  it ;  but,  with  her  usual 
gentle  patience,  she  answered  that  she  was  quite  willing 
that  it  should  be  just  as  her  uncles  pleased. 

"And  as  God  pleases,  darling,"  her  uncle  said.  "That 
is  best  of  all ;  and  we  know  it  shall  all  be  as  He 
pleases." 

The  instant  return  of  her  own  bright,  happy  smile  was 
his  best  answer. 

Marian  was  not  so  easily  reconciled  to  the  prospect  ol 
this  consultation.  Among  her  most  determined  preju- 
dices, was  one  against  the  mclical  profession  in  all  its 
branches ;  and  she  would  listen  to  no  arguments  that 
could  be  advanced  in  favour  of  licr  unrlos'  jjlans.  The 
discussion  took  place  at  tlic  tea-table,  wlien  both  the 
uncles  were  present,  and  both  tried  to  reason  away  her 
unfounded  prejudices.  She  would  not  even  listen  to 
wl'.at  they  could  urge,  but  kept  constantly  repeating  that 
she  was  sure  no  one  could  do  Ella  the  least  good,  that 
they  would  only  torment  her  with  useless  and  painful  ex- 
periments, and  that,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  she 
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should  always  expose  it  with  all  her  po\ver.  At  last  her 
Uncle  James  turned  upon  her  a  httle  quickly,  saying — 

"  Marian,  my  dear,  do  you  think  your  own  judgment 
quite  infallible  ]" 

"  No,  uncle,"  colouring  a  good  deal. 

"  Why,  then,  my  dear,  do  you  refuse  to  listen  to  what 
any  one  can  say  against  it?" 

"  Because  indeed,  uncle,  where  Ella  is  concerned,  I 
must  know  best.  I  have  attended  upon  her,  and  watched 
her  for  so  many  years." 

"  You  know,  then,  the  exact  nature  of  her  complaints  1" 

"  Why,  no,  uncle,  I  cannot  say  I  do." 

"  Perhaps  you  have  studied  anatomy  and  animal  physi- 
ology V 

"  No,  I  have  not." 

"  At  least  you  know  something  about  the  action  of  the 
muscles  and  joints  of  the  human  body,  and  the  diseases 
to  which  they  are  liable  ? " 

Another  negative  was  very  reluctantly  given.  Her 
uncle  persisted,  with  a  slight  smile — 

"Do  you  absolutely  know  nothing  at  all  of  these  sub- 
jects?" 

'*  Notliing,"  still  more  unwillingly. 

"  \\'cll,  my  dear  Marian,"'  laying  his  hand  kindly  en 
her  shoulder  as  she  sat  beside  him,  "granting  that  these 
medical  men  of  whom  we  speak  were  really  the  most 
stupid  people  imaginable,  still,  as  they  have  studied  these 
subjects,  it  is  surely  no  great  stretch  of  candour  to  allovv' 
that  they  may  know  a  little  more  about  them  than  you 
do ;  and  as  they  have  managed  to  gain  the  confidence 
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of  hundreds  of  their  fellow-citizens,  we  may  surely  do 
them  the  justice  to  suppose  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
give  our  poor  girl  pain,  unless  where  they  know  or  ex- 
pect good  results  will  follow." 

Marian  was  silenced,  but  not  convinced.  She  did  not 
recur  to  the  subject  in  her  uncles'  presence  ;  but  to  Ella 
she  gave  free  vent  to  her  dissatisfaction,  and,  by  her 
constant  grumblings  and  gloomy  forebodings,  increased 
the  poor  child's  dread  of  the  consultation. 

The  prospect  was,  however,  worse  than  the  reality. 
The  examination  into  her  exact  state  did,  it  is  true, 
fatigue  her  a  good  deal,  and  cause  her  a  considerable 
amount  of  pain.  But  this  was  the  worst  of  the  evil 
The  doctors  at  once  decided  that  hers  was  not  a  case 
for  any  active  or  severe  measures.  All  they  could  do 
for  her,  they  said,  was  to  try  to  strengthen  her  general 
health,  and  to  order  for  her  a  couch  of  a  new  construc- 
tion, by  the  help  of  which,  they  hoped,  she  might  gra- 
dually be  enabled  to  bear  a  more  erect  posture.  They 
advised  that  she  should  not  be  too  much  confined  to 
one  room,  but  that  she  should  have  as  much  variety  and 
amusement  as  she  could  bear,  without  over  fatigue  or 
over-excitement;  and,  for  this  end,  they  directed  that 
large  castors  should  be  aflixed  to  her  new  sofa,  so  that 
she  might  be  easily  wheeled  into  the  drawing-room  in 
the  evening,  when  the  family  were  secure  from  the  inter- 
ruption and  bustle  of  visitors. 

These  orders  were  all  quite  pleasant  to  Ella.  She 
liked  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  sit  up  more,  as  she 
should  thus  have  more  use  of  her  arms  at  least,  and 
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should,  she  thought,  give  less  trouble  to  those  around 
her.  She  also  enjoyed  greatly  the  joining  the  family 
circle  in  the  evenings.  Once  or  twice  her  Uncle  James 
had  carried  her  into  the  drawing-room  to  tea.  But 
tender  and  careful  as  he  was,  the  mere  act  of  lifting  her 
into  his  arms  always  gave  her  pain ;  and  her  aunt  and 
Marian  seeing  this,  decided  that  the  going  up  and  down 
stairs  every  day  was  quite  as  much  as  she  was  able  for, 
and  that  the  additional  fatigue  of  being  lifted  into  the 
drawing-room  was  more  than  the  pleasure  of  it  could 
repay.  Ella  had  yielded  to  their  decision ;  but  now  that 
the  new  arrangements  were  made,  she  confessed  that  she 
did  greatly  enjoy  the  change  from  her  own  quiet  room 
to  the  larger  circle;  and,  above  all,  enjoyed  the  music 
with  which  the  evenings  were  generally  closed. 

Her  only  regret  was  a  very  unselfish  one.  She  was 
sorry  that  her  uncle  had  been  at  the  expense  of  buying 
for  her  the  sofa  she  now  used,  and  which  he  must  part 
with  at  a  loss.  She  was  sorry,  she  said,  that  they  had 
not  waited  until  after  the  doctor's  visit  to  get  her  a  couch 
at  all,  and  then  one  would  have  done  for  altogether. 

"  But  I  am  not  sorry,  my  dear,"  was  very  kindly  said 
by  her  aunt,  to  whom  she  communicated  her  regret. 
*'  You  have  enjoyed  your  own  nice  little  room,  with  its 
pleasant  window,  for  ten  days.  The  pleasure  of  these 
ten  days  was  well  worth  any  loss  we  may  incur  in  getting 
the  sofa  disposed  of" 

"Was  not  that  kind?"  Ella  asked  gratefully,  when  she 
repeated  to  Marian  what  her  unt  had  said.  "  You  must 
confess  it  was  reallv  iund." 
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"  Hum,  hum,"  said  Marian  doubtfully ;  "  atlnt  is  a 
ifrst-rate  hand  at  making  speeches,  you  know.  It  is  not 
so  difficult  to  say  kind  things  after  all.  The  most  real 
kindness  they  have  done  us,  has  been  in  giving  us  this 
charming  little  room,  and  in  allowing  us  to  be  sometimes 
alone  in  it"  And  so  saying,  she  settled  herself  more 
comfortably  in  her  arm-chair,  and  tiuntted  again  to  the 
volume  she  was  devouring  rather  than  reading.  After  a 
few  minutes  she  looked  up  again  suddenly,  and  said, 
with  a  mischievous  smile — 

"  Ella,  I  know  now  what  the  atmosphere  is." 

"  O  Marian,  why  can't  you  let  the  atmosphere  alone  V 
Ella  answered,  much  vexed. 

"  Because,"  laughing,  "  it  won't  let  me  alone,  and  I  do 
so  cordially  hate  it.  Well,  Ella,"  after  a  pause,  "  so  you 
won't  ask  me  what  it  is.  But  I  must  tell  you,  wlietlior 
you  ask  or  not.  It  is  selfishness,  pure  unmitigated  sel- 
fishness." 

"  Not  all  selfishness,"  Ella  said  eagerly ;  *'  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  kindness  too." 

"  Bah !  for  the  kindness,"  Marian  answered  con- 
temptuously. "  There  is  a  show  of  kindness,  or  rather 
a  kind  of  kindness  shown ;  that  is  the  phrase  they  are 
always  using,  '  Show  kindness.'  But  for  real,  honest, 
sincere  kindness,  not  one  of  them  knows  what  it  is. 
Now,  only  see,  Ella,  if  I  cannot  bring  them  all  in  guilty 
of  selfishness  :  all  the  ladies,  I  mean.  I  love  and  resi)ect 
Uncle  James,  and  Harry  is  a  dear,  hearty  hddie,  quite 
after  my  own  heart.  But  tl"j  ladies  are  selfish,  and  only 
selfish,  one  and  all     Vc^''  ""^^hing,  grumbling  Emma, 
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her  selfishness  is  most  straightforward  and  simple.  There 
is  no  disguise  or  humbug  about  her.  To  please  herself^ 
to  make  herself  comfortable,  is  her  one  aim  in  life,  with- 
out any  regard  for  others,  or  for  what  they  may  wish, 
fear,  or  feel.  Edith's  selfishness  is  straightforward  enough 
too.  She  openly  avows  it,  or  rather  glories  in  it.  But 
mere  comfort  is  far  beneath  her  wishes  or  efforts.  All 
she  cares  for  is  to  have  her  own  way — to  do,  to  think, 
and  say  just  what  she  chooses.  And  yet  that  is  not 
quite  all  she  cares  for.  Sometimes,  ay,  and  not  seldom, 
she  cares  also  to  make  others  uncomfortable  and  un- 
happy. Her  selfishness  is  certainly  more  aggressive  than 
Emma's.  Then,  as  to  Aunt  Hamilton  and  Louisa,  thdr 
selfishness  takes  the  form  of  self-praise,  self-admiration. 
Oh,"  throwing  herself  impatiently  back  in  her  chair,  "how 
they  weary  and  fret  one  with  their  constant  self  congrat- 
ulation on  their  own  exquisite  goodness,  with  their  con- 
stant efforts  to  extract  the  full  amount  of  praise  and 
gratitude  !  It  is,  *  Marian,  my  dear,  I  have  done  this — 
I  thought  you  might  like  it  so;'  or,  'I  have  arranged 
that — I  thought  it  would  be  the  most  pleasant  way  for 
Ella.'  Oh,  how  intolerable  it  is  to  be  constantly  asked 
for  thanks  and  praise  !     I  cannot  bear  it." 

Ella  could  not  help  laughing  at  Marian's  exact  imita 
tion  of  their  aunt's  self-complacent  tone. 

"  But,  ]\Iarian,"  she  urged,  "  after  all,  you  know,  they 
do  deserve  praise  and  gratitude.  They  do  make  things 
\-ery  pleasant  and  comfortable  for  us." 

"  And  if  they  did  it  for  the  sake  of  our  comfort  ind 
pLa'5ure,  I  could  be  as  grateful  as  you  like;  but  when 
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I  see  that  it  is  all  done  for  their  own  sakes,  that  they 
may  be  thought  kind,  and  good,  and  considerate,  and  al! 
that,  how  can  I  feel  a  particle  of  gratitude  for  it  ]" 

"  But,  Marian,"  Ella  said  gravely,  "  I  don't  think  it  is 
very  right  or  generous  to  look  so  closely  into  the  mo- 
tives of  benefits  done  to  ourselves." 

Marian  coloured. 

"No,  Ella,  you  are  right,"  she  said  candidly.  "As  your 
good  old  Scotch  nurse  Elsie  used  to  say,  *  It  is  ill  look- 
ing a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.'  But  I  may  and  must  see 
how  the  same  feeling  acts  towards  others.  It  is,  *  I^ouisa, 
my  love,  remind  me  to  call  upon  Mrs  M 'Galium  to- 
morrow. She  will  think  it  unkind  if  we  do  not  go  to . 
ask  whether  or  not  she  has  heard  from  her  son  this  mail' 
There  is  not,  you  know,  the  least  anxiety  as  to  whether 
the  poor  widow's  son  be  alive  or  dead.  Or,  again — 
'  We  must  really  ask  Miss  Pringle  to  dinner  some  day 
.soon.  I  should  not  like  her  to  think  us  neglectful' 
But  worse  than  anything,"  with  increasing  vehemence, 
"was  the  other  day,  when  I  was  tempted,  I  am  sure  I 
cannot  understand  how,  to  tell  her  about  dear,  darling 
mamma's  last  illness,  and  she  said,  in  her  intolerably 
romi)laccnt  tone,  '  Ah,  my  dear,  it  nnist  have  been  such 
a  comfort  to  you  to  be  able  to  attend  upon  her  all  the 
time.  It  must  be  so  pleasant  to  know  that  you  did  all 
your  duty  to  her  to  the  very  end.'  -As  if  I  knew  or 
thought  anything  about  my  duty,  or  about  any  one  thing 
in  all  the  world,  except  dearest  mamma's  own  self,  and 
what  she  was  suftering,  and  that  I  should  so  soon  see  lier 
no  more;"  and  a  passionate  burst  of  tears  relieved  her 
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OT^Ti  excited  feelings.  Ella's  tears  flowed  too,  and  for 
a  {q.\\  minutes  neither  spoke.  At  last  Marian  began 
again — 

"There  was  that  day,  too,  when  you  were  expecting 
the  visit  from  tlie  doctors,  and  I  was  so  anxious,  and 
fretting  myself  into  a  fever  about  it,  and  sick  at  heart, 
thinking  what  you  might  have  to  go  through,  my  own 
precious  piccohna.  And  aunt  came  and  said,  in  her 
horrible  way,  'You  see,  Marian  dear,  whether  they 
can  do  her  any  good  or  not,  it  will  always  be  a  com- 
fort to  feel  that  nobody  can  reflect  upon  us,  or  say  we 
did  not  try  every  means  in  our  power.'  Reflect,  say, 
indeed !  What  did  I  care  what  all  the  world  reflected 
or  said  %  I  declare,  Ella,  I  felt  inclined  to  set  my  teeth 
and  grin  at  her,  or  to  take  hold  of  her  and  give  her 
a  good  shake ;"  and,  in  a  hearty  laugh  at  her  own 
words  and  vehemence,  her  bitterness  melted  away  as  if 
by  magic. 

Ella  could  not  deny  -that  there  was  some  truth  in 
what  Marian  said;  but,  while  leaving  the  defence  of 
their  aunt  for  a  future  time,  she  urged  that  Louisa  at 
least  was  not  so  entirely  selfish  as  Marian  seemed  to 
think. 

'■•  I  am  sure,"  she  said,  "  there  is  real  honest  kindness 
in  Louisa.  She  really  has  a  pleasure  in  seeing  people 
comfortable  and  happy." 

"  Oh,  well  I  don't   know,"   Marian   said   doubtfully. 
"  She  has  certainly  pleasure  in  making  people  comfort 
able;  and  it  may  not  be   altogether  a  selfish  pleasure; 
but  it  is  not  far  from  it,  for  you  may  observe  she  takes 
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no  great  interest  in  any  comfort  or  happiness  to  others 
^i-ith  which  she  has  nothing  to  do.  She  is  not  so  volu- 
ble in  her  efforts  to  extract  praise  or  thanks  as  aunt  is. 
But  one  can  see  pretty  well,  in  everjthing  she  does,  she 
is  constantly  seeking  her  reward  in  her  own  praise,  at 
least,  if  not  in  the  praise  of  others.  Ah,  yes,  selfishness 
is  the  atmosphere  of  which  Frank  spoke !  I  see  that 
plainly  enough,  and  I  see  as  plainly  that  I  do  not,  and 
never  shall  like  it ;"  and  she  turned  again  to  her  book. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MARIAN  TAKES   UP   HER  LINE   OF   CONDUCT- 
ELLA   LETS    HERS   ALONE. 


HE  orphans  were  now  pretty  well  settled  in 
their  new  home,  and,  as  Marian  said,  their 
relations  were  pretty  well  settled  to  them. 
The  fuss  and  bustle  of  their  arrival  was  over.  They 
were  now  left  to  dispose  of  themselves  as  they  liked, 
without  much  interference  or  advice. 

They  spent  the  forenoon  mostly  alone  in  their  own 
little  room.  Twice  in  the  week  Marian  joined  her 
cousins  in  getting  lessons  from  a  singing  and  drawing 
master.  She  enjoyed  these  lessons  greatly,  for  she  had 
a  real  genius  for  both  music  and  drawing,  and  had  never 
hitherto  had  the  advantage  of  any  regular  instruction. 
But,  except  for  the  hours  thus  spent,  neither  she  nor 
Ella  saw  much  of  their  aunt  or  cousins  until  dinner-time. 
They  had,  with  their  uncles'  assistance,  arranged  for 
themselves  a  regular  course  of  study;  and  this  they  pur- 
sued with  great  steadiness  and  great  enjoyment  during 
the  earlier  hours  of  the  day. 
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The  Hamiltons  kept  a  carriage;  in  which  Mrs  Hamil- 
ton, with  two  or  tliree  of  her  daughters,  drove  out  every 
afternoon.  At  their  request,  Marian  accompanied  them 
occasionally.  But  unless,  which  very  rarely  happened, 
they  were  going  to  take  a  regular  drive  into  the  countr)', 
she  did  not  at  all  like  to  go.  Shopping  and  visiting 
were,  in  her  opinion,  the  most  stupid  and  tiresome  ways 
of  wasting  time,  and  she  generally  obstinately  declined 
all  solicitations  to  join  the  party.  Neither  could  she 
endure  to  go  out  for  the  mere  sake  of  exercise.  Once 
or  twice  a  week  her  Uncle  Henry  took  her  a  long  walk, 
and  on  fine  Saturdays  she  was  delighted  to  go  with 
Harry  wherever  he  chose  to  take  her.  But,  except  on 
these  occasions,  she  much  preferred  spending  the  after- 
noon with  Ella ;  and  what  she  preferred  she  generally 
insisted  on  doing. 

Ella  did  not  get  out  at  all.  The  motion  of  a  carriage 
gave  her  pain.  And  it  was  thought  that  in  tlie  cold 
weather,  at  least,  the  benefit  she  could  receive  from  the 
fresh  air  would  not  make  up  for  tlic  pain  and  fatigue  she 
suffered  in  driving.  She  was  quite  content  to  remain  at 
home,  and  to  enjoy  the  view  comiortably  from  her  own 
window. 

When  the  others  went  out,  it  was  Marian's  great 
delight  to  wheel  Ella  into  the  drawing-room  and  to  play 
and  sing  to  her,  sometimes  the  new  music  her  master 
had  brought  when  that  particularly  pleased  her  taste, 
and  at  other  times  the  old  songs  slie  had  learned  from 
her  mother,  and  wliith  had  been  favourites  in  their  old, 
ha])py  days.      Before  the  fi;mily  came  liomc   Ella  had 
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returned  to  her  own  room  to  rest,  by  lying  quiet  and 
idle,  often  asleep  for  an  hour;  and  Marian  sat  beside 
her,  reading,  or  writing  to  Frank. 

It  was  in  many  respects  as  well  for  the  girls  that  they 
were  thus  left  to  choose  their  o^vn  mode  of  occupying 
themselves ;  for,  in  truth,  the  drawing-room  life  in  Moray 
Place  was  not  very  profitable.  Edith  was  fond  of  read- 
ing and  study.  But  she  lived  as  much  apart  from  the 
family  as  Marian  and  Ella  did.  She  had  appropriated 
to  herself  a  room  down-stairs,  which  had  once  been  the 
school-room,  and  there  she  passed  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  alone  with  her  books.  Emma,  poor,  indolent 
Emma,  had  never  cared  for  books;  and  now  that  she 
was  released  from  the  thraldom  of  the  school-room,  she 
spent  her  whole  time  dawdHng  over  some  kind  of  fancy 
work,  and  in  her  slow,  listless  way,  joining  occasionally 
in  the  more  lively  conversation  between  Louisa  and  her 
mother.  Louisa  had  an  active  mind,  and  in  her  school- 
days had  not  been  more  distinguished  for  steady  dili- 
gence, than  for  quickness  in  learning  and  progress  in 
every  study.  But  she  had  no  real  love  of  knowledge, 
and  she  was  very  well  content  to  fritter  away  her  time  in 
trifling  pursuits.  She  had  her  housekeeping  concerns 
and  accounts  to  attend  to,  it  is  true.  And  she  was  a 
great  correspondent,  and  wrote  numerous  neatly-written 
and  neatly-expressed  letters  to  her  own  private  friends, 
or,  as  her  mother's  substitute,  to  the  many  family  friends 
whom  Mrs  Hamilton  constantly  fancied  might  expect  to 
hear  from  her,  or  might  think  her  unkind  if  she  were  too 
long  of  writing.     But  these  duties  performed,  the  remain- 
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ing  hours  of  the  day  were  given  up  to  receiving  and 
paying  visits,  to  worsted  work,  and  discussing  the  affairs 
of  their  neighbours  and  friends. 

Such  a  mode  of  life  was  not  suited  to  the  taste  of 
either  Marian  or  Ella.  And  as  they  were  left  at  liberty 
to  do  so,  it  was  wise  and  right  in  Marian  to  arrange  the 
disposal  of  their  own  time  in  a  different  and  more  profit- 
able manner.  But  the  mistake  she  made  was  in  regard- 
ing her  own  arrangements  as  too  absolutely  necessary — 
in  being  too  determined  to  allow  nothing  to  interfere 
with  her  plans.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  she  might 
have  duties  to  perform  to  her  aunt  and  cousins,  as  well 
as  to  herself  and  to  Ella;  that  a  certain  amount  of 
regard  and  consideration  for  their  wishes  might  be  in- 
cumbent upon  her;  and  that  there  might  be  cases  where 
a  kindly  conformity  to  their  tastes  and  habits  might  be 
not  only  amiable  but  even  imperative. 

Something  of  this  kind  Ella  hinted  to  Marian  one  day, 
when  the  latter  had  positively,  and  somewhat  rudely, 
refused  to  go  to  the  drawing-room  to  see  a  lady  to  whom 
her  aunt  had  wished  to  introduce  her.  Marian  had 
gi\en,  as  the  reason  of  her  refusal,  that  this  was  the 
hour  she  and  Ella  had  devoted  to  reading  a  book  upon 
astronomy,  which  their  Uncle  James  had  exprcs>c(l  a 
wish  they  should  read,  and  that  :  lie  did  not  choose  to 
have  it  encroached  upon ;  and  Ella  urged  that  iJC-rhaps 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  their  aunt  might  bo  a 
higher  duty  than  reading  a  certain  number  of  pages 
uj)on  astronoif.y. 

"  .Vo,   Ella,  you  are  quite  wrong,"   Manan  said  dc- 
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cidedly;  "I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  upon  this 
matter.  Our  time  is  far  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  in 
idle  gossip,  and  visit-paying  or  visit-receiving." 

"  But  for  what  is  it  valuable  ?"  Ella  asked  quietly. 

"  For  improving  and  cultivating  our  minds,"  was 
Marian's  prompt  answer. 

"  But,  Marian,"  Ella  objected  very  gravely,  "  we  were 
not  sent  into  this  world  only  to  improve  and  cultivate 
our  minds." 

"Of  course  not,"  with  some  impatience;  "I  never 
said  we  were.  But  for  what  do  you  count  our  time 
valuable  V 

"  For  doing  exactly  what  God  gives  us  to  do  for  the 
moment,  be  that  what  it  may,"  Ella  said  seriously.  "  It 
may  often  be  to  read  and  improve  ourselves ;  but  I  am 
sure  it  must  often  also  be  to  care  for  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  those  whom  God  has  sent  us  to  live  among." 

"  When  their  happiness  consists  in  idle  trifling,  I  do 
not  see  that  we  are  at  all  bound  to  give  up  all  our  time 
to  seek  it." 

"All  our  time!  O  Marian!"  smiling,  "when  I  only 
wished  you  to  please  aunt  by  going  into  the  drawing- 
room  for  ten  minutes.  How  many  pages,"  playfulh^, 
"  could  we  read  in  ten  minutes  %  How  much  more 
ignorant  should  you  have  been  to-night,  had  you  given 
up  these  ten  minutes?" 

Marian  would  not  treat  the  matter  lightly.  She  looked 
vexed,  half  angry,  and  she  answered — 

"Ten  minutes  is  all  nonsense.  I  should  not  have  got 
away  under  half  an  hour  at  least." 
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"  Well,  even  half  an  hour  is  no  such  desperate  affair, 
considering  how  many  half-hours  we  have  to  ourselves." 

"  Well,  but,  Ella,  you  do  not  understand,"  Marian  said 
impatiently;  "it  is  to  the  principle  of  the  thing  that  I 
object  Half  an  hour  may  be  no  great  matter  one  way 
or  other.  But  if  once  we  begin  to  yield  to  aunt's  de- 
mands in  this  matter,  she  will  get  quite  unreasonable, 
and  nothing  will  satisfy  her  except  our  giving  up  our 
whole  day  to  her.  That  is  why  I  resist,  and  what  I  have 
every  right  to  resist  with  all  my  might." 

"  I  should  wait  to  resist  it  until  it  happened,"  Ella 
said  very  quietly. 

"  Now,  Ella,  that  is  quite  a  childish  way  of  looking  at 
things.  In  matters  of  this  kind,  in  circumstances  like 
ours,  the  only  true  wisdom  is  to  fi.x  decidedly  upon  your 
own  line  of  conduct,  and  to  keep  to  it.  You  think,  per- 
haps, that  in  my  refusals  to  join  tl;e  drawing-room  party, 
I  act  only  upon  the  inclination  of  the  moment.  But  it 
is  not  so ;  I  have  considered  the  matter  seriously,  and 
have  quite  decided  that  as  the  aunt  and  cousins  are  by 
no  means  congenial  companions  for  us,  the  only  way  to 
get  along  comfortably  or  pleasantly  with  them,  is  to  see 
as  little  of  them,  and  mix  ourselves  up  with  them  as  little 
as  possible." 

"  Well,  Marian,"  Ella  said,  "  I  never  could  sec  the  use 
of  your  taking  up  your  line,  as  you  call  it.  I  think  it  is 
far  better  to  let  our  lines  of  conduct  and  all  these  things 
alone,  and  just  to  do  as  far  as  we  can  the  right  tiling  for 
the  right  moment.  And  as  to  getting  along  pleasantly 
with  them,  I  think  we  ought  to  make  ourselves  got  along 
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pleasantly  with  them  in  the  way  tliat  is  right,  not  in  the 
way  we  hke  best" 

"  And  I  say  the  way  that  is  right,  is  to  keep  ourselves 
out  of  their  way  as  much  as  we  can,"  Marian  said,  mak- 
ing a  strong  effort  to  recover  her  temper,  and  to  speak 
playfully. 

"  It  may  be,"  Ella  answered  doubtfully ;  "  only  I  don't 
think  God  would  have  brought  us  among  them,  if  He  had 
not  meant  that  we  should  take  an  interest  in  them,  and 
do  what  we  could  to  make  them  happy  and  comfortable." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  them  all 
the  good  I  can,"  Marian  said,  a  little  condescendingly ; 
"  but  I  don't  see  any  possible  way  of  doing  it." 

"  I  don't  think  we  can  expect  to  see  the  way  until  it 
comes  to  be  dcfne.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  make  regu- 
lar plans  for  doing  good,  or  about  anything,  for  things 
always  turn  out  so  differently  from  what  we  expect. 
God,"  in  her  earnest  way,  "  tells  us  to  do  good  to  all 
men  as  we  have  opportunity.  It  is  He  who  makes  the 
opportunity;  and  we  have  only  to  wait  upon  Him,  and  ta 
be  ready  to  take  it  and  use  it  when  He  brings  it  to  us." 

*'  Yes,  yes,  that  is  all  very  well,"  Marian  said  hastily ; 
"  but  really,  Ella,  when  people  have  come  to  our  age — 
to  my  age — they  ought  to  be  able  to  know  for  themselves 
what  good  they  can  or  ought  to  do.  They  ought  to  be 
able  to  form  their  own  plan  of  conduct,  and  to  keep  to 
it  steadily  and  resolutely,  independent  of  everybody  and 
everything." 

"  But  how  about  other  people's  plans  of  conduct  ?" 
Ella  asked,  laughing.     "  If  every  one  is  to  form  their  own 
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plan  of  conduct,  and  keep  to  it  \vithout  any  reference  to 
any  one  else,  don't  you  think  there  must  be  a  terrible 
confusion,  and  crossing,  and  interfering  of  plans]" 

"  Let  it  be  so,  then,"  in  her  most  lofty  and  decided 
tone.  "Anything,  everything  is  better  than  living  an 
aimless,  purposeless  life,  the  slave  of  every  chance  or 
change." 

"I  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean  by  being  the 
slave  of  every  chance  or  change.  I  don't  feel  as  if  you 
or  I  were  much  slaves  to  anything.  I  tliink  we  are  toler- 
ably free.  And.  as  to  an  aimless  life,  I  am  sure  we  can- 
not have  a  better  or  a  higher  aim  in  life,  than  to  try  with 
all  our  hearts  to  do,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to 
Iiour,  what  God  requires  us  to  do." 

"Oh,  of  course,  of  course.  Tliat  is  all  right.  But> 
Ella,  don't  you  see  that  we  shall  be  much  better  fitted 
to  do  God's  work  well,  after  we  have  calmly  weiglied  our 
own  capacities  and  characters — have  found  out  what  we 
can  do  best,  and  with  wise  deliberation,  and  a  strong 
will,  chosen  that  way  that  is  best  fitted  for  us?" 

"  I  could  fancy  that  migl.t  suit  you,  Marian,  who  are 
so  wise,  clever,  and  active,  antl  who  can  go  about  the 
world  and  seek  out  your  own  sphere  of  action.  But  for 
me,  who  can  only  lie  here,  I  must  wail  till  God  brings 
me  work  to  do,  and  be  glad  to  do  whatever  comes  in  my 
way.  And,  indeed,"  with  a  very  bright  look,  "  I  am  so 
happy  it  is  so.  I  should  be  afraid  to  choose  for  myself. 
I  only  wish  to  be  (juite  ready  to  do  the  things  when  tiK-y 
come.     That  is  what  I  have  to  try  f  )r." 

And  for  this  she  did  tr)-  very  earnestly,  ver)-  constantly. 
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Her  whole  heart  was  set  upon  making  a  little  extra  hap- 
piness for  every  one  with  whom  she  had  to  do — upon 
making  them  a  little  more  comfortable  than  they  could 
have  been  without  her.  Edith  was  more  particularly  the 
object  of  her  thoughts  and  wishes  in  this  respect.  She 
had  never  forgotten  her  promise  to  her  Uncle  Henr)-, 
that  she  should  tr}'  to  help  poor  Edith,  And  she  Watched 
her  constantly,  though  very  quietly,  striving  to  under- 
stand her,  and  to  be  able  to  do  her  some  good.  Such 
close  watching  was  not  without  fruit.  She  began  to 
understand  Edith.  She  could  not  have  given  distinct 
expression  to  her  discoveries,  but  she  began  to  feel  that 
it  was  in  part  Edith's  own  uncompromising  rectitude 
which  made  her  feel  so  bitterly,  and  speak  so  hardly 
against  those  characteristics  in  her  mother  and  sisters 
which  were  most  unlike  herself.  Ella  might  not — indeed, 
I  think  she  could  not — have  found  out  for  herself  those 
defects  m  Mrs  Hamilton  and  Louisa  which  aroused 
Edith's  scorn  and  censure.  But  Marian  had  pointed 
them  out  to  her  too  often  to  allow  of  her  remaining 
ignorant  of  them.  She  did  not  think  that  their  existence 
at  all  justified  Edith's  bitterness  and  disrespect.  But 
she  felt  that  there  was  at  least  some  excuse  for  her,  and 
she  mourned  sincerely  over  the  hardening  influence 
which  such  a  judging  spirit  exercised  over  Editli's  own 
heart  and  character.  To  make  her  feel  more  kindly 
and  judge  more  charitably,  to  soften  her  heart  and  give 
her  an  interest  in  other  people,  was  vvhat  Ella  most 
desired  to  do.  And  as  she  went  on  studj-ing  and  watch- 
in::  her  cousin,  it  soon  occurred  to  her  that  her  own 
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infirmities  might  be  made  to  help  in  the  cause — that  by 
applying  nov/  and  then  to  Edith  for  assistance,  she 
might  help  her  to  feel  that  there  is  a  pleasure  in  making 
other  people  comfortable.  An  opportunity  of  this  kind 
occurred  an  evening  or  two  after  the  conversation  with 
Marian  above  narrated. 

Ella  had  a  headache ;  and  when  the  music  began  as 
usual  after  tea,  she  soon  found  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  remain  in  the  room.  Her  first  thought  was  to  wait 
patiently  until  Marian  had  finished  the  duet  she  was 
singing  with  Louisa,  but  as  her  eye  fell  upon  Edith,  who 
was  sitting  near  her  reading,  it  occurred  that  this  might 
be  a  good  time  to  try  her  little  experiment. 

"  Edith,"  she  said  softly,  "  my  head  aches,  and  I  don't 
like  the  music,  would  it  be  a  great  trouble  to  you  to 
wheel  me  into  our  own  room  ?" 

Edith  looked  up,  a  good  deal  surprised  at  the  unusual 
appeal  to  her.  But  Ella  had  rightly  guessed  its  effect 
She  was  secretly  pleased  at  the  confidence  in  her  Anlling- 
ness  to  oblige,  which  the  request  implied,  and  laying 
aside  her  book,  rose  at  once  to  comply.  The  sound  of 
Ella's  couch  in  motion  excited  Marian's  notice,  and 
leaving  her  duet  in  the  middle  of  a  strain,  she  hastened 
to  Ella's  side  to  ascertain  what  was  A\Tong. 

"  I  shall  take  her  in  myself,"  she  said  to  Edith  per- 
emptorily, when  she  understood  the  nature  of  the  case. 

"  No,  please,  Marian,  allow  Edith  to  do  it  when  she 
is  so  kind,"  Ella  pleaded ;  "  Louisa  is  waiting  for  you." 

*'  Oh,  of  course,  if  you  prefer  Edith  to  me,"  and  Marian 
turned  angrily  to  the  piano. 
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Ella  did  not  answer,  except  by  a  look  from  her  ear- 
nest, speaking  eyes,  which  Marian  was  too  much  offended 
to  notice.  Edith  wheeled  her  into  her  room  with  much 
gentleness  and  care ;  and  after  Ella  had  given  her  her 
cordial  "Thank  you,  dear  Edith,"  she  still  stood  and 
looked  kindly  at  her,  as  if  anxious  to  be  of  further  use. 
The  gas  was  lighted,  and  shone  in  Ella's  eyes.  Edith 
proposed  to  turn  her  couch  the  other  way.  Ella  grate- 
fully assented.  It  was  done,  and  the  gas  turned  down 
to  a  point,  and  still  Edith  lingered. 

"  I  wish  I  could  do  you  good,  Ella,"  she  said.  "  I  am 
afraid  the  headache  is  very  bad.  Is  there  nothing  that 
would  do  you  good  V 

"  Oh,  the  quietness  and  darkness  of  this  room  will 
soon  make  me  better,"  Ella  said,  a  little  evasively.  She 
did  not  -^vish  to  push  her  experiment  too  far,  to  give 
Edith  too  much  trouble. 

Edith  persisted. 

"  Do  you  really  know  of  nothing  that  would  relieve 
you?"  she  asked.  "Why,  Ella,"  as  she  laid  her  hand 
gently  upon  her  forehead,  "your  head  is  burning.  I  am 
sure  a  little  vinegar  and  water  would  refresh  you." 

A  bright  look  from  Ella  told  how  much  she  liked  the 
suggestion.     Edith  went  at  once  to  seek  the  vinegar. 

In  the  meantime,  Marian's  momentary  pique  was  fast 
giving  way  to  anxiety  about  her  darling  Ella,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  second  song,  abruptly  refusing  Louisa'i 
request  to  try  another  new  duet,  she  Avent  to  see  after 
her.  She  found  Edith  standing  by  the  couch,  bathing 
Ella's  forehead  with  vinegar  and  water. 
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**Is  it  very  bad,  darling  <"  she  asked  ^nth  all  her 
usual  tenderness.  "  I  can  do  that  now,  Edith,"  not  too 
graciously ;  "  you  must  be  tired." 

Edith  kept  her  place,  saying  that  she  was  not  at  all 
tired 

"  Edith  is  doing  it  so  nicely,"  Ella  said  in  her  grateful 
tone. 

*'0h,  very  well,  if  my  services  are  not  wanted,  of 
course  I  don't  wish  to  press  them ;"  and  she  sat  down 
beside  the  fire,  took  up  a  book,  and  began  to  read. 
She  had  not  sufficient  light,  and  wth  an  impatient  look, 
quickly  turned  the  cock  of  the  gas-light.  Edith  looked 
round. 

"  The  light  hurts  Ella,"  she  said.  "  I  turned  it  down 
on  puq^ose." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  sure,"  with  scrupulous 
politeness ;  "  I  did  not  know  I  was  committing  any 
offence ; "  and  turning  down  the  gas  again,  she  hastily 
left  the  room,  and  her  voice  was  presently  heard  joining 
Louisa's  in  a  magnificent  bravura  duet. 

Ella  said  nothing,  but  she  gave  a  little  patient  sigh, 
and  one  or  two  tears  forced  their  way  bctAvecn  Iier  closed 
eyelids.     Ediih  bent  kindly  over  her. 

"  I  am  afraid  your  head  aches  very  much,  dear  Ella," 
she  said  with  most  unusual  gentleness.  She  felt  her 
hands  and  feet.     They  were  very  cold. 

"  The  head  can  never  get  better  with  such  cold  feet  as 
these,"  she  said,  and  went  to  get  hot  bottles  to  apply  to 
them. 

15ut  the  headache  was  too  severe  (o  yield  readily  to 
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common  remedies ;  and,  after  a  little,  Edith  went  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  told  Marian  that  Ella  ought  to  go  at 
once  to  bed.  !Marian  came  in,  cold,  grave,  and  dignified, 
and  superintended  Ella's  being  carried  up-stairs,  with  all 
her  wonted  care,  but  without  one  smile  or  kindly  look. 

When,  however,  the  sisters  were  left  alone,  and  Marian, 
bending  over  Ella  to  undress  her,  got  a  better  sight  of 
her  pale  cheeks,  and  the  black  rings  below  the  eyes — 
sure  indications  of  severe  pain  —  every  feeling  except 
anxiety  and  compassion  at  once  fled,  and  kissing  her 
even  more  fondly  than  usual,  she  expressed  a  fear  that 
the  headache  was  going  to  be  a  very  severe  one. 

Ella's  eyes  were  closed,  but  she  opened  them,  and 
looking  wistfully  in  Marian's  face,  said, 

"  ^Vere  you  angry,  IMarian  % " 

"  No,  darling,"  at  first  only  anxious  to  soothe  her ; 
then  adding  more  truthfully,  with  another  kiss,  "  Yes, 
perhaps  I  was.  But  I  was  very  foolish  and  wrong.  It 
15  all  past  now.  It  is  only  that  I  do  like  so  very  much 
to  nurse  my  own  sweet  piccolina,  that  I  cannot  bear  that 
any  one  else  should  do  it.  I  grudged  Edith  the  pleasure 
of  bathing  your  forehead." 

"  And  I  like  no  nurse  half  so  much  as  you,  Marian,"' 
Ella  said  with  an  eagerness  that  greatly  increased  the 
violent  throbbing  in  her  temples.  "  I  should  have  liked 
so  much  to  have  had  you,  and  you  alone,  beside  me  all 
the  time ;  but  you  see,  Marian,  Edith  is  very  unhap[*y, 
and  I  think  it  is  because  she  does  not  care  for  people, 
and  does  not  know  how  pleasant  it  is  to  help  people, 
and  to  be  kind  to  them;  anc!  so  I  thought  that  perhap.«! 
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God  meant  my  uselessness  and  helplessness  to  teach  her 
that,  and  I  asked  her  help  only  because  I  thought  it 
might  make  her  a  little  haf)py  to  give  it." 

*'  And  you  did  quite  right,  as  you  always  do,  my  good, 
wise,  little  woman,"  Marian  answered  soothingly ;  "  but 
now  you  must  talk  no  more,  you  must  go  to  bed  and  to 
sieep,  and  get  rid  of  that  horrible  headache." 

Ella  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  She  passed  a 
night  of  great  pain  and  restlessness,  and  was  ne.xt  morn- 
ing so  completely  worn  out,  that  she  could  not  raise  her 
head  from  the  pillow,  hardly  even  look  up.  When  Mrs 
Hamilton  saw  her,  she  was  much  alarmed  at  the  change 
one  night  had  made  in  her  appearance,  and  insisted  upon 
sending  for  the  doctor.  Marian,  accustomed  to  such 
attacks,  and  knowing  that  perfect  quietness  was  the  only 
sure  remedy,  was  unwilling  to  consent.  But  when  he 
came,  he  quite  pleased  her  by  taking  her  view  of  the 
case,  and,  strengthened  by  his  authority,  she  peremp- 
torily sent  every  one  out  of  the  room,  and  forbade  any 
one  to  come  near  them  until  she  rang  the  bell. 

After  an  hour  or  two  the  pain  began  to  abate.  About 
mid-day  Ella  slept  for  half  an  hour,  and  awoke  refreshed, 
and  able  to  look  up,  and  to  talk  a  little.  The  first  thing 
which  attracted  her  notice  was  Marian's  i)alc  checks  and 
languid  eyes ;  for  Marian  too  had  passed  a  sleepless 
night,  kept  awake  not  more  by  Ella's  restlessness,  than 
by  her  own  anxiety  upon  her  account 

"  You  must  go  out  after  luncheon,  Marian,"  Ella  said 
anxiously;  "you  cannot  think  how  ill  you  look.  You 
want  fresh  air,  I  am  sure." 
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Marian's  eyes  turned  instinctively  to  the  window. 
The  day  was  bright  and  clear,  and  she  had  that  jaded, 
harassed  feeling,  which  makes  one  long  for  fresh  air  and 
exercise.  But  she  was  still  anxious  about  Ella,  and  after 
a  momentary  hesitation,  decided  that  she  could  not  leave 
her,  could  not  enjoy  a  walk,  while  Ella  was  still  so  unwell. 

Ella's  first  feeling  was  of  satisfaction,  for  she  clung  to 
Marian  even  more  than  usual  in  these  attacks  of  illness. 
But  selfishness  was  very  foreign  to  her  nature.  And  as 
she  saw- Marian's  eyes  turn  again  wistfully  to  the  window, 
she  insisted  still  more  earnestly  that  she  should  go  out, 
if  only  for  half  an  hour.     Again  Marian  hesitated. 

"  You  are  not  in  a  state  to  be  left  alone,"  she  objected, 
"  and  I  know  Louisa  has  an  appointment,  and  cannot 
come  beside  you." 

"  Ask  Edith,"  Ella  suggested  quickly. 

"  Edith  !  my  dear  Ella,"  with  a  face  of  disgust.  "  I 
would  not  for  the  world  leave  you  with  such  a  cold,  dis- 
agreeable companion." 

"  But,  Marian,"  she  pleaded  very  earnestly,  ''  you  know 
what  I  told  you  last  night.  Indeed,  Marian,  I  feel  so 
anxious  to  help  poor  Edith  to  be  happier.  I  have  asked 
God  to  make  me  feel  anxious,  and  to  show  me  the  way 
to  do  it.  And  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  He  has  an- 
swered my  prayer,  by  giving  me  this  opportunity.  I 
should  like  so  much  that  you  should  ask  her.  Do,  dear 
Marian,  promise  me." 

Marian  could  not  resist  these  earnest,  pleading  eyes ; 
and  as  the  luncheon  bell  rung,  slie  left  licr  with  a  very 
promising  smile,  and  a  "  ^V'e  shall  see." 
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She  meant  to  please  Ella  in  this  matter.  But,  unfortu- 
nately for  her  resolution,  Edith  happened  to  be  in  one 
of  her  most  bitter  and  scornful  moods.  Marian  came  in 
for  her  share  of  sarcasm ;  and  the  more  easily  provoked 
from  being  tired  and  harassed  in  body,  she  could  not  so 
far  get  the  better  of  her  feelings  of  irritation  and  anger 
against  the  offender,  as  to  be  able  to  ask  a  favour  of  her. 
So  she  returned  to  Ella,  pleading  in  excuse  her  often 
repeated — 

"  Really,  Ella,  I  could  not  do  it" 

Ella  was  disappointed ;  while  Marian  was  down-stairs, 
she  had  laid  her  little  plans  for  getting  Editli  to  be  in- 
terested and  kind,  as  she  had  been  the  preceding  night. 
And  Jooking  confidently  to  God  for  help,  she  had  fuUy 
expected  to  be  able  to  do  her  some  good.  But,  in  h'er 
disappointment,  her  usual  quiet  faith  came  to  her  aiJ, 
and  saying  to  herself  that  God  had  not  thought  it  best 
to  give  her  Edith  to  work  for,  but  that  He  Iiad  given  her 
Marian,  she  set  herself  earnestly  to  cheer  her  sister,  and 
to  prevent  her  from  dwelling  upon  the  provocations  slie 
had  received  from  Editli.  In  this  she  succeeded  far  be- 
yond her  hopes.  Marian  and  she  passed  a  ver)'  happy 
hour  or  two  quietly  alone  ;  and  when  at  the  end  of  them 
Ella  composed  herself  to  sleep,  it  was  with  tlie  hapj^y 
thought  in  her  heart,  that  .she  wa.s  not  called  upon  to 
choose  her  own  ways  of  doing  God  service,  that  God 
would  see  to  it,  that  slie  sliould  always  have  sonictiiing 
to  do,  and  that  He  knew  best  wliat  that  something  ouglu 
to  be. 

And  so  she  went  happily  on  her  way,  cheerfully  doing 
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the  day's  work  in  the  day,  and  with  equal  cheerfulness 
trusting  to  God  to  bring  the  morrow's  work  with  the 
morrow,  caring  very  little  whether  that  work  were  im- 
portant or  trifling,  easy  or  diflUcult,  thinking  very  little, 
in  truth,  about  her  work  or  herself  at  all,  but  only  simply 
earnest  to  give  a  little  pleasure  to  those  whom,  as  she 
said,  God  had  brought  to  her  to  be  pleased.  Now  she 
gave  her  aunt  the  comfort  of  an  attentive  listener  to  her 
complaints  of  illness ;  and  again  Louisa  was  gratified  by 
being  allowed  to  teach  her  one  of  the  many  kinds  of 
fancy-work  in  which  she  excelled.  Now  Edith  was  ap- 
pealed to  for  help  or  information ;  and  again  Harry  was 
tempted  away  from  teasing  Emma,  and  kept  by  the  side 
of  her  couch,  amused  by  the  tales  of  Italy,  of  which  he 
knew  so  little,  and  she  so  much ;  or  encouraged  to  con- 
fide to  her  long  stories  of  his  own  exploits  and  scrapes 
at  school.  And  to  each  and  all,  was  every  little  service 
made  more  valuable  and  pleasant  by  the  quiet,  simple 
way  in  which  it  was  rendered,  and  by  the  happy  looks 
of  the  Tenderer. 

Poor  Marian,  too,  went  on  her  way,  ever  laying  plans 
which  she  never  kept,  devoted  as  ever  to  Ella,  and  yield- 
ing a  ready  and  pleasant  compliance  to  the  wishes  of  her 
uncles,  and  of  Harry,  whom  she  really  liked,  but  refus- 
ing to  go  one  step  out  of  her  way  for  the  aunt  or  other 
cousins,  whom  she  despised.  Priding  herself  on  the 
superiority  of  her  pursuits  and  occupations  to  theirs,  she 
made  that  the  excuse  for  her  selfish  determination  to 
have  her  own  way  in  all  things,  licr  selfisli  avoidance  of 
everything  which  did  not  exacdy  sifit  her  own  taste. 
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Hers  was  an  undisciplined  nature.  With  very  warm 
affections,  she  made  feeling  the  rule  and  guide  of  all  her 
conduct,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  influenced  by  the 
mere  impulse  of  the  moment.  That  these  impulses  were 
often  generous  and  kind,  was,  in  truth,  more  her  happi- 
ness than  her  merit.  A\Tiile  living  quietly  with  her  father, 
mother,  and  Ella,  the  defects  of  her  character  had  been 
less  apparent  Then,  all  her  duties  had  been  pleasant, 
and  in  her  warm  love  for  all  with  whom  she  had  to  do, 
she  had  found  at  once  a  sufficient  inducement  and  suf- 
ficient reward  for  every  act  of  service.  But  now,  that 
feeling  spoke  more  against  than  in  favour  of  duty;  now 
that  a  simple  desire  to  do  the  right  thing  could  alone 
have  availed,  that  desire  was  not  only  wanting,  but  the 
want  of  it  was  not  even  perceived. 

I  think  that  even  at  this  time  Marian  was  a  real  Chris- 
tian. But  she  was  an  unquiet  and  inconsistent  one. 
Two  years  before  this,  partly  by  means  of  Ella,  partly  by 
means  of  an  eminent  Christian  friend,  who  had  died  in 
their  house  after  a  long  illness,  God  had  opened  Marian's 
eyes  to  see  herself  a  sinner  in  His  sight,  and  under  the 
wrath  and  curse  of  the  law;  and  had  enabled  her  to  yield 
herself  to  the  .Saviour,  to  be  saved  by  Him  alone  in  the 
way  He  had  provided.  As  regarded  justification,  her 
faith  was  clear  and  firm.  She  fully  believed  in  Christ's 
death  as  the  only  way  by  which  her  sins  could  liavc  been 
atoned  for,  and  was  willing  to  stand  before  God  only  in 
the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  her  substitute,  and  to  be 
indebted  to  His  merits  alone  for  pardon  and  favour. 
Now  and   then  it  might  be  that  her  natural  pride  of 
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heart  rebelled  against  such  a  humbling  doctrine;  and 
she  passed  through  seasons  of  sore  conflict,  when  her 
spirit  strove  even  fiercely  to  find  some  mode  of  render- 
ing herself  acceptable  in  God's  sight,  of  bringing  at  least 
part  of  the  price  of  her  redemption.  But  these  seasons 
were  neither  frequent  nor  long-continued.  Self-righteous- 
ness was  less  her  characteristic  than  self-confidence,  if 
the  two  can  be  separated ;  she  realised  her  own  sinful- 
ness, but  not  her  own  powerlessness  ;  she  trusted  simply 
to  Christ  for  justification,  but  she  desired  and  hoped  to 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  her  own  sanctification. 
Proudly  confident  of  her  own  power  over  herself,  she 
believed  she  could  make  herself  all  she  ought  to  be, 
make  herself  think  and  feel  exactly  as  she  thought  right. 

From  this  resulted  the  disquiet  and  restlessness  of  a 
spirit  ever  striving  in  its  own  strength  after  a  holiness 
which  Divine  help  alone  could  render  attainable;  and 
thence,  too,  as  I  think,  resulted  the  forming  of  a  low 
standard  of  holiness.  She  was  unconsciously  afraid  to 
raise  her  aim  too  high,  as  she  had  to  reach  that  aim 
unaided ;  and  she  often  wilfully  shut  her  eyes  to  duties 
mcumbent  upon  her,  because  she  dreaded  bringing  upon 
herself  more  work  than  she  could  accomplish. 

In  this  way  her  self-confidence  wrought  inconsistency 
as  a  Christian.  But  in  another  way  also,  the  same  thing 
brought  forth  the  same  fruit.  Believing  that  she  was 
quite  able  to  make  of  herself  exactly  what  she  pleased, 
and  delighting  in  visions  of  the  great  and  noble  woman 
she  meant  to  be,  she  not  only  overlooked,  but  despised 
the  lesser  duties  of  daily  life,  and  felt  little  or  no  remorse 
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at  her  habitual  failure  in  them.  Her  character  was  one 
to  which  watchfulness  was  a  most  imperative  and  neces- 
sary virtue ;  and  yet  it  was  a  virtue  which  she  thought 
both  uncalled  for  and  cowardly.  Thus  it  was,  that 
even  where  she  had  been  unwillingly  convicted  of  a  fliult, 
or  forced  to  see  a  duty,  she  fell  again  before  the  first 
temptation  to  yield  to  the  one,  or  to  neglect  tlie  other. 

Ella's  example  was  not  wholly  without  effect  upon  her. 
She  felt  the  beauty  of  her  character,  felt  it  all  the  more 
deeply,  from  her  devoted  love  for  her  precious  charge, 
and  was  often  led  to  resolve  to  become  more  like  her  in 
attention  to  others,  and  in  care  for  their  happiness.  But 
ever  as  the  opportunity  for  such  attention  or  care  arose, 
her  own  inclinations,  her  ovn\  pursuits,  stood  in  the  way, 
were  consulted,  and  favoured  to  the  prejudice  of  duty, 
and  then  her  invariable  "  I  really  could  not  help  it," 
seemed  to  her  sufficient  excuse. 

One  day,  when  Harry  was  spending  an  idle  hour  with 
them  in  their  own  room,  the  conversation  tamed  upon 
Louisa  and  her  many  occupations.  Harry  was  a  quick 
observant  boy.  Without  exactly  feeling  the  full  drift 
of  his  remarks,  he  slily,  and  very  amusingly,  gave 
Marian  to  understand  that  he  had  found  out  Louisa's 
strong  love  of  praise. 

"  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  every  one  say  how  clever 
and  sensible  we  are.  I  think  I  too  could  take  a  good 
deal  of  pains  about  ordering  the  dinner,  and  looking 
after  the  ser\-ants,  if  I  were  as  sure  of  being  thought 
a  prodigy,  as  Louisa  is,"  he  said,  with  an  irresistibly 
comic  look. 
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Neither  Ella  nor  INIarian  could  help  smiling.  But 
Ella  at  once  tried  to  turn  the  conversation  in  another 
direction;  while  Marian,  very  much  amused,  and,  per- 
haps, a  little  pleased  to  have  her  own  opinion  confirmed 
by  so  unprejudiced  an  observer,  encouraged  him  to  go 
on,  and  to  express  freely  his  opinion  of  all  his  sisters, 
and  even  of  his  mother.  It  was  not  done  ill-naturedly. 
There  had  been  no  offence  committed  against  himself 
to  provoke  him  to  it.  It  was  merely  the  pleasure  of 
exercising  his  discerning  and  observing  powers,  and  per- 
haps the  pleasure  of  showing  them  off  a  little  to  his 
cousins.  But,  at  the  least,  the  indulgence,  both  on  his 
side  and  on  Marian's,  was  AVTong,  and  so  her  conscience 
told  her.  But  told  her  in  vain.  Still  she  went  on,  and 
Ella  could  only  break  off  the  conversation  by  expressing 
a  wish  to  get  to  rest  on  this  day  earlier  than  usual. 

As  Harry  left  the  room,  Marian  remarked, 

"  What  a  clever,  amusing  boy  he  is." 

"  Yes,"  Ella  answered  doubtfully.  "  But  do  you  think 
it  was  altogether  right  to  encourage  him  to  go  on  in  that 
wayl" 

"  Oh,  well,  perhaps  not  altogether  right,"  carelessly: 
"but  not  very  wrong,  I  am  sure.  There  was  liltle  Iiarni, 
and  he  was  so  very  amusing.'' 

"  But,  Marian,"  Ella  persisted,  "  don't  you  rcmembet 
what  our  good  Mr  Ellesmere  used  to  say,  that  whatever 
was  not  riglit  vnist  be  wrong, — that  there  were  only  these 
two  ways  about  anything.  You  liked  to  hear  liim  speak 
in  that  strong  way.  You  used  to  admire  his  sturdy  rec- 
titude, as  you  called  it." 
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Yes,  Marian  could  sometimes  be  very  enthusiastic  in 
her  admiration  of  her  old  friend's  simple,  uncompro- 
mising rules  of  conduct,  and  very  earnest  in  her  own 
resolutions  to  follow  them.  But  the  misfortune  w^as, 
that  when  the  moment  for  action  came,  the  case  in 
hand  seemed  always  too  trifling  to  be  worth  much 
trouble,  or  too  difficult  to  admit  of  success.  The 
call  to  the  performance  of  her  resolutions  was  always 
too  small  or  too  great,  never  exactly  of  that  kind 
which  she  had  pictured  when  she  had  made  the  re- 
solution, and  which  she  believed  she  could  so  easily 
obey. 

To  give  another  instance  of  her  failures  in  duty 
known  and  acknowledged.  One  evening  there  were 
a  few  friends  at  dinner,  and  among  them  was  an  old 
friend  of  the  family.  She  was  not  very  bright  cer- 
tainly, but  still  a  thoroughly  kind-hearted,  good  old 
lady.  She  was  introduced  to  Marian  as  a  very  old 
friend,  and  a  great  admirer  of  her  father's.  An  intro- 
duction which  ought  to  have  insured  ^Marian's  atten- 
tion and  respect,  and  would,  I  believe,  have  done 
so,  if  it  had  not  happened  that  Marian  overheard  her 
speak  of  Louisa  as  "  that  dear,  sweet  lassie,  who  never 
thinks  of  herself, — who  is  so  ready  to  help  every 
one.** 

"  Who  never  thinks  of  herself!"'  Marian's  lip  curled, 
and  setting  down  the  old  lady  as  either  a  humbug  lier- 
self,  or  a  fool  to  be  so  easily  humbugged  by  others,  and 
in  either  case  unworthy  of  her  attention  or  conversation, 
she  withdrew  from  her  as  soon  as  she  could,  and  care- 
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fully  avoided  all  the  other's  attempts  to  come  near  her, 
or  to  enter  into  conversation. 

Later  in  the  evening,  in  spite  of  Marian's  efforts  to 
avoid  such  an  infliction,  the  two  happened  to  be  left  sit- 
ting together  alone  for  some  time.  The  old  lady  was 
fond  of  talking,  and  was,  besides,  anxious  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  child  of  her  old  friend.  But  Marian 
returned  such  short  and  chilling  answers  to  every  remark 
or  question,  that  after  many  efforts  her  poor  companion 
was  at  last  discouraged  and  reduced  to  silence,  dulness, 
and  yawning,  with  the  addition  of,  perhaps,  a  few  wishes 
that  she  could  get  a  more  amusing  companion,  or  that 
the  arrival  of  her  carriage  should  be  announced. 

Now  and  then,  when  Marian's  reveries  were  dis- 
turbed by  a  louder  yawn  than  usual,  or  when  a  very 
abrupt  cold  answer  had  brought  a  look  of  mortification 
into  the  old  lady's  face,  conscience  spoke  of  the  duty 
of  respect,  if  not  of  kindness,  to  one  so  greatly  her 
senior,  and  reminded  !Marian  that  she  had  no  right  to 
consult  her  own  inclinations  or  tastes  at  the  expense  of 
another's  comfort.  But  conscience  was  not  heard,  at 
least  was  not  obeyed,  and  Marian  turned  her  mind  from 
the  subject  with  an  impatient — 

"  Well,  but  really  how  can  one  stand  the  twaddle  of  a 
tiresome  old  woman  like  that?  What  could  one  find  to 
say  to  her  V 

Yet  once  again.  Mrs  Hamilton  one  day  found  her- 
self deprived  of  all  her  usual  companions  in  her  drive. 
Louisa  and  Emma  had  colds,  and  Edith  had  gone  to 
spend  the  day  with  a  friend,     Ella  tried  to  persuade 
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Marian  to  offer  herself  as  their  substitute;  and  Marian 
knew  that  to  do  so  was  only  an  act  of  common  kind- 
ness. But  still  she  suffered  disinclination  to  overmaster 
both  Ella's  persuasions  and  her  (yfm  sense  of  right,  and 
decided  that  she  could  not  encounter  a  two  hours'  tete-a- 
ieie  with  her  egotistical  aunt ;  and  when,  after  the  failure 
of  all  her  little  hints  to  that  effect,  Mrs  Hamilton  came 
at  last  to  a  direct  request  that  Marian  would  go  with 
her,  and  Marian  saw  herself  obliged  to  consent,  her 
silence  and  sullenness  tlirough  the  whole  drive  were  a 
sufficient  punishment  to  Mrs  Hamilton  for  having  ven- 
tured to  impose  such  a  disagreeable  task. 

Poor  Marian!  The  pity  Avas,  that  she  did  not  see 
how  much  the  selfishness  she  so  openly  censured  in 
others  had  folded  about  herself  and  dictated  every 
action. 


CHAPTER   V, 


MARK. 


HRISTMAS  came,  but  not  Frank.  He  had 
not  been  able  to  get  through  with  what  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself  to  do;  and  although 
his  uncle,  as  before,  left  him  to  decide,  and  laid  no  com- 
mands upon  him  one  way  or  other,  yet  Frank,  with  the 
help  of  his  good  tutor,  was  able  to  convince  himself  that 
he  owed  obedience  to  his  uncle's  wishes,  whether  they 
came  in  the  form  of  commands  or  not,  and  resolved  to 
give  up  this  greatly  longed-for  pleasure. 

But  although  Christmas  did  not  bring  Frank,  it  brought 
his  cousin  Mark ;  and  his  arrival  was  a  joy  to  every 
member  of  the  household.  He  well  deserved  it  should 
be  so.  He  was,  as  Marian'  wrote  to  Frank,  a  most  lov- 
able creature.  Bright,  happy,  sweet-tempered,  without 
apparently  one  anxiety  in  life,  except  to  make  every  one 
as  bright  and  happy  as  himself,  and  with  that  tact,  the 
true  tact  of  a  kindly,  loving  heart,  wliich  enabled  him  to 
bring  happiness  to  more  people  than  one  could  easily 
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have  conceived  possible.  He  was,  in  trutli,  the  comfort 
and  pride  of  every  one  connected  with  liim. 

Marian  said  he  was  hke  Ella  in  his  constant  desire 
to  help  all  within  his  reach.  And  the  likeness  between 
the  two  was  indeed  great.  The  striking  characteristic 
was  the  same  in  each — namely,  a  joyful,  constant  confi- 
dence in  the  Lord's  guidance  and  teaching.  Like  the 
psalmist,  Mark  could  say,  "  Because  Thou  hast  been 
my  help,  therefore  in  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings  will  I 
rejoice.  My  soul  foUoweth  hard  after  Thee ;"  and, 
like  him,  he  could  add,  from  his  happy  experience,  "  Thy 
right  liand  uplioldeth  me."  He  was  not  content,  as  too 
many  Christians  are,  with  merely  trusting  to  the  Lord 
for  salvation  in  the  end.  He  looked  to  Him  for  direc- 
tion in  every  step  of  the  way,  and  rejoiced  from  the  heart 
to  feel  that  it  was  the  Lord  who  "directed  his  stei)s;" 
that  it  was  the  Lord,  his  Saviour  and  his  Friend,  "  who 
performed  all  things  for  him,"  who  Ibad  promised  "  to 
instruct  and  teach  him  in  the  way  he  sliould  go,  to  guide 
him  with  His  eye." 

This  it  was  v.-hich  kept  him  ever  so  briglit  and  happy, 
so  free  from  all  vain  wishes  for  the  future,  vain  regrets 
for  the  past,  wliich  made  him  so  heartily  to  enjoy  the 
s>\ccls  of  life,  so  patiently,  and  cheerfully  to  take  its 
bitter.  The  Lord  ordered  all  things  for  him,  and  there- 
fore all  was  right  and  good.  'i"he  Lord  would  never  leave 
nor  forsake  him,  and  that  was  all  for  which  he  need  care. 

This  it  was,  too,  which  made  him  so  earnest  and  dili- 
gent in  everj'  duty.  If  his  work  wr..i  ordered  by  the 
Lord,  how  could  he  do  it  otherwise  than  heartily?     If  it 
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vras  the  Lord  who  gave  his  hands  to  find  work  to  do, 
how  could  he  do  it  but  with  all  his"  might  ?  And  if  the 
Lord  worked  with  him,  and  in  him,  kept  His  eye  ever 
on  him,  and  held  him  by  the  hand,  how  could  he  help 
going  to  it  with  a  brave,  strong  heart,  and  with  that  joy 
in  the  Lord  which  was  his  strength  ] 

And  IS  Mark  was  thus  ready  for  every  duty,  so  was  he 
plagued  with  few  doubts  as  to  what  that  duty  might  be. 
Looking  into  God's  law  with  an  honest  desire  to  know 
His  will,  that  he  might  do  it,  it  came  to  him  in  all  its 
beautiful  simplicity ;  and  he  had  none  of  the  perplexities 
as  to  its  real  meaning,  which  sometimes  try  less  single- 
hearted  workers.  One  could  not  see  much  of  him  with- 
out being  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  words, — 

"  A  heart  at  leisure  from  itself, 
To  soothe  and  sympathise." 

Yes,  his  was  a  heart  "  at  leisure  from  itself;"  pre-emi- 
nently a  free  heart,  free  from  fears,  free  from  doubts,  free 
from  selfishness.  He  had  obeyed  his  Lord's  command, 
and  cast  all  his  own  burdens  upon  Him,  and  was  there- 
fore free  to  obey  this  further  precept,  "  Bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens."  And  in  his  heart  there  were  no  re- 
serves of  selfishness,  to  be  guarded  against  the  intrusion 
of  others,  or  to  hold  him  back  from  earnest  eiforts  for 
others'  good  ;  no  projecting  corners,  against  which  people 
might  unconsciously  fall,  to  the  hurting  both  of  them- 
selves and  of  him.  As  he  was  careful  not  to  give  offence, 
so  was  he  as  far  as  possible  from  being  easily  offended. 
He  gave  every  one  credit  for  being  as  kindly-intentioned 
as  himself,  and,  with  a  light-hearted  contentraent  charac- 
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teristic  of  him,  took  every  little  rub  or  roughness  easily 
and  pleasantly. 

He  was  a  great  favourite  at  school,  both  with  masters 
and  scholars.  Naturally  he  was  rather  an  idle  fellow, 
fonder  of  play  than  of  study,  or  at  least  fonder  of  studies 
of  his  own  choosing  than  of  those  appointed  him  by 
others.  But  since  he  had  learned  to  take  every  piece  of 
work  as  from  the  Lord's  hands,  he  had  learned  to  be,  in 
his  own  words,  ^'•afraid  to  do  it  negligently  or  grum- 
blingly."  His  teachers  could  not  help  liking  the  boy,  who 
was  alwaj's  in  his  place,  always  prepared  for  duty,  and 
always  as  bright  and  happy  as  if  that  duty  had  been  his 
own  free  choice.  And  as  for  his  companions,  how  could 
he  be  other  than  a  favourite  with  them,  when  there  was 
not  one  among  them  who  had  not  at  some  time  had  ex- 
perience of  his  readiness  to  help  in  every  time  of  need, 
of  his  full  and  kind  sympathy  in  sorrow  or  in  joy.  In 
his  open  fearless  protests  against  every  kind  of  evil,  and 
in  the  reproacli  his  life  and  example  held  fordi  to  their 
own  shortcomings,  there  was  a  good  deal  that  was  dis- 
agreeable to  them.  But  so  great  and  pleasant  was  the 
influence  of  his  sweet  temjier,  his  kindness  of  heart  and 
his  unselfislmess,  tliat,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
really  wicked  boys,  all  forgave  his  goodness  in  consider- 
ation of  his  pleasantness. 

At  home  he  was  c(jually  the  favourite  and  the  pride  of 
all.  P'rom  his  father  down  to  Harry,  they  all  fell  sure  of 
Mark's  help  and  Mark'.s  sympathy.  All  knc»v  and  grate- 
fully acknowledged  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  gi\c  his 
time  and  thoughts,  iiis  attenlion  or  advice,  las  silence  or 
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conversation,  just  as  they  were  needed,  and  when  they 
were  needed.  Even  Edith,  so  cold  to  others,  was  pas- 
sionately fond  and  proud  of  him,  and  was  willing  to  take 
from  him  advice  or  remonstrance  which  she  would  have 
\ndignantly  spurned  from  any  one  else. 

It  was  a  secret  question  with  both  Edith  and  Marian 
whether  or  not  he  was  blind  to  the  egotism  and  crav- 
ing for  admiration  which  marred  Mrs  Hamilton's  and 
Lftuisa's  characters.  If  he  were  conscious,  he  gave  no 
sign  of  such  consciousness;  and  many  a  time  they  were 
forced  to  believe  that  he  really  did  not  see  their  faults. 
This  was  a  mistake.  He  saw  them  only  too  easily.  But 
whereas  Edith  looked  upon  them  with  contempt,  in  him 
they  only  awakened  sorrow.  And  the  difference  between 
contempt  and  sorrow,  as  to  their  effects  upon  the  heart 
of  the  despiser  and  the  sorrower,  is  perhaps  immeasur- 
able. Mark's  sorrow  wrought  a  willingness  to  see  every 
atoning  virtue,  and  to  make  the  most  of  them,  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  help  in  sweeping  away  the  faults  over 
which  he  mourned.  He  fully  felt  and  acknowledged  the 
real  kindliness  of  both  his  mother  and  sister,  and  by 
giving  them  occasion  for  its  exercise,  by  arousing  their 
interest  and  sympathy  in  others,  lie  did  a  great  deal  to 
help  them,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  forget  themselves. 

But  perhaps  the  person  to  whom  Mark  did  most 
good  was  Marian.  He  was  altogether  the  kind  of  boy 
most  suited  to  her  taste,  manly,  energetic,  and  indepen- 
dent. Ella's  example  had  never  wrought:  its  full  effect 
upon  Marian,  because  Marian  had  almost  unconsciously 
adopted  Ella's  simple  explanation  of  her  own  quietly 
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resting  spirit,  namely,  that  it  was  given  her  because  she 
was  unfit  to  do  an}'thing  but  rest  and  trust.  And  she 
had  persuaded  herself  that  such  implicit  confidence  in 
the  Lord's  guidance,  and  such  joyful  submission  to  His 
will,  and  patient  forbearance  with  others,  could  hardly 
be  looked  for  in  one  who  was  exposed  to  all  the  wear 
and  tear,  all  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  ordinary  life,  and 
whose  sympathy  and  feelings  were  in  all  the  freshness 
and  vigour  of  health  and  activity.  But  here  was  MaA:, 
as  exposed  as  herself  to  every  temptation,  to  every  dis- 
traction, as  active  in  mind  and  body,  and  as  full  of  en- 
joyment and  energy  as  she  could  be,  and  yet  as  patient, 
submissive,  and  forbearing  as  Ella  herself  This  was  an 
example,  to  the  full  meaning  of  which  she  could  not  shut 
her  eyes. 

She  and  Ella  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mark.  Jjefore  she 
had  seen  any  of  her  cousins,  Marian  had,  as  we  know, 
pronounced  that  his  sisters  were  not  worthy  of  such  a 
brother,  because  they  appreciated  him  so  little,  and  en- 
tered so  little  into  his  pursuits.  When  she  had  seen 
them  together,  she  was  obliged,  in  some  degree,  to 
modify  the  first  part  of  her  charge.  Certainly  Mark's 
sisters  did  admire  him  in  no  ordinar)'  measure.  But  the 
second  part  was  more  just.  They  did  not  give  him  so 
much  of  their  time  and  society  as  they  ought  to  have 
done,  and  as  would  have  seemed  natural,  considering 
how  small  a  part  of  the  year  he  was  with  them.  Emma 
was  too  lazy,  tf)o  self-indulgent,  to  take  trouble  for  any 
one,  and  Louisa  had  so  accustomed  herself  to  attach  a 
Certain  degree  of  merit  to  the  regular  occupation  of  her 
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day  and  regular  succession  of  duties,  that  it  did  not  occur 
to  her  that  her  ordinary  regulations  and  habits  might  be 
advantageously  broken  through  for  her  brother's  sake. 
Edith  would  very  gladly  have  given  Mark  her  society, 
and  even  longed  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  his  pursuits 
and  interests.  But  she  had  so  long  indulged  in  a  cold, 
distant  manner  towards  every  one — had  taught  herself  so 
carefully  to  look  upon  every  demonstration  of  affection 
35  undignified,  every  effort  of  kindness  as  weak,  that  she 
really  could  not  bring  herself  to  show  Mark  the  real 
nature  of  her  feelings. 

!Mark  was  quite  a  boy  to  like  companions  and  sharers 
in  all  that  interested  him.  He  had  never  allowed  him- 
self to  complain,  even  in  his  own  heart,  of  his  sisters' 
want  of  sympathy.  But  when  he  found  that  Marian  and 
Ella  were  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  enter  into  all  his 
fancies  and  occupations,  he  enjoyed  the  new  pleasure 
with  a  zest  all  his  own.  Hour  after  hour  he  spent  most 
happily  with  them,  now  explaining  to  them  some  new 
invention  or  new  difficulty  in  the  mechanical  works  which 
were  his  delight — now  comparing  his  herbarium  witli  the 
one  they  had  made  of  Italian  plants,  and  exchanging 
with  them  information  regarding  the  appearance  or 
habitat  of  every  specimen  new  to  him  or  to  them,  or 
regarding  the  difference  between  well-known  species  as 
found  in  Italy  and  in  Scotland;  and  again,  giving  them 
assistance  in  some  of  the  more  abstruse  studies,  in  which 
they  had,  by  their  Uncle  James's  advice,  engaged. 

Many  vehement  discussions  took  place  between  him 
and  ]Marian  about  both  characters  and  opinions ;  and  he, 
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with  good-humoured  straightfonvardness,  combated  het 
violent  prejudices  and  hasty  judgments.  Marian  was,  in 
general,  able  to  bear  his  contradictions  and  arguments, 
however  blunt  or  positive ;  for  there  was  not  about  Mark 
the  least  assumption  of  superiority;  and  all  he  said  was 
said  so  pleasantly,  that  it  was  difficult  to  feel  offended 
by  it  It  was  not  Marian's  way  to  acknowledge  herself 
overcome;  but  as  Mark  was  careful  not  to  piish  his 
arguments  too  far  or  too  triumphantly,  she  was  never  so 
much  irritated  as  to  be  unwilling  to  reconsider  the  matter 
afterwards;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  after-thought  was, 
that  there  might  be  at  least  some  truth  in  what  he  had 
advanced. 

Mark  gave  her  a  great  deal  of  jjleasure  by  taking  her 
long  walks  every  fine  day;  and  as  it  was  new  to  him  to 
have  so  animated  and  intelligent  a  companion  of  the 
gentler  sex,  the  pleasure  was  mutual. 

One  very  fine  frosty  day  he  went  to  claim  her  com- 
I)anionship  in  a  walk  of  extra  length.  She  was  painting, 
but  promised  to  go  as  soon  as  she  had  put  one  more 
coat  of  paint  upon  her  trees.  He  sat  down  to  pass 
away  the  time,  he  said,  in  gossipping  with  Ella.  They 
spoke  of  the  disappointment  of  not  having  Frank  with 
them. 

'•  It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me,"  Mark  said;  "it 
is  first-rate  having  him  here.  He  is  such  a  fine  fellow, 
and  I  see  but  little  of  liim  unless  he  comes  here."' 

"  It  was  all  the  greater  disappointment  to  us,"  Marian 
said  discontentedly,  "that  we  had  quite  believed  lie  h;ul 
made  up  liis  mind  to  come.     In  my  last  letter  from  him, 
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he  said,  *I  am  beginning  to  come  round  to  your  opinion, 
thai  really  one  or  two  problems  less  or  more  in  the  differ- 
ential calculus,  or  one  or  two  pages  less  or  more  of  the 
old  Greek  fellows,  signify  but  little  in  a  man's  education; 
and  that  the  two  or  three  more  are  not  worth  giving  uj> 
the  pleasure  I  shall  have  in  seeing  you  and  Ella.' " 

"Well,  as  far  as  the  calculus  and  Greek  are  concerned, 
he  still  thinks  as  he  did  then,"  Mark  said;  "but  as  he 
could  not  get  his  uncle  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  he 
thought  he  ought  to  remain  to  please  him.  And  I  think 
he  was  right." 

"  And  I  think  he  was  wrong,"  Marian  said  impa- 
tiently. "At  Frank's  age,  people  ought  to  know  their 
own  mind,  and  to  be  independent." 

"  I  don't  think  Frank's  bitterest  enemies  could  accus-? 
him  of  not  knowing  his  own  mind  pretty  well,"  Mark 
said  quietly;  "and  if  independence  mean  a  determina- 
tion to  have  one's  own  way,  without  any  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  otliers,  I  think  it  is  a  virtue  of  which  one  might 
easily  have  too  much." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  Marian  persisted;  "I  have 
no  patience  with  indecision,  I  have  no  patience  with 
people  who  change  their  opinions  according  to  w^hat 
anybody  or  ever) -body  says.  One  ouglit  to  make  one'j 
decision,  and  keep  it." 

"  But,  IMarian,"  Ella  urged,  "  Frank  has  changed  no 
opinioii.  He  still  thinks  that  lie  might  have  come  with- 
out doing  himself  any  harm;  but  when  he  found  that 
Uncle  Lascelles  thought  quite  differently,  he  felt  that  he 
ought  to  consult  his  wishes  more  than  his  own." 
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"  And  the  anybody  and  everybody  to  whose  opinions 
he  gave  way,"  Mark  said,  smiling,  "  in  Frank's  case 
resolve  into  llr  Gifford,  whom  Frank  thinks  the  wisest 
and  best  man  who  ever  lived." 

"  Well,  but,"  said  Marian,  changing  her  ground,  "  why 
should  Frank  consult  Uncle  Lascelles'  wishes  alone  ?  Is 
it  not  as  incumbent  upon  one  to  give  pleasure  to  one's 
sisters  as  to  one's  uncle  1" 

"Not  when,. as  in  the  present  case,  one's  uncle  stands 
to  one  in  the  relation  of  a  father,"  Mark  answered, 
mimicking  Marian's  generalising  tone. 

"  Besides,"  Ella  interposed,  "  if  Frank  were  in  doul)t 
as  to  whom  he  was  most  bound  to  please,  it  was  safest 
to  take  the  course  to  which  his  own  inclination  was  most 
opposed." 

"  Yes,"  Mark  said,  *'  whenever  we  are  in  doubt  about 
the  right  side,  it  is  always  safest  to  calculate  that  our 
inclination  has  given  us  a  little  push  one  way,  and 
that,  therefore,  if  we  still  find  ourselves  pretty  near  the 
middle,  the  likelihood  is  that  the  other  side  is  the  right 
one." 

"Well,"  Marian  .said,  laup;hing,  "as  inclination  cer- 
tainly gives  me  not  a  little  but  a  great  push  towards 
going  out  with  you,  I  sup]iose  I  ought  to  conchule  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  stay  at  home."' 

"  Not  at  all,  because  this  is  a  case  where  there  is  no 
doubt  There  is  only  the  one  side  to  take.  There  is 
nothing  to  keci)  you  at  home." 

"  Except  to  keep  you  company,  ]MCcolina.  I  am 
afraid  you  may  be  dull  alone  all  afternoon." 
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"Not  at  all,"  Ella  cried  eagerly,  "I  mean  to  enjoy 
myself  very  much.  I  have  this  beautiful  book  to  cut 
up,"  drawing  out  from  below  her  affghan  an  illustrated 
History  of  British  Mosses,  "  and  the  plates  to  study,  I 
have  kept  it  as  a  treat,  and  am  impatient  to  begin." 

"  And,  therefore,  you  are  to  go  at  once,  Marian,"  said 
jMark.  "  Now,  lay  aside  that  brush  on  the  instant,  if  you 
please ;  that  is  a  breach  of  promise  to  which  I  shall  not 
submit,"  and  he  leant  forward,  and  seized  the  hand  she 
was  stretching  out  towards  her  palette. 

She  laughed,  and  suffering  him  to  take  the  brush  from 
her,  leant  back  to  indulge  in  a  stretch  and  yawn,  which 
was  suddenly  cut  short  by  consternation  at  Mark's  at- 
tempts to  pack  away  her  drawing  materials. 

"  Mark,  Mark  !  my  wet  paints,  you  horrid  jDoy  !"  she 
cried,  starting  up  to  stop  his  proceedings.  "  Don't  put 
them  into  the  box  in  that  state,  and  the  painting  is  quite 
wet.  Don't  put  that  piece  of  paper  over  it.  You  will 
ruin  my  whole  morning's  work.  Leave  it  now;  do,  like 
a  good  boy,"  persuasively,  "  and  I  promise  to  go  up- 
stairs  at  once  for  my  bonnet,  and  to  leave  these  to  dry 
till  I  come  home  again." 

Mark  yielded  the  brushes  and  paints  to  her,  and  turned 
to  show  Ella  one  of  his  favourite  mosses. 

"Oh,  how  exquisite!"  she  cried  enthusiastically. 
"  Could  anything  be  more  beautiful  than  those  graceful 
little  cups,  little  vases  rather  %  I  don't  wonder  that  the 
mosses  have  been  the  property  of  the  fairies  from  time 
immemorial.  How  1  should  like  to  have  a  collection  of 
them." 
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"  Ask  Frank  to  bring  you  his.  It  is  the  very  best  I 
ever  saw." 

"Has  Frank  a  collection  of  mosses  1  Does  Frank 
care  for  things  of  that  kind?"  Marian  asked  eagerly, 
turning  back  from  the  door  as  she  was  going  out  "  I 
always  fancied  that  his  whole  time  and  intellects  were 
spent  upon  old  fusty  mathematics  and  Greek  and  Latin." 

"  That  is  just  like  you,  Marian,"  said  Ella,  laughing. 
"  You  get  hold  of  one  little  bit  of  a  thing,  and  fancy  you 
have  seen  the  whole ;  because  you  know  that  Frank  is 
busy  with  mathematics,  you  fancy  he  can  care  for  no- 
thing else." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mark,  "  and  that  is  the  way  she  deals 
with  characters  too;  she  sees  one  feature,  and  seizing 
lier  brush,  .dashes  off  a  few  vigorous  strokes  with  good 
strong  colours,  and  holds  up  the  portrait,  and  says,  Oh, 
how  abominable  !'* 

Marian  laughed  good  humouredly. 

"  I  am  generally  pretty  correct,  however." 

"  As  in  the  present  c:ise,  when  you  have  made  sure  that 
I'^ank  cares  for  nothiiig  but  fusty  old  books.  Whereas 
the  trutli  is,  that  he  is  absi-.-Ally  fond  of  natural  history 
in  all  its  branches.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  enthusiastic 
rhapsodies  he  writes  to  mc  about  moss  this,  or  fern  that, 
or  fossil  the  other  thing." 

"  He  might,  I  think,  make  his  sisters  sharers  in  his 
rhapsodies,  as  well  as  his  <  oiisin,"  Marian  said,  piqued. 

"  Tlicre  it  is  again.  One  side  of  a  (question  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  whole,"'  Mark 
replied  in  his  (juietly  sarcastic  tone.     "  His  letters  have 
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been  filled  ■with  matters  much  nearer  his  heart  and  yours, 
and  yet  you  blame  him  because  he  has  found  no  room 
■  for  ferns  or  mosses." 

"  At  least,  I  may  blame,  or  rather  mourn  over  the 
long-continued  separation  which  leaves  us  so  ignorant 
of  his  occupations  and  interests,"  Marian  said  in  a  more 
softened  tone,  as  she  recollected  Frank's  deeply  feeling 
letters  about  his  father,  mother,  and  themselves.  She 
turned  again  to  the  door,  and  left  the  room. 

Ella  drew  a  long  breath,  as  echo  to  the  sigh  \vith  which 
Marian  had  finished  her  last  speech.  Mark  looked  at 
her  again  \\ith  kindly  interest.  She  had  suffered  the  book 
to  fall  by  her  side,  and  was  looking  out  of  the  window 
with  a  dreamy,  wistful  expression. 

"  You  too,  Ella,  feel  his  absence  very  much  ?"  he  asked. 

"  It  is  a  great  sorrow,  you  know,  dear  Mark,"  she  an- 
swered; "  God  meant  us  to  feel  it" 

"And  it  makes  you  unhappy,  Ella?"  he  asked  again. 

"  No,  Mark,  that  is  a  different  thing,"  looking  up  at 
him  with  her  owti  bright  look.  "  God  takes  care  of  my 
happiness,  and  He  has  made  it  so  deep  and  quiet,  that 
neither  sorrow  nor  joy  can  move  it."  She  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  then  added,  "  The  happiness  is  to  know 
that  the  Lord  doeth  all  things  for  us." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  he  answered  heartily. 
"  But,  Ella,  many  people  would  think  you  were  talking 
paradoxically  .in  speaking  thus  of  happiness  and  sorrow 
together." 

'•  That  is  because  they  do  not  know  the  blessedness 
of  having  God    to  order  evervthiiig,  of  retting  every- 
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thing  from  Him,  whether  joy  or  sorrow/  sunshine  or 
Btorm." 

"  You  are  right  to  call  it  blessedness,"  he  said  feelingly. 

Ella  turned  again  to  the  engraving. 

"  When  I  looked  at  this  moss,"  she  said  thoughtfully, 
**  it  brought  such  a  happy  thought  to  my  mind.  Do  you 
know  Marian's  song,  the  burden  of  which  is,  '  Ilka  blade 
o*  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew  V  " 

"  Keps  and  ilka,"  he  repeated.  "  Why,  Ella,  how  does 
the  little  Italian  tongue  get  so  cleverly  round  our  crabbed 
Scotch  words?" 

Ella  laughed  at  his  surprise. 

"  Did  you  not  know  that  I  had  a  Scotch  nurse  for 
many  years]"  she  asked.  "Dear,  dear  old  Elsie.  O 
Mark,"  enthusiastically,  *'  what  a  bright  and  precious 
'  drap  o'  dew'  she  was  to  me — just  what  I  needed.  She 
took  so  much  pains  to  teach  me  to  rest  my  heart  upon 
the  Lord,  to  take  all  the  happiness  He  meant  me  to  have 
out  of  the  present,  and  to  leave  all  the  future  to  Him." 

'*  And  what  about  the  mosses?"  he  asked. 

"  I  looked  at  these  exquisite  tiny  cups,  and  thought 
how  their  one  drop  of  dew  was  as  much  to  them,  and 
filled  them  as  completely,  as  may  drops  could  do  for  the 
larger  flowers.  And  I  felt  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  know 
that  the  Maker  of  tlie  cups,  and  of  the  dew,  was  one  and 
the  same  Lord." 

"  You  thought,"  he  added  with  much  feeling,  "  that 
the  Lord  who  made  our  hearts,  and  who  knows  all  tlicir 
secrets,  is  the  Lord  who  sends  to  them  the  measure  qI 
happiness  best  suited  for  them." 
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"  It  was  not  only  that,"  she  answered.  "  I  thought 
more  about  myself  in  particular.  You  know,  Mark, 
people  often  say  to  me,  or  of  me,  '  Ah,  poor  thing,  she 
can  enjoy  life  so  little.'  And  I  thought  that  it  was  the 
Lord  who  had  laid  me  here,  and  kept  me  from  what 
others  enjoy,  and  that  it  was  He  who  took  care  to  fill  my 
cup,  which  they  think  so  small,  with  happiness,  and  that 
He  does  fill  it  full— oh,  so  full." 

Mark  looked  with  deep  interest  upon  that  sweet  pale 
face,  beaming  with  such  heart  happiness. 

"Where  is  Elsie  now,  EUaf  he  asked. 

A  cloud  of  sadness  came  into  the  bright  earnest  eyes. 

"  Ah,  she  died  two  years  ago,"  she  answered  softly, 
"  such  a  strange,  but,"  her  countenance  changing  again, 
"  I  think,  such  a  beautifid  death." 

"  Might  I  hear  it?     Does  it  pain  you  to  speak  of  it?" 

"  No,  no,  I  like  it  so  much,"  she  said  very  earnestly, 
"  I  should  tell  you  a  little  of  her  life.  She  suffered  many 
sorrows.  She  was  not  young  when  she  came  to  us,  I 
thought  her  very  old.  But  I  was  such  a  child  then,  almost 
a  baby.     However,  even  now  I  think  she  was  elderly." 

"  Perhaps  between  fifty  and  sixty,"  Mark  suggested, 
amused  at  Ella's  difficulty  in  separating  her  childish 
fancies  of  great  age  from  the  reality. 

"Yes,  that  at  least.  But  so  bright  and  cheery,  and 
full  of  animation  and  energy.  Ah  ! "  with  a  gentle  sigli^ 
"  what  a  nurse  she  was  to  me,  and  to  mamma  !  And  it 
was  so  good  of  God  to  bring  her.  For  it  might  have 
seemed  the  most  unlikely  thing  in  the  world  that  she 
should  go  to  Italy,  such  a  thorough  Scotchwoman  as  she 
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was.  When  she  was  quite  young  she  went  to  be  servant 
in  the  family  on  whose  estate  her  father  lived.  They 
were  very  good  to  her,  and  she  loved  them  with  all  her 
heart  I  am  sure  she  must  have  been  a  good  servant, 
for  they  were  all  so  fond  of  her.  She  lived  with  them 
till  she  married.  Her  husband  was,  as  she  used  to  say, 
*ane  wha  had  kent  her  a'  her  days.  We  were  bairns 
thegither,'  she  said,  *  and  troth  plight  sin'  ever  we  kent 
the  meaning  o'  the  word.'  He  was  a  God-fearing  man, 
and  with  him  and  their  three  children  she  lived  ten 
happy  years.  The  Lord,  she  said,  was  in  the  house,  and 
the  Lord  was  in  the  heart,  and  all  was  peace.  But  there 
came  a  terrible  fe\-er  into  the  district.  Death,  she  said, 
was  in  every  house — mourning  and  wail  round  every 
fireside.  Her  widowed  mother,  who  li\ed  next  door  to 
her,  was  first  taken  home,  then  her  husband,  and  then — 
O  Mark,  was  not  it  pitiful  1 — her  three  children !"  Ella's- 
sympathy  was  too  strong  to  admit  of  her  going  on  for  a 
minute  or  two.  But  Mark's  deep  and  feeling  interest 
Was  most  pleasant,  and  after  a  pause  to  gulp  down  a  few 
tears,  she  continued — 

"  Elsie  said  she  must  have  fallen  under  it  had  not  the 
Lord  helped  her  up.  For  you  know,  Mark,  she  was  not 
one  of  the  cold,  calm  people,  who  don't  feel  anything 
very  deeply.  She  had  such  strong  afiections.  The  Lord 
was  her  stay  and  comforter,  she  said,  and  sent  peace  to 
her  sore  heart  But  the  hearth  and  the  home  seemed 
dull  and  cold,  now  that  there  were  none  for  v.iioiu  to 
make  tliem  bright  and  Avarni,  and  she  was  gkul  to  go 
back  to  the  familv  she  had  served  before.     The  eldest 
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daughter  married,  and  when  her  first  baby  was  bom, 
Elsie  went  to  be  its  nurse,  and  stayed  on  to  nurse  six  of 
them.  Oh,  how  she  loved  these  children !  There  was 
something  wrong  with  them.  One  after  another,  as  they 
reached  a  certain  age,  they  drooped  and  died — all  but 
one.  She  lived  past  the  age.  She  was,  Elsie  said,  the 
sweetest,  tenderest  spirit  that  ever  lived.  But  she  was 
always  delicate;  a  tall,  drooping  lily,  Elsie  said.  The 
doctors  advised  her  going  abroad.  They  took  her  to 
Nice,  and  she  died  there,  just  about  the  time  we  arrived 
there  from  India.  We  were  in  great  trouble.  Mamma 
was  very  ill,  and  my  black  ayah  would  not  consent  to 
stay.  She  had  taken  a  longing  for  her  home.  God  sent 
us  to  the  hotel  where  Elsie's  mistress  lived.  They  saw 
me,  I  mean  Elsie  and  her  lady  did,  and  fancied  I  was 
like  one  of  their  lost  treasures.  They  heard  of  our 
troubles,  and  Elsie  offered  to  stay  behind  when  her  lady 
went  home,  and  to  be  my  nurse.  And,  oh,  what  a  bless- 
ing she  was  to  us  all !'' 

"And  her  death?"  Mark  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  want  to  tell  you  that.  She  never  complained, 
but  for  about  a  year  she  looked  pale  and  ill,  and  had  a 
strange  look  about  her  eyes,  as  if  she  saw  more  than  we 
did.  And  when  our  good  Mr  Ellesmere  bade  her  good- 
bye the  day  he  died,  she  said  softly,  '  I  shall  not  be  long 
after  you,  sir.' 

"  It  was  about  two  months  after ;  we  were  in  a  house 
not  far  from  Geneva  then,  pretty  high  up  in  the  hills 
round  the  lake.  She  was  sitting  beside  me  one  evening. 
We  were  watching  the  sun  settin'^  behind  the  western 
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hills.  It  went  down,  and  down,  making  such  bright 
spots  of  glory  on  the  hill-side.  She  spoke  of  watching 
the  same  thing  on  her  Scotch  hills  when  she  was  a  lassie. 
'  Then,'  she  said,  •  I  always  longed  to  be  on  these  bright 
spots.  But  now,  it  always  seems  to  me  as  if  the  spot  I 
am  in  were  the  loveliest  on  the  face  of  tlie  earth.  It  is 
because  the  Lord  is  there;  and  oh,'  with  a  strange,  far- 
seeing  look,  *  what  company  He  brings  round  me !' 
Then  she  went  on  to  say  that,  for  some  months  past,  she 
had  quite  lost  the  old  longing  and  yearning  to  see  her 
lost  darlings  once  again.  *  It  is  because  they  are  all  so 
near  me,'  she  said,  in  a  dreamy  tone,  'round  me,  almost 
in  my  arms.' 

"  WTiile  she  spoke,  the  sun  was  going  down,  and  down, 
and  at  last  there  was  just  a  speck ;  and  she  watched  it 
with  a  strange  light  in  her  eyes.  It  was  gone,  and  she 
gave  a  sudden  start. 

"  *\VTiat  is  this  ]'  she  cried,  sitting  up  in  her  chair,  and 
raising  her  clasped  hands  with  a  slow,  solemn  movement. 

"  There  was  a  moment's  hush.  Then  there  came,  oli, 
such  a  smile  over  her  face.     She  sunk  slowly  back  again. 

*'  *  Ah,  I  know,'  she  said  softly,  very  softly,  *  it  is  the 
Lord.  O  Lord  Jesus,  how  good  to  come  for  me  now!' 
And  her  head  sunk,  there  was  a  low,  fluttering  breath, 
and  she  was  at  home." 

The  interest  of  licr  story  had  carried  her  on.  Her 
voice  hardly  faltered,  even  at  the  last;  but  her  clieck 
turned  <leadly  pale,  from  the  intensity  of  feeling,  and 
Mark  feared  lie  had  done  wrong  in  sufiering  Iicr  thus  to 
excite  herscl£ 
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"No,  indeed,  it  does  me  no  harm,"  she  answered, 
when  he  expressed  the  fear ;  "  I  Hke  to  think  of  her  and 
of  it.  I  hke  to  tell  you  about  it,  who  can  so  well  under- 
stand" 

Mark  mused  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
asked  earnestly — 

"  Ella,  should  you  like  a  death  like  that  1" 

"  I  don't  know,  I  never  thought  of  it,"  she  answered 
slowly,  as  if  hardly  conscious  of  her  own  feelings  in  the 
matter. 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  like  it,"  he  said  seriously;  "  I 
think  I  should  like  more  time  to  think  about  it  all.  I 
should  like  to  know  it  was  coming." 

"Should  you?"  in  the  same  meditative  way;  then, 
suddenly  looking  up,  with  a  smile  as  bright  as  she  had 
described  Elsie's  to  be,  she  added,  "  I  don't  feel  as  if  I 
should  care  one  way  or  other.  The  comfort  is  to  know 
that  we  shall  not  have  to  choose.  The  Lord  makes  all 
the  journey  right,  and  we  are  sure  He  will  make  the  end 
right  too." 

A  deep  sigh  startled  her  as  she  finished  speaking.  She 
looked  hastily  round.  It  was  Marian,  who  had  come  in 
wliile  they  were  talking.  Ella's  peace,  which  was  given 
her  "as  a  river,"  contrasted  strongly  with  the  restlessness 
of  her  own  spirit.  Ella  looked  at  her  anxiously.  Marian 
stooped  to  kiss  her,  and  whispered,  in  a  trembling  voice — 

"  Pray  for  me,  darling,  for,  oh,  how  I  need  it !"  Then, 
turning  to  Mark,  she  tried  to  assume  her  usual  animated 
manner,  and  called  him  to  come  at  once. 

Ella  looked  after  them  as  they  left  the  room;  but  when 
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the  door  was  closed,  the  mstful,  anxious  look  passed 
away.  She  clasped  her  hands  over  her  breast,  in  the 
attitude  of  supplication,  and  closed  her  eyes.  Her  lips 
moved.  You  could  see  that  she  was  praying,  and  could 
see,  by  the  sweet  smile  which  gradually  shone  over  her 
face,  that  she  was  feeling  sure  her  prayer  would  be  an- 
swered. 

The  other  t\vo  went  out  to  the  street  in  silence.  Mark 
paused  a  moment,  as  if  uncertain  in  which  direction  to 
turn.  Marian  asked  where  they  were  going.  He  looked 
at  his  watch,  and  then  up  to  the  brilliantly  clear,  frosty 
sky. 

'*  We  have  plenty  of  time,  and  this  north-east  wind  is 
the  very  thing  for  that  north-east  view  from  the  shoulder 
of  Arthur's  Seat,"  he  said.  "  But  then,  Marian,  it  is  so 
bitterly  cold." 

"Yes,  yes,  let  us  go,"  she  cried  eagerly;  "I  don't 
mind  the  cold,  or  rather,  I  like  it.  You  think  that,  be- 
cause I  have  always  been  in  Italy,  I  must  like  a  warm 
climate;  but  I  am  proud  to  count  myself  a  Scotchwoman, 
and  I  mean  to  like  ever)'thing  Scotch." 

They  set  out  cheerily  at  a  good,  rapid  pace ;  but,  as 
they  turned  up  Forres  Street,  they  met  a  party  of  ladies, 
friends  of  the  Hamiltons,  and  who  had  not  seen  Mark 
since  his  return  home.  They  greeted  him  cordially,  and 
overwhelmed  him  with  questions  and  congratulations 
about  his  prizes,  and  about  his  increased  height  and 
increased  manliness.  Mark  answered  them  pleasantly. 
Uut  Marian  fumed,  and  fretted,  and  gave  many  an  im- 
patient squeeze  to  the  arm  she  lield. 
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Her  patience  was  to  be  further  tried.  One  of  the  ladies 
was  old,  and  a  little  lame,  and,  upon  her  complaining  of 
fatigue,  Mark  offered  to  give  her  his  arm  to  her  own 
house. 

"  It  is  only  in  Heriot  Row,  only  a  step  out  of  our 
way,"  he  said,  looking  apologetically  to  Marian. 

The  old  lady  gladly  accepted  the  ofter,  for  although 
barely  seventeen,  he  was  tall  and  strong.  Marian  sul- 
lenly dropped  the  arm  she  had  held,  and  fell  behind. 
One  of  the  younger  ladies  came  back  to  bear  her  com- 
pany. But  Marian  chose  to  consider  herself  ill-treated 
by  the  whole  party,  and  would  not  condescend  to  con- 
verse more  than  she  could  possibly  help. 

They  had  not  far  to  go,  but  they  walked  slowly,  and 
to  Marian's  impatience  the  time  occupied  seemed  double. 
Their  wliole  walk  would  be  spoilt,  she  was  sure.  At  last 
the  door  was  reached,  hands  shaken,  good-byes  and  thanks 
spoken.  But  still  i\Irs  Birrel,  the  old  lady,  seemed  un- 
wiUing  to  let  them  go. 

"Could  you  not  come  in?"  keeping  hold  of  Mark's 
hand. 

"  Thank  you.  Not  now,  I  think.  I  am  going  to  give 
my  cousin  a  long  walk." 

"  Ah,  then  it  would  be  a  shame  to  detain  you ;"  but 
still  she  seemed  unwilling  to  relinquish  his  hand. 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  go  in  ?  Can  I  do  anything  for 
you  r'  he  asked,  struck  by  the  wistfulness  of  her  looks 
and  tones. 

"  Where  are  you  going?"  was  her  only  answer. 

Mark  told  her.     She  at  once  rekased  him. 
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"  Then  I  certainly  shall  not  keep  you.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  put  off  so  much  of  your  time  already." 

"  But  if  I  can  do  anything  for  youl"  he  persisted. 

"  No,  no ;  another  time  will  do  as  well.  I  only 
wanted,"  in  an  anxious  tone,  "  to  hear  a  little  about  my 
dear  John  Birrel.  I  know  I  shall  hear  only  the  truth 
from  you." 

Mark's  bright  face  clouded  a  little  at  these  words. 

"  If  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  you,  I  can  come  in  now," 
he  said  gently,  even  tenderly. 

She  looked  up  in  his  face  to  read  in  that  tenderness 
a  confirmation  of  her  vague  fears.  But  she  resolutely 
refused  to  accept  his  offers,  and  her  daughters  confirmed 
her  resolution. 

"  It  would  be  a  shame,"  they  said,  "  to  spoil  the  walk. 
And  Mark  could  come  in  the  morning." 

"  Or  this  evening,  if  you  are  to  be  alone,  and  should 
like  it,"  he  said. 

"  This  evening,  then,  thank  you,  thank  you ,  you  are 
always  such  a  kind  boy,  Mark.  Good-bye  now,  and  a 
very  pleasant  walk  to  you ;"  and  she  and  her  daughters 
turned  hastily  into  the  house,  to  prevent  Mark  from  re- 
monstrating further. 

Marian  had  already  seized  his  arm,  and  now  dragged 
him  away. 

"  What  in  all  the  world  made  you  so  incomprehensibly, 
so  tiresomely  polite?"  she  asked  fretfully. 

"  What  has  made  you  so  incomprehensibly  cross?"  he 
retorted,  laughing. 
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"  Incomprehensible,  indeed !  To  have  our  whole  walk 
spoiled  by  tiresome  people  like  these." 

"  My  dear  Marian,  be  reasonable.  Look  here,"  and 
he  held  up  his  watch,  "  it  is  little  more  than  ten  minutes 
since  we  left  our  own  house.  Surely,  in  so  long  a  walk, 
ten  minutes  are  not  of  much  consequence.  We  can 
easily  make  them  up  again." 

"  But  it  would  have  been  quite  the  same  if  it  had  taken 
you  half  an  hour,"  with  much  impatience. 

"  I  daresay  it  would,"  very  quietly. 

"  And  if  they  had  allowed  you,  you  would  have  gone 
in,  and  wasted  I  don't  know  how  much  time." 

"  Of  course,  I  should." 

"  Well,  but  really,  Mark,  you  are  too  provoking.  What 
excuse  can  you  give  for  such  abominable  trifling  ?" 

"  Excuse !"  he  repeated,  "  I  don't  think  it  requires  any 
excuse.  The  excuse  might  have  been  difficult  to  find,  had 
I  not  gone  home  with  the  poor  old  lady.  Why,  Marian," 
more  gravely,  "  it  is  mere  selfishness  to  refuse  to  render 
a  little  service  to  another,  lest  our  own  pleasure  should 
thereby  be  a  little  marred." 

She  coloured  deeply. 

"  I  never  wr.s  accused  of  being  selfish,"  she  said,  in  aii 
offended  tone. 

He  made  no  reply,  and  they  walked  a  little  Avay  \z 
silence.  Marian  was  the  first  to  break  it.  She  was 
anxious  to  free  herself  from  even  the  shadow  of  such  a 
charge. 

"  Had  the  two  pleasures  been  more  equal,"  she  said, 
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*'  I  could  have  understood  that  unselfishness  might  have 
led  us  to  forego  our  ovvn.  But  really  when  there  was 
such  a  disproportion  between  the  two,  it  is  absurd  to  talk 
in  that  way.  To  lose  our  walk  for  the  sake  of  helping 
an  old  lady  through  two  short  streets  !" 

"  If  they  were  so  short,  I  don't  see  how  our  walk 
should  be  spoiled  by  going  through  them,"  he  said  in 
his  very  quietest  manner,  "  even  though  they  had  taken 
us  farther  out  of  our  way  than  they  did.  But,  at  any  rate, 
where  our  o\vn  pleasure  is  in  the  one  scale,  I  can't  think 
it  altogether  generous  to  weigh  the  matter  so  exactly. 
Were  it  a  question  of  giving  pleasure  to  one  or  other  of 
two  different  parties,  I  could  understand  it  better." 

Marian  coloured  more  deeply  than  before.  Generosity 
was  one  of  her  favourite  virtues,  one  on  the  possession 
of  which  she  prided  herself.  Mark  did  not  observe  her 
displeasure.     He  went  on,  after  a  moment's  pause — 

"  And  I  do  think  that  to  relieve  the  poor  grandmother's 
heart  about  her  wild  grandson,  was  well  worth  a  little 
sliortening  or  delaying  of  our  walk." 

"  O  !Mark,"  Marian  said,  with  an  instant  change  of 
manner,  "  I  did  not  know  there  was  anything  so  import- 
ant in  the  case." 

"  Of  course  you  did  not,  you  could  not, — I  know  it. 
I  wish,"  sadly,  "  I  could  say  with  trutli  it  was  to  relieve 
tlie  old  lady's  heart.  But  he  is  a  sad,  wild  boy.  I  have 
no  good  to  tell  her." 

Tiiey  were  now  in  Princes  Street,  where  the  noise  and 
bustle  prevented  them  from  pursuing  the  subject  further. 
And  after  they  had  passed  the  Post-Orficc,  and  got  out 
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into  the  quieter  and  more  open  London  Road,  the  high 
old  town  spread  itself  out  before  them,  and  presented 
too  many  objects  of  interest  to  admit  of  Marian's  attend- 
ing to  anything  else.  She  bad  been  there  before  with 
Harry,  but  he  had  been  too  impatient  to  get  on  in  their 
walk  to  attend  to  her  questions  about  what  he  called 
fusty,  dirty,  old  houses. 

!Mark  was  a  more  sympathetic  companion.  He  was 
proud  and  fond  of  his  native  town,  and  was  well  versed 
in  its  history.  Marian  did  not  think  their  time  wasted 
while  he  pointed  out  to  her  the  different  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  Castle,  old  St  Giles',  with  its  arched  steeple 
and  its  many  memories,  and  the  high,  slender  spire  of 
the  Tron.  He  told  of  the  fall  of  that  spire  in  the  great 
fire  of  1824,  and  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  scene, 
as  he  had  heard  it  from  his  father,  of  the  watching  the 
progress  of  the  flames,  as  they  lighted  up  window  after 
window,  the  intense  anxiety  and  brave  efforts  of  the 
citizens  to  save  the  old  church,  and,  finally,  the  slow, 
bending  over,  and,  as  it  were,  the  solemn  fall  of  the  fine 
spire.  Marian's  fancy  was  caught,  and  she  lingered  to 
picture  to  herself  the  fine  rugged  rock,  with  its  Castle, 
and  those  tall,  grim  houses,  lighted  up  by  the  flames. 

He  pointed  out  to  her  the  North  Bridge,  and  told  her 
of  its  fall.  And  here,  too,  her  imagination  was  excited  ; 
for  Mark  could  tell  of  a  lady,  a  cousin  of  his  father's, 
who  had  fallen  with  the  bridge,  and  afterwards  been 
dug  out  of  the  ruins  alive,  Avhile  the  uncle  and  cousin 
who  were  with  her,  were  killed  on  the  spot. 

^larian  poured  out  question  upon  question  regarding 
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her — her  former  and  after  life,  her  character  and  appear- 
ance— and  Mark  was  fortunately  able  to  give  a  most 
interesting  description ;  for  she  had  been  one  of  those 
strong-minded,  strong-hearted,  large-hearted  ladies,  of 
whom  Scotland  could  boast  so  many  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago.  A  thorough  lady  she  was,  though  Marian 
was  shocked  to  hear  she  took  snufiF.  Mark  laughingly 
excused  himself  for  having  alluded  to  such  a  fact,  by 
mentioning  that  the  snuff-box  she  had  in  her  pocket  on 
that  eventful  day,  she  had  carefully  preserved  all  her  life, 
and  at  her  death  bequeathed  it  to  his  father,  as  the  one 
of  her  relations  who  would  most  prize  and  longest  keep  it. 

They  walked  on,  and  Marian  fell  into  a  reverie  ovei 
the  stor}'.  She  wondered  whether  or  not  tlie  lady  would 
be  conscious  after  the  terrible  fall,  and  decided  she  would, 
because  that  made  the  scene  more  interesting.  She  tried 
to  picture  her  feelings  when  she  first  realised  her  posi- 
tion, and  looked  round  upon  her  dreary  grave,  as  she 
must  have  supposed  it  would  prove.  She  thought  how 
vividly  memory  would  recall  every  detail  of  the  last  few 
hours,  more  particularly  the  last  few  minutes  before  the 
accident,  and  how  it  would  carry  her  back  tlirough  alV 
the  scenes  of  her  past  life.  Marian  even  forgot  to  fancy 
the  interesting  moment  of  her  release  ;  so  intensely  was 
she  pondering  over  the  difference  between  these  scenes 
of  the  past,  as  they  would  then  appear,  and  as  they  had 
appeared  while  passing.  She  was  only  roused  by  Mark's 
pointing  out  to  her  some  curious  old  houses  in  the  street 
they  were  passing  through,  near  Holyrood. 

Holyrood    itself  was  interesting   enough  to  call  her 
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mind  away  from  ever}'thing  else.  They  had  not  time  to 
go  in,  and  Mark  had  promised  to  take  her  there  for  a 
regular  long  visit.  But  they  paused  for  a  minute  or  two 
at  the  gateway,  and  Marian  had  soon  filled  the  court 
with  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  former  days,  with 
lovely  ladies  and  gallant  gentlemen.  She  recalled  the 
various  monarchs  connected  with  it,  quite  back  to  the 
old  days  of  the  Haly  Rude,  and  saw  them  passing  in 
state  and  dignity  from  room  to  room,  or  coming  out  of 
the  ancient  doorway  to  receive  the  homage  of  their 
attendants  and  people.  The  train  of  reflections  aroused 
by  the  lady  of  the  Bridge  returned,  in  connexion  with 
all  the  kings  and  queens  in  whom  she  was  interested. 
She  laid  them  on  their  death-beds,  tried  to  fancy  how 
their  lives  would  appear  to  them  then,  and  finally  startled 
Mark  by  saying  aloud — 

'•  Well,  I  do  suppose  that  then  mere  selfish  pleasures 
would  seem  to  them  very  different  from  wliat  they  did  at 
the  time  of  their  enjoyment?" 

"Then?  when?  to  them?  to  whom?"  Mark  asked, 
laughing. 

Marian  explained,  but  interrupted  herself  to  ask 
abruptly — 

"  But,  Mark,  tell  me,  do  you  really  think  me  selfish  I" 

He  smiled  a  little  archly,  but  answered,  that  he  did 
not  like  to  say  who  was  or  was  not  selfish.  It  was  easier 
and  pleasanter  to  say  what  was  selfish. 

"Well,  then,  what  is  selfish?"  she  asked  quickly. 

"  O  Marian,  what  a  large  question  !  How  shall  we 
find  time  to  answer  it?" 
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**  It  was  of  your  own  proposing,"  she  said;  "you  are 
bound  to  answer  it.     What  is  selfish]" 

"  The  general  answer  might  be  tolerably  easy,"  he  an- 
swered musingly;  "it  must  be  selfish  to  seek  one's  own 
ease,  pleasure,  or  profit,  at  the  expense  of  others;  also  to 
seek  them  without  reference  to  others — to  make  ourselves 
in  any  way  our  first  object." 

'*  But  it  is  not  a  general  answer,  but  a  particular  one, 
I  want,"  she  said,  with  a  good  deal  of  earnestness. 

**  My  dear  Marian,"  he  remonstrated  laughingly,  *'  to 
give  an  enumeration  of  all  the  ways  in  which  we  arc 
selfish  would  occupy  till  midnight." 

"  Give  me  some  at  any  rate,"  she  persisted;  "tell  me 
one  or  two  of  the  ways  in  wliich  I,"  she  was  going  to 
say,  but  she  did  not  like  to  say  it,  and  she  substituted 
the  general  word,  "people,  are  often  selfish  without 
being  aware  that  they  are." 

"  One  or  two  ! "  he  repeated.  "  Well  I  suppose  I  can 
do  that.  To  insist  upon  going  out  when  others  wish  you 
to  stay  at  home,  to  stay  at  home  when  they  wish  jou  to 
go  out;  to  talk  when  others  wish  you  to  be  silent,  or  be 
silent  when  they  wish  jou  to  talk;  to  be  intently  occujjied 
with  your  o\\  ri  concerns,  when  others  stand  in  need  of 
your  sympathy;  to  indulge  your  own  tastes  and  fancies, 
and  neglect  people  whom  you  might  aid  or  please,  be- 
cause you  do  not  care  for  iIkmii,  or  think  them  tire- 
some." 

•'  All  that  is  so  natural,"  she  intcrru})tcd. 

"  \'cry  natural,"  he  answered  with  sudden  gravity. 
**  Selfishness  is  one  of  the  most  natural  of  our  faults? 
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but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  any  the  less  a  fault  on  that 
account.     There  is  something  better  than  nature." 

"  I  know,"  she  answered  sadly.  "  Oh,  Mark,  that  I 
had  it ! " 

She  turned  away  her  face,  and  walked  on  rapidly  with- 
out saying  more.  Mark  looked  at  her  with  the  tenderest 
compassion.  He  longed  to  speak  a  word  of  comfort, 
but  was  afraid  to  do  so,  afraid  to  appear  to  assume  an 
air  of  superiority,  afraid  to  seem  to  teach  her,  his  senior. 
While  he  pondered  what  to  do,  she  rallied  her  spirits, 
and  resumed  the  conversation  in  a  tone  she  tried  to 
make  cheerful. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Mark,  your  rule  would  be  a  very  strict 
one,"  she  said.  "  Do  you  think  we  are  never  at  liberty 
to  seek  our  own  pleasured" 

"  I  should  not  like  to  be  the  maker  of  rules  either  for 
myself  or  others,"  he  answered  gravely;  "but  when  the 
Lord  has  said  expressly,  that  'we  ought  not  to  please 
ourselves,'  I  think  the  less  we  make  our  own  pleasure 
our  only  object,  the  better," 

"  But  it  is  so  difficult  to  know  exactly  when  one  may, 
and  when  one  ought  not,"  she  objected  in  her  impatient 
way.  "  It  is  easy  to  lay  down  general  rules,  but  par- 
ticukir  cases  are  constaii'.Iy  occurring  which  the  rule 
vvon't  suit.  I  could  fancy  many  cases  arising,  where  one 
would  find  it  difficult  to  know  how  far  one  might  seek 
one's  own  pleasure  or  not.  Of  course,  I  mean  cases 
where  other  people  are  not  concerned;  where  our  plea- 
sure gives  pain  or  annoyance  to  others,  I  believe  we 
ought  not  to  seek  it.     Cut,  setting  aside  all  such  cases. 
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there  are  many  where  one  would  find  it  difficult  to  decide 
upon  the  right." 

"  Difficult  beforehand,  perhaps;  but  we  are  not  called 
to  decide  beforehand.  It  is  not  necessary  that  our  road 
should  be  distinctly  seen  by  us  in  the  far  distance.  It  is 
enough  that  the  few  steps  directly  b.-fore  us  should  be 
clearly  marked  out ;  and  that,"  with  reverence,  "  the  Lord 
looks  to." 

"  But,  Mark,  don't  you  know  the  restless  longing  one 
lias  to  mark  out  the  whole  road,  even  into  the  far  dis- 
tance?" 

''  No,  Marian,"  with  a  half  smile.  "  I  am  naturally 
rather  an  easy,  reckless  fellow.  I  am  not  much  tempted 
to  look  forward." 

"  Tempted  !"  she  repeated,  half  piqued,  "  I  don't  think 
it  a  temptation  at  all.  I  think,  indeed  I.  am  sure,  that 
we  should  be  much  better  people  than  we  are,  that  life 
would  be  a  much  nobler  thing  than  it  is,  if  we  learned  to 
look  steadily  on  through  our  lives,  and  to  mark  out  for 
ourselves  the  path  we  ought  to  tread." 

'•That  miglit  be  all  very  well  if  wc  could  know  wliat 
our  lives  were  to  be.  But  you  could  not  see,  Marian, 
what  hindrances  might  arise  in  the  path  you  had  marked 
out." 

"I  should  not  care,"  in  her  loftiest  tone;  "I  should 
allow  no  hindrances  to  slop  me  or  turn  me  aside.  I 
shouKl  trample  upon  tlicm  all." 

"Nonsense,  Marian!  \o\\  know  that  is  nonsense. 
Vou  do  not  know  what  they  might  be,  or  from  whence 
they  might  come.     'J'he  Lord  might  put  hindrances  in 
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your  path  which  you  should  have  no  right  to  trample 
down." 

"Ah,  well,"  she  admitted  reluctantly;  "but  you  are 
taking  an  extreme  case.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
fore-planning  of  which  I  speak  could  do  no  harm." 

*'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  an  extreme  case," 
he  said.  "  I  am  speaking  of  everyday  cases.  You  may 
plan  out  your  life  very  wisely  and  cleverly;  and  God  may 
send  you  little  duties  to  do  every  day  which  then  you 
can't  leave  undone  without  displeasing  Him ;  but  which 
may  yet  seem  to  you  too  trifling  to  allow  of  their  turning 
you  out  of  your  marked-out  path." 

Marian  did  not  answer.  Her  conscience  spake  of 
many  such  duties  neglected  every  day  of  her  life.  INIark 
went  on — 

"And  don't  you  think  such  marking  out  would  en- 
courage the  selfishness  of  wliich  we  were  speaking?  We 
should  get  so  in  love  with  our  own  plans  that  we  should 
be  unwilling  to  turn  from  them,  however  the  happiness 
or  welfare  of  others  might  require  us  to  do  so.  And 
then  there  is  that  restless,  longing  spirit,  ]\Iarian,  which 
you  described.  Ah !  Marian,  surely  it  is  no  pleasant 
companion.     You  cannot  like  it." 

"  Like  it !"  she  repeated,  with  one  of  her  quick  changes 
of  feehng.  "  It  is  the  great  sorrow  of  my  life.  O  Ivlark," 
in  a  sudden  burst  of  confidence,  "if  you  only  knew  liow 
wearied  I  am  of  myself,  and  of  everything  I  do,  or  think, 
or  feel !" 

Mark  did  not  answer  for  a  minute.  He  could  argue 
stoutly  with  Marian  on  ordinary  subjects,  could  banter 
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her,  and  laugh  at  her  wild  opinions  and  prejudices;  but 
■when  her  feelings  were  so  deeply  moved,  he  dreaded  to 
say  a  word  that  could  wound  or  mislead  her.  And 
before  he  spoke  he  put  up  a  prayer  to  the  Lord  for 
wisdom,  and  love,  to  say  the  right  thing.  Marian  had 
averted  her  face,  and  seemed  struggling  for  composure. 

"  Dear  Marian,"  he  said  affectionately,  "  is  it  not  a 
blessing  to  be  made  wearied  of  ourselves,  to  be  driven 
out  of  all  trust  and  hope  in  ourselves,  that  we  may  be 
more  ready  to  trust  altogether  in  the  Lord  our  Saviour — 
in  Him  '  who  doeth  all  things  for  us,'  who  is  our  right- 
eousness and  strength,  who  has  been  made  to  us  all  in 
all?" 

"I  know  you  are  right,  Mark,"  she  answered  sadly. 
"  I  know  I  ought  to  rest  more  in  the  Lord.  But  it  is  so 
painful  to  feel  one's  self  so  utterly  worthless.  It  is  dis- 
couraging to  know  and  feel  that  we  have  such  a  hard 
battle  to  fight  against  the  evil  of  our  own  hearts,  and  the 
temptations  and  provocations  to  sin  whicli  we  meet  with 
from  other  people,  and  from  our  great  adversary,  and 
that  we  have  no  strength  to  fight  with.  It  make?*  me 
heart-sick  and  weary  to  look  on  it  all." 

"  No  strength  in  ourselves,  clear  Marian,"  lie  said  ear 
ncstly;  "but  all  strength  in  Him  who  is  miglity.  Greater 
is  He  who  is  in  us,  thnn  all  those  enemies  who  arc 
against  us.     '  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?"" 

"I  daresay  you  will  think  me  cowardly,"  she  said, 
turning  to  him  with  a  faint  smile;  "but  even  although  I 
know  that  all  you  say  is  true,  and  that  the  Lord  will 
indeed  fight  for  us  and  in  us,  still  I  cannot  help  feeling 
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discouraged  and  faint-hearted  when  I  think  that  the 
battle  is  to  last  so  long,  even  through  all  our  lives.  Ah ! 
the  thought  of  having  to  carry  on  this  struggle  for  years 
and  years !     It  makes  me  feel  so  weary,  so  dispirited." 

"  Because  you  take  up  the  whole  burden  of  the  battle 
at  once.  That  is  not  the  right  way,  dear  Marian.  We 
are  not  required  to  bear  the  whole  struggle  now.  For 
to-day,  we  have  only  to  do  with  to-day's  part  of  itj  and 
that  is  not  so  very  difficult.  And  no  to-morrow's  struggle 
will  be  so  very  difficult,  because  it  is  the  Lord  who  pro- 
portions the  struggle  to  our  strength,  and  our  strength 
to  it" 

]\Iarian  looked  at  him  Avistfully,  as  if  she  envied  him 
the  confident  faith,  the  rest  of  soul,  which  so  encouraged 
and  strengthened  his  heart.  But  she  seemed  unwilling 
to  continue  the  conversation.  And  presently  after,  when 
they  reached  the  summit  of  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  up 
which  they  had  been  climbing,  Mark  made  her  turn 
round  to  admire  the  view. 

A  very  glorious  view  it  was.  To  the  north  and  north- 
east lay  the  beautiful  Frith,  widening  out  into  deep  bays 
as  it  approached  its  mouth.  The  barrier  of  Fife  hills, 
the  rocky  islets  of  Inchkeith  and  the  May,  and  the 
white-sailed  vessels,  shone  out,  cold  and  hard,  it  is  true, 
in  the  frosty  atmosphere,  but  brilliantly  clear  and  distinct. 
To  the  east,  south-east,  and  south,  spread  a  wide  extent 
of  softly  undulating  fertile  countrj',  varied  here  and  there 
by  masses  or  knolls  of  wood,  and  backed  up  with  glimpses 
of  distant  blue  hills,  without  which  no  Scotchman  thinks 
a  landscape  perfect.     Marian  admired  this  side  too,  and 
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was  interested  in  Craigmillar  Castle,  both  from  the  beauty 
of  its  situation,  and  the  old  associations  connected  with 
it.  But  the  sea  was  the  great  attraction,  and  to  it  she 
turned  again  and  again. 

"  There  is  something  fascinating  in  a  rock  standing  up 
in  that  way  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,"  she  said,  pointing 
to  the  May,  "holding  its  o^vn  against  all  the  howUng 
waves  that  try  to  swallow  it  up.  It  makes  one  think  of 
a  grand  hero  going  on  his  path,  or  standing  firm  at  his 
post,  in  spite  of  all  who  may  oppose  him." 

"  And  don't  you  think  the  grandeur  of  the  idea  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact,  that  he  stands  there  to  uphold  the 
lighthouse  for  the  benefit  of  the  distressed  and  tem- 
pest-tossed mariners?"  Mark  asked,  smiling.  "Come, 
Marian,  confess,  the  May  would  not  look  half  so  grand 
if  it  stood  up  against  the  wild  waves  for  its  own  sake 
alone." 

"  No,  I  won't  confess,"  she  answered  quickly.  "  It  is 
all  very  well  talking  about  the  beauty  of  unselfishness, 
and  giving  way  to  others,  and  all  that.  But,  after  all, 
sturdy  independence  and  resolution  are  the  virtues  most 
to  my  taste,  even  though  tliey  may  lead  to  a  little  selfish- 
ness." 

"  Why,  Marian,"  lie  said,  laughing,  "  arc  your  defend 
ing  selfishness  ?  Our  argument  began,  I  tliink,  from  your 
vehement  desire  to  free  yourself  from  any  such  charge." 

She  laughed,  too,  gooil-Iuimouredly.  They  turncil  to 
resume  their  walk,  and  found  they  were  so  late,  that  they 
had  no  time  for  more  discussion  upon  that  or  upon  any 
other  point. 
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The  argument  regarding  selfishness  was  resumed  an 
evening  or  two  after  this  in  a  fuller  conclave  of  arguers. 
It  was  after  tea,  when  all  the  family  and  Uncle  Henry 
were  present.  Mrs  Hamilton  and  Louisa  took  an  active 
part  in  the  discussion,  and,  by  the  low  and  unworthy 
motives  which  they  urged  for  unselfishness,  provoked 
Marian  into  contradicting  them,  and  into  disproving 
even  what  was  true  and  sound  in  their  arguments.  Had 
she  been  cool  enough  to  be  cognisant  of  the  fact,  or  to 
be  able  to  feel  anything  except  scorn,  she  might  have 
been  amused  to  find  herself  upholding  selfishness  as  a 
legitimate  and  even  Avorthy  rule  of  conduct. 

There  was,  she  said,  so  much  sentimentality,  and,  as 
she  thought,  humbug,  in  all  this  talk  about  the  duty  of 
unselfishness,  that  we  never  knew  exactly  what  any  one 
meant  by  it.  For  her  part,  she  thought  it  would  be  much 
better — it  would  simplify  matters  greatly — if  people  were 
openly  and  honestly  to  take  each  one  his  or  her  way, 
without  all  this  constant  reference  to  the  wishes  and 
oiMuions  of  others. 

Mark  had  been  sketching  a  plan  of  a  steam-boiler  for 
Harry's  instruction ;  and,  taking  up  the  compasses,  h<! 
began  to  draw  a  number  of  intersecting  circles,  as  an 
illustration  of  her  ideas  of  simplicity.  Marian  was,  in 
the  meantime,  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  her  Uncle 
James,  who  requirctl  a  definition  of  wliat  she  meant  by 
tliis  simplifying  process,  and  what  mysterious  benefit  it 
was  expected  to  produce. 

Marian  did  not  excel  in  definitions.  She  was  apt  to 
make  hasty  and  vague  assertions,  and  to  plunge  herself 
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into  inextricable  confusion,  in  seeking  to  defend  or  ex- 
plain them  by  others  still  more  vague. 

*'  I  only  mean,"  she  said,  "  that  so  much  of  the  talk 
about  unselfishness,  and  all  that,  is  mere  talk;  that  I 
think  we  should  do  much  better  without  it.  And  really, 
as  to  helping  others,  and  making  them  happy,  we  know 
so  little  how  to  do  it,  we  so  often  make  mistakes,  it  would 
often  have  been  so  much  better  if  we  had  let  it  alone, 
that  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  world  would  go  on  much 
more  pleasantly  and  comfortably  if  we  were  less  afraid 
of  being  selfish." 

"  Your  idea  of  matters  being  simpUfied,  then,  is  only 
that  we  should  be  saved  the  trouble  of  even  trying  to  do 
good?" 

"  Well,  but,  uncle,  there  is  another  thing.  We  all 
naturally  like  to  have  our  own  way,  and  yet  we  are  so 
afraid  of  being  seltish,  that  really  a  great  deal  of  lime  is 
wasted  in  arguing  the  question  between  the  two.  We 
are  so  often  led  to  take  the  wrong  way,  by  an  over- 
scrupulous conscience  on  the  one  side,  or  by  our  selfish 
wishes  on  tlie  other,  and  so  often  we  suft'er  these  selfisli 
wishes  to  bhud  and  deceive  us  as  to  the  right,  that  really 
our  whole  time  seems  to  be  passed  in  questionings  as  to 
what  we  should  do,  or  may  do,  or  in  attempts  to  deceive 
ourselves  or  others." 

"  And  you  would  remedy  the  evil  by  taking  the  wrong 
way  at  once,  without  questioning?"  he  asked  quietly. 

"  No,  uncle,"  blushing,  but  smiling  too,  "  not  that  ex- 
actly. Only  I  think  the  whole  thing  is  so  difficult  and 
uncertain,  that  I  ta»^not  help  feeling  one  would  know  a 
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great  deal  better  what  one  was  about,  and  what  one  liad 
to  expect,  if  we  were  all  honestly  and  boldly  to  choose 
out  our  own  way,  and  to  follow  it." 

Mark  held  up  his  diagram  of  intersecting  circles,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  order  and  harmony  likely  to  result 
from  Marian's  theory,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  ease  with 
which  each  one  should  in  such  a  case  come  to  know 
what  he  or  she  had  to  expect.  All  laughed ;  but  Marian 
was  too  anxious  to  continue  the  discussion  witli  her 
luicle,  to  take  much  heed  of  their  laughing.  She  dearly 
loved  argument,  more  especially  argument  with  Mr 
Hamilton.  He  was  always  kind  and  patient  with  her; 
and  although  he  sometimes  laughed  a  little  at  her  ab- 
surdities, it  was  done  too  kindly,  and  he  was  too  ready 
to  give  weight  to  all  the  truth  that  there  was  in  her  as- 
sertions, to  allow  of  her  feeling  angry  at  his  sarcasms. 
She  \vished  to  draw  him  on  to  a  longer  argument,  and 
was  therefore  the  less  able  to  bear  with  patience  a  some- 
what trifling  remark  from  her  aunt,  that  it  was  bad  taste 
to  be  too  anxious  to  have  one's  own  way. 

"Taste!"  Marian  repeated  scornfully.  "As  if  the 
world  were  to  be  governed  by  taste  ! " 

Ella  coloured  painfully  for  her  sister.  Mark  cast  upon 
Marian  a  reproachful  look.  Her  uncle  showed  his  dis- 
pleasure by  withdrawing  from  the  conversation.  Marian 
herself  felt  embarrassed,  and  wished  she  had  not  spoken 
so  strongly.  Her  Uncle  Henry  unconsciously  relieved 
her — unconscious,  I  mean,  that  there  was  anything  to 
relieve.  He  had  been  considermg,  in  Iiis  dreamy  way, 
a  former  part  of  the  conversation. 
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"  My  dear,"  he  said,  turniug  to  Marian,  ''  the  best  way 
to  get  over  the  waste  of  time  of  which  you  complain, 
is  to  weaken  and  keep  in  order  our  own  selfish  deter- 
mination to  have  our  own  way.  The  question  will  be 
then  more  easily  answered,  and  more  certainly  in  the 
right  way." 

"Yes,  uncle,"  Marian  said,  smiling;  '"but  don't  you 
know  that  is  not  easy  to  do  ?  One  so  naturally  wishes 
to  have  one's  own  way." 

"And  to  keep  one's  own  opinion?  Eh,  Marian  T' 
Mark  asked,  archly. 

Marian  only  smiled  iii  answer;  but  Mrs  Hamilton 
took  up  the  matter,  and  gave  a  pretty  long  tirade  upon 
the  impropriety  of  women,  more  particularly  young 
women,  having  too  decided  opinions,  or  bringing  them 
forward  too  openly. 

Marian  was  sorry  for  her  former  disrespect,  and  tried 
to  Usten  patiently  and  in  silence.  But  the  trial  was 
too  great.  Mrs  Hamilton's  opinions  were  too  utterly 
at  variance  with  all  her  ideas  of  right,  to  be  left  un- 
answered. At  last  she  broke  out  into  a  vehement  as- 
sertion of  every  one's  right,  and  every  one's  obliga- 
tion, to  maintain  their  own  opinions  against  all  wlio 
opposed  them. 

"  But  to  allow  others  the  same  right,"  Mark  interposed, 
with  a  slight  smile. 

"  Of  course,"  loftily.  "  I  am  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  wish  to  force  any  one  to  tiiink  as  I  do." 

"  Are  you  ?     Oh,  indeed  !"  Mark  said  very  quietly. 

Harry'.s    unrestrained    laugh     pointed    the    sarcasm. 
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Marian  drew  herself  up,  offended  and  dignified.  Again 
hei  Uncle  Henry  came  to  her  relief. 

"  ]My  dear  child,"  he  said,  "  when  you  said  that  we 
were  bound  to  defend  our  own  opinion  with  all  our 
strength,  and  against  all  gainsayers,  you  did  not  mean 
so  much  our  own  opinions  ?  You  meant  rather,  that  we 
were  bound  to  defend  the  truth  1" 

"  Oh !"  impatiently,  "  it  is  the  same  thing." 

"Your  opinions  and  truth  the  same  thing!"  Uncle 
James  exclaimed.     "  My  dear,  I  hope  not." 

"I  mean,  practically  the  same,"  she  answered;  "my 
opinions  are  the  truth  to  me." 

"  Take  care,  my  child,"  he  said  kindly ;  "  you  are 
trenching  on  dangerous  ground.  That  can  never  be 
truth  to  you  which  is  not  truth  to  all  the  world.  Truth 
is  eternal  and  unchangeable,  not  to  be  affected  by  what 
we  think  or  feel." 

"  Yes,  uncle,  I  know.  But  of  course  my  opinions  are 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  trjih;  and,  whether  mistaken 
or  not,  I  am  bound  to  r/jaintain  them,  at  least  until  I 
have  been  convinced  of  their  error." 

"  How  ought  they,  then,  to  be  taken  up,  dear  Marian?-" 
he  asked,  with  affectionate  earnestness.  "  Only  after  a 
patient,  earnest,  unselfish  search  after  the  truth.  Arc 
your  opinions  so  formed,  my  dear?" 

Marian  blushed,  but  she  looked  up  and  smiled  as  she 
answered  ingenuously  that  she  feared  not. 

"They  are  rather  vague  theories  taken  up  in  a  mo- 
ment, often  upon  a  word,  or  rather  upon  your  own 
arbitrary  meaning  for  a  word.     Should  they  be  defended 
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as  strenuously,  as  earnestly,  as  those  truths  of  which 
you  are  as  sure  as  you  are  of  your  own  existence  ? " 

Another  ingenuous  blush  and  smile  were  his  only 
answers. 

"  That  selfishness  is  a  virtue,  is  one  of  Marian's 
truths,"  Harry  said  carelessly. 

*'  Oh,  that  was  a  jest,"  Mr  Hamilton  replied  quickly. 
He  did  not  choose  that  Marian  should  be  teased.  He 
believed  her  to  be  now  in  a  spirit  to  acknowledge  her 
own  mistakes,  if  she  were  left  alone ;  but  he  knew  tliat 
to  press  her  too  hard  was  the  surest  way  to  make  licr 
obstinate. 

"Oh  no,  papa,"  cried  Harry;  "I  assure  you  that 
Marian  really  thinks  selfishness  a  virtue.  Now,  don't 
you,  Marian  1" 

"  Not  exactly,"  she  answered,  smiling. 

"Then  all  your  fine  arguments  meant  nothing}"  he 
asked. 

Marian  could  not  accept  such  a  decision.  She  strove 
to  explain  herself,  and  to  make  out  tliat  she  had  not 
been  wliolly  unreasonable. 

"  I  only  meant,"  .she  said,  "  that  really  unselfishness 
is  so  often  merely  show,  so  often  practised  from  selfish 
and  unworthy  motives — such  as  a  desire  fur  jiraise  and 
admiration,  and  so  on — that  really  I  cannot  help  looking 
a  little  suspiciously  upon  it.  I  cannot  admire  it  as  much 
as  you  do." 

"Bravo,  Marian!"'  cried  Mark.  "Much  good  your 
study  of  logic  has  done  you.  Is  that  the  best  syllogism 
you  can  form  ? — 
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Some  unselfishness  is  mere  show ; 
Mere  show  is  contemptible ; 
All  unselfishness  is  contemptible. 
One  might  as  well  say — 

Some  girls  of  nineteen  are  conceited  and   dis- 
agreeable ; 
Marian  is  nineteen ; 

Therefore  Marian  is  conceited  and  disagreeable." 

Marian  disdained  to  reply,  but  threw  herself  back  in 

her  chair,  with  her  most  dignified  look.     Mark  saw  she 

was  hurt,  and  would  gladly  liave  dropped  the  subject ; 

but  again  the  teasing  Harry  carried  it  on. 

"  Or  one  might  put  it  so,"  he  said — 

"  Some  people  who  have  been  much  abroad  are 
affected ; 
Marian  has  been  much  abroad; 
!Marian  is  affected." 
"  Or  suppose  we  put  the  syllogism  in  another  form," 
said  his  father — 

"  Harry  is  always  excessively  impertinent ; 
Harry  is  twelve  years  old ; 
All  boys  of  twelve  are  excessively  impertinent." 
^Marian  had  been  struggling  hard  against  her  feelings 
of  pique.     A   conversation   between  her  Uncle  Henry 
and  Mark,  to  which  she  had  been  a  listener  a  day  or 
two  before,  had  suddenly  awakened  her  to  the  convic- 
tion that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  selfishness,  at  least  of 
sJf-engrossmcnt,  in  her  readiness  to  take  offence.     She 
had  since  been  contrasting  herself  in  this  respect  with 
Ella  and  IMark,  v.ho  took  a  jest  witli  remarkal^le  good 
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humour,  and  could  always  pass  over  offences  pleasantly 
and  quietly.  She  had  resolved  to  teach  herself  to  imi- 
tate them  in  this  respect,  and  the  present  seemed  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  beginning  the  attempt.  It 
was  more  difficult  to  descend  from,  her  heights  of 
offended  dignity,  than  it  would  have  been  to  have  kept 
herself  from  ascending  them.  But  she  made  a  deter- 
mined stand  against  every  suggestion  of  pride ;  and 
although  she  had  looked  very  grave  at  Mark's  syllo- 
gism, she  forced  herself  to  smile  at  Harry's,  was  able  to 
laugh  at  her  uncle's  retort,  and  at  last  to  say,  as  if  she 
quite  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing, — 

"  The  best  syllogism  I  can  tliink  of  is  for  you, 
Louisa — 

Louisa  is  always  ready  to  give  us  pleasure; 
Her  music  gives  us  pleasure  ; 
She  is  ready  to  give  us  music." 

Her  uncle's  and  Mark's  looks  of  approval  were  the 
instant  reward  of  her  effort.  And  even  Louisa's  e\'ident 
gratification  at  the  well-deserved  compliment  was  plca- 
.sant  to  Marian,  wlio  was  beginning  to  feel  that  she  did 
Louisa  very  scant  justice,  and  to  be  glad  to  make  her  a 
little  recompense. 
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NE  afternoon  in  the  beginning  of  January,  when 
Marian  went  into  the  drawing-room  before 
dinner,  she  found  only  her  uncle,  aunt,  and 
Mark,  who  were  busy  discussing  a  letter. 

"  Oh,  here  she  is,"  Mark  cried,  looking  up  as  she  came 
in.     "  Marian,  we  were  wishing  for  you." 

*'  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  her  aunt.  "  This  is  an  invitation 
for  you.  We  wish  to  know  what  you  would  like  to  do 
about  it." 

"  I  thought,"  Marian  answered,  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
was  ill-used,  "  that  you  and  my  uncle  had  promised  that 
I  should  not  be  asked  to  go  into  company  just  now,  in 
my  deep  mourning." 

"  Now,  Marian,"  Mark  cried  impatiently,  before  either 
of  the  elders  could  speak,  "  that  is  so  like  you.  ^Vhy 
can't  you  wait  to  know  that  you  have  been  injured  before 
you  begin  to  complain  ]  No  one  means  to  ask  you  to 
go  into  company.  This  invitation  is  merely  to  go  with 
Louisa  and  me  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  Mrs  Arnot, 
at  dear,  quiet  Glen  Colline.'' 
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"  And  who  is  Mrs  Arnot?"  she  asked. 

'*  The  most  enchanting,  sunny-hearted  Httle  woman 
that  lives,  ever  did,  or  ever  can  live,"  Mark  replied. 

"  Yoiu-  father's  cousin,  Cecilia  Grahame,  my  dear.  You 
must  have  heard  of  her,"  was  Mrs  Hamilton's  more  sober 
and  more  explicit  information. 

Yes,  Marian  knew  her  well  as  Cecilia  Grahame,  or 
even  as  Cecilia  Arnot.  It  was  the  '•  Mrs"  that  had  for 
the  moment  confused  her.  Cecilia  Grahame  had  been 
left  an  orphan  at  a  ver}'  early  age.  Old  Mr  Hamilton, 
her  uncle,  had  been  her  sole  guardian,  his  house  had 
been  her  home,  and  his  sons  her  most  tender  and  affec- 
tionate elder  brothers  and  protectors.  Altliough  only 
ten  years  old  when  Marian's  father  quitted  his  home  for 
ever,  she  had  left  a  deep  impression  on  his  heart  and 
memory.  And  Marian  had  often  heard  him  describe  her 
as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  lovable  girls  he  had 
ever  known.  Marian  felt  eager  to  see  and  know  her, 
and  was  only  surprised  that  she  sliould  not  have  romcrn- 
bercd  sooner  to  ask  about  her. 

"  Vou  would  like  to  yo,  then,"  said  her  uncle,  smiling 
at  licr  joyful  exclamation  of  "  Cecilia  Grahame,  to  be 
sure  I  know  about  her !" 

"I  should  like  nothing  better.  Hut  how  can  I  leave 
F.lla?" 

"We  felt  that  might  be  a  difil cully.  lUit  if  you  think 
you  can  leave  her  without.  anxLcty  for  a  few  days,  I  am 
sure  the  visit  will  do  you  good  ;  and  Mrs  Arnot  is  a 
woman  wliose  friend-hip  would  be  a  liappiness  to  any 
lirl." 
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"  And  really,  Marian,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
hesitate,"  Mrs  Hamilton  said  in  a  tone  of  pique.  "  You 
surely  know  us  well  enough  by  this  time  to  feel  sure  that 
we  should  take  every  care  of  Ella.  I  must  say  it  would 
seem  very  strange  if  you  were  to  refuse  the  invitation  on 
her  account.     It  would  look  as  if  you  distrusted  us." 

Marian's  heart  was  too  full  of  the  matter  to  allow  of 
her  being  provoked  by  Mrs  Hamilton,  as  she  miglit  at 
another  time  have  been.  She  answered  quietly,  even 
gently, 

"  It  is  not  that.  But,'"'  turning  to  her  uncle,  as  if  more 
sure  of  sympathy  from  him,  "  I  liave  never  been  sepa- 
rated from  her  for  even  a  day,  and  I  feel  as  if  it  would 
be  wrong  to  leave  her  now,  when  she  and  I  are  alone 
together;"  and  her  voice  faltered,  and  her  eyes  glistened 
through  tears. 

"  I  can  well  understand  the  feeling,  my  dear,"  her 
uncle  said  xtry  kindly;  "  and  if  you  think  you  shall  feel 
uneasy  or  anxious  while  away,  I  cannot  press  you  to  go." 

"  But  really,  James,"  Mrs  Hamilton  persisted,  "  I  can- 
not think  that  Marian  ought  to  refuse  on  such  grounds. 
Mrs  Amot  might  very  naturally  think  either  that  it  was  a 
false  excuse,  or  else  that  we  were  strangely  careless  and 
unkind,  so  that  she  could  not  trust  us  to  take  care  of 
Ella." 

"  Mrs  Arnot  is  not  one  to  take  up  uncharitable  sup- 
positions of  any  one,"  Mr  Hamilton  said.  "  Marian  may 
set  her  mind  quite  at  rest  as  to  her  being  liurt  or  offended. 
But  I  think  that  the  matter  ought  to  be  left  to  Ella's  de- 
cision.    I  am  quite  sure  she  will  tell  Marian  frankly  if 
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she  would  like  her  to  refuse.  I  have  every  confidence 
in  Ella's  good  sense." 

Louisa  had  come  into  the  room  some  minutes  before 
this,  and  had  heard  what  had  passed.  She  now  came 
forward  to  make  a  proposition  in  her  peculiarly  pleasant, 
cordial  manner. 

"  I  think,  Marian,  that  I  have  been  more  about  Elhx 
than  either  Edith  or  Emma,  and  if  you  could  feel  more 
at  ease  in  leaving  her  in  my  charge,  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  allow  one  of  them  to  go  in  my  place,  and  " 

Marian  interrupted  her  with  grateful  thanks,  but  earnest 
protestations  that  she  would  never  think  of  depriving 
Louisa  of  pleasure  for  her  sake. 

"  Leave  it  all  to  Ella,"  Mr  Hamilton  repeated.  "  I 
am  much  mistaken  if  she  does  not  make  the  matter  quite 
simple  and  easy." 

And  he  was  not  mistaken.  Ella  was  eager  that  Marian 
should  go,  and  would  listen  to  no  objections.  Reason- 
able objections,  indeed,  there  were  none.  Ella  must 
miss  Marian  a  good  deal ;  but  she  was  not  dependent 
upon  any  one's  companionship.  She  couK!  make  herself 
quite  happy  alone,  and  could  conform  herself  most  plea- 
santly to  any  change  of  habits  or  circumstances.  I'.dith 
at  once,  with  unusual  cordiality,  offered  to  be  her  com- 
panion both  by  day  and  night;  aiul  I'lla  gladly  accei)teil 
the  offer.  And  as  she  had  now  an  attendant  for  her  own 
exclusive  use,  Marian  could  feel  no  reasonable  anxiety  as 
to  her  mere  personal  comfort. 

It  had  not  been  without  difliculty  that  Mrs  Hamilton 
1;:*'!  suc<  Ceded  in  rarr}ing  out  lliis  arrangement  of  \'\\:<'k 
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separate  attendant.  She  had  wished  it  from  the  first ; 
but  the  girls  had  strongly  objected.  Knowing  them- 
selves to  be  dependent  on  their  uncles,  a  feeling,  half 
pride,  half  consideration,  made  them  very  anxious  to 
give  as  little  trouble  or  expense  as  possible.  Besides, 
Marian  liked  to  wait  upon  Ella,  and  Ella  liked  to  be 
waited  on  by  Marian.  And  so  they  had  opposed  the 
measure  so  earnestly,  that  Mrs  Hamilton  had  at  first 
yielded  the  point. 

After  two  or  three  weeks,  however,  she  returned  to  the 
charge.  She  was  very  anxious  to  have  her  own  Avay; — 
partly,  I  daresay,  from  a  wish  to  show  her  orphan  nieces 
every  kindness,  that  others  might  admire  her  for  it,  but 
principally,  I  do  believe,  from  a  sincere  consideration 
for  their  comfort.  She  wished  Marian  to  feel  herself 
more  at  liberty  regarding  her  goings  out  or  comings  in, 
than  she  could  do  while  Ella  was  altogether  dependent 
upon  her ;  and  she  wished  Ella  to  have  the  comfort  of 
having  one  fixed  person  to  whom  she  could  apply  for 
assistance,  and  who,  by  being  accustomed  to  it,  could 
help  her  more  comfortably  than  any  one  whose  services 
were  only  occasionally  required. 

She  urged  the  matter  more  earnestly  than  before,  and 
this  time  with  more  success.  The  girls  liad  become 
aware  that  their  uncles  took  the  same  view  as  their  aunt, 
and  were,  therefore,  the  more  ready  to-  yield.  And 
Marian  had  found  that,  though  she  could  very  comfort- 
ably be  Ella's  sole  attendant  in  her  fatlier's  liouse,  where 
the  servants  regarded  her  as  virtually  their  mistress,  and 
where  she  could  give  any  orders  and  require  any  assist- 
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ance  she  chose,  yet  it  was  a  very  different  matter  here, 
where  she  could  only  ask  for  help  as  a  favour,  and  by 
the  interposition  of  her  aunt  or  cousins. 

Another  thing  which  made  them  more  willing  to  have 
an  attendant  for  themselves  was,  that  they  had  found  a 
relative  of  their  dear  old  Elsie,  for  whom  they  were  most 
anxious  to  procure  a  good  situation. 

On  first  coming  to  Scotland,  they  had  been  eager  to 
seek  out  Elsie's  relations ;  and,  by  their  kind  Uncle 
Henry's  help,  they  had  found  out  and  seen  her  brotlier, 
who  was  settled  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  son  and  daugliter, 
both  married,  and  with  thriving  families  of  their  own. 
From  them  they  had  heard  about  the  relative  of  Elsie's 
in  whom  they  perhaps  felt  the  greatest  interest,  because 
Elsie  herself  had  always  felt  anxious  about  her.  This 
was  a  grand-niece,  the  grand-daughter  of  Elsie's  only 
sister.  The  sister  had  married  early,  and  died  in  child- 
bed, little  more  than  a  year  after.  Her  husband  was  so 
completely  overwhelmed  by  his  loss,  that  he  could  not 
rest  in  the  home  that  had  been  herrf,  but  gave  up  his 
situation,  and  went  to  England  in  searcli  of  employment, 
leaving  Ills  motherless  girl  with  her  grand  parents.  At 
that  time,  as  we  know,  Elsie  lived  ne.xt  door  to  her  father 
and  mother.  Tiic  child  was  as  much  in  her  house  as  in 
that  of  the  old  people,  and  was  looked  upon  by  Elsie 
almost  as  a  child  of  her  own.  When  the  terrible  fever 
desolated  the  two  firesides,  the  aunt  and  niece  were  the 
only  ones  left.  And  Elsie  earncslly  desired  to  keep  the 
girl ;  but  the  father's  love  and  anxiety  had  been  aroused 
by  the  dan^^er  through  which  his  child  had  passed.     He 
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could  no  longer  live  at  a  distance  from  her,  and  Elsie 
had  been  obliged  to  give  her  up.  He  had  been  a  fond 
and  indulgent  father ;  but  the  poor  girl  had  felt  the  want 
of  a  mother's  care  and  a  mother's  counsel.  While  quite 
young  she  married,  not  perhaps  ill,  as  that  term  is  gene- 
rally understood,  but  certainly  unwisely.  Her  husband 
was  moral  and  respectable,  but  a  harsh,  violent-tempered, 
selfish  man.  He  made  her  very  unhappy;  and  she  died 
early,  leaving,  like  her  mother,  an  only  daughter. 

Elsie's  brothers  kept  up  a  regular,  tliough  not  very  fre- 
quent, correspondence  with  her.  From  them  she  heard 
about  Anne  from  time  to  time.  But  all  she  did  hear 
only  increased  her  anxiety.  She  heard  of  her  being 
brought  up  strictly,  but  not  wisely,  and  with  such  a  total 
absence  of  all  tenderness,  affection,  or  even  common 
kindness,  as  must,  she  feared,  act  most  injuriously  on 
her  future  character  and  life. 

The  girls  had  known  of  all  Elsie's  hopes,  wishes,  and 
fears  about  her  orphan  niece  ;  and  they  now  learned  from 
the  girl's  uncle,  that  a  few  years  previously  the  father  had 
married  again,  that  the  step-mother  and  daughter  did  not 
get  on  well,  that  Anne  had  found  her  home  more  uncom- 
forta1;le  than  ever,  and  had  ijeen  glad  to  go  out  to  service. 
She  had  got  a  good  situation,  had  given  satisfaction,  and 
had  remained  in  it  for  more  than  two  years.  But  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  a  change  in  their  domestic  arrange- 
ments had  caused  tlie  family  to  part  with  her.  She  was 
again  at  home,  and  had  written  to  her  uncle  to  ask  him 
to  try  to  get  her  a  situation  in  Scotland.  She  longed, 
poor  girl,  to  be  near  those  who,  though  they  had  never 
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seen  her,  had  in  their  letters  shown  more  affection  for 
her  than  she  had  ever  known  from  any  other  relative. 

On  hearing  these  particulars,  it  naturally  occurred  to 
both  sisters,  that,  if  they  must  have  a  lady's  maid,  Anne 
Rogers  would  be  the  one  they  should  choose.  It  would 
be  a  real  happiness  to  procure  the  girl  a  comfortable 
situation,  to  serve  their  dear  Elsie  in  the  person  of  her 
niece ;  and  it  would  be  pleasant  for  themselves,  to  have 
a  ser\'ant  in  whom  they  could  from  the  first  feel  an 
interest. 

Mrs  Hamilton  demurred  a  Uttle  at  the  proposal.  She 
felt  that  there  was  a  risk  in  engaging  a  girl  they  had  never 
seen.  They  got  a  good  character  of  her  from  her  last 
mistress ;  but  there  she  had  been  only  housemaid,  and 
Mrs  Hamilton  urged,  with  reason,  that  she  might  be  a 
good  enough  housemaid,  and  yet  be  clumsy  and  awk- 
ward about  such  services  as  Ella  might  require.  But 
the  hearts  of  both  sisters  were  set  upon  getting  Anne. 
Marian  promised  to  take  all  the  trouble  of  teaching  her 
her  new  duties,  and  Mrs  Hamilton  agreed  to  allow  thcni 
to  try  her  for  at  least  six  months. 

Mrs  Hamilton's  fears  proved  groundless;  Marian's 
anticipated  trouble  very  slight.  Anne  was  clever  and 
neat-handed  to  an  uncommon  degree,  gentle  and  quiet 
in  all  her  ways,  and  very  attentive  and  observant.  Few 
directions  about  her  work  were  necessary,  and  no  order 
had  ever  to  be  repeated  twice.  She  never  forgot  or 
neglected  anything  she  had  to  do. 

In  these  respects  she  was  an  excellent  servant ;  but  In 
Other  ways  the  girls  werj  disai^pointed.     They  had  found 
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so  much  of"  Elsie's  own  kindly  warmth  and  openness  in 
those  of  her  relations  whom  they  had  already  seen,  that, 
without  making  allowance  for  poor  Anne's  training,  which 
must  have  closed  her  heart  and  chilled  her  affections, 
they  had  expected  to  find  her  like  them,  and  had  formed 
many  pretty  pictures  of  the  mutual  attachment  and 
interest  they  were  to  feel  in  each  other,  such  as  had 
never  before  been  known  between  servant  and  mistress. 
But  the  reality  was  very  difterent  from  the  anticipation. 
Anne  was  grave  and  reserved  to  a  painful  degree.  Proud, 
self  reliant,  she  seemed  to  feel  as  little  of  desire  that  they 
should  be  interested  in  her,  as  of  interest  in  them. 

"  She  wishes  that  we  should  be  mistress  and  maid, 
and  nothing  more,"  Marian  said  discontentedly ;  "  and 
I  am  sure  she  may  have  her  wish.  I  am  miserably  dis- 
appointed in  her.  To  think  she  can  be  any  relation  to 
our  dear,  warm-hearted,  frank  Elsie!" 

Ella,  too,  was  disappointed ;  but  she  had  more  pa- 
tience than  Marian,  She  realised  more  fully  the  causes 
which  might  have  produced  a  reserve  foreign  to  the  girl's 
nature;  and  she  watched,  and  waited,  and  hoped  that 
she  should  yet  gain  her  confidence,  and  be  able  to  be  of 
use  to  her.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  a  great  comfort  to 
both  sisters  to  have  so  careful  and  trustworthy  an  attend- 
ant ;  and  Mrs  Hamilton  had  every  reason  to  triumph  in 
the  wisdom  of  her  own  persistence,  when  she  saw  how 
much  more  easily  and  pleasantly  Marian  could  leave 
Ella,  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

When  the  moment  of  parting  came,  both  sisters  felt  it 
more  than  they  had  expected.     It  was  only  for  a  week, 
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but  then  it  was  the  first  separation  in  their  lives ;  and, 
in  spite  of  every  effort  to  laugh  at  their  own  and  each 
other's  folly,  a  good  many  tears  were  shed  on  both  sides. 
Ella  was  glad  that  it  was  so  early  in  the  morning,  that 
she  could  be  supposed  to  go  to  sleep  again,  and  could 
be  sure  of  being  left  undisturbed  for  an  hour  or  two,  to 
hide  her  grief  and  her  tears  behind  the  curtains  of  her 
bed ;  and  Marian,  running  down  stairs  and  into  the 
carriage,  with  hardly  a  "good-bye"  or  "thank  you"  to 
her  uncle,  who  handed  her  in,  sat  for  the  first  mile  or 
t^vo  very  silent  and  abstracted,  or  very  grutt"  and  surly 
when  forced  to  speak  to  either  of  her  companions. 

The  sorrow  could  not,  however,  last  very  long.  Ey 
breakfast-time  Ella  had  regained  her  usual  quiet  cheer- 
fulness ;  and,  after  the  first  two  miles  were  passed, 
Marian  was  able  to  think  with  interest  of  the  friend  to 
whom  she  was  going,  and  to  ask  for  particulars  concern- 
ing her,  her  family,  and  her  house. 

Glen  Colline  was  in  a  very  'etired  situation,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Lammermoor  Hills,  about  sixteen  miles 
from  I'xlinburgh.  No  railway  ])assed  near  it ;  so  that 
it  had  ivjcn  thought  best  to  send  the  young  people  in 
Mr  Hamilton's  own  carriage  with  ])ost- horses.  And 
they  had  started  at  a  very  early  hour,  to  allow  of  the 
carriage  returning  in  time  for  Mrs  Hamilton's  afternoon 
drive.  Mark  had  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  mode  of  their 
conveyance.  He  knew  that  Marian  had  never  seen 
anything  like  the  wild  scencrj'  through  which  tb.cy  were 
to  pass,  and  he  desired  that  she  should  enjoy  it  to  th.e 
full.     I'arnest  had  been  his  wishes  for  a  fine  morning ; 
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but  the  weather  was  not  incHned  to  favour  hun.  It  was 
fair,  but  there  was  the  same  dark,  wet  mist  which  had  so 
depressed  Marian  on  her  first  setting  foot  in  Scotland. 
It  hung  round  the  carriage  Hke  a  thick  veil ;  and,  even 
after  daylight  began  to  appear,  objects  a  few  yards  from 
tlie  windows  were  quite  undistinguishable. 

Marian  bore  this  disappointment  better  than  Mark. 
She  was  for  the  present  more  interested  in  Mrs  Amot's 
self  and  her  family  than  in  her  house ;  and,  in  getting  in- 
formation concerning  them  from  Louisa,  forgot  even  to 
look  out  of  the  window,  or  to  lament  over  the  gloom. 
Ever  since  the  visit  had  been  agreed  upon,  her  mind 
had  been  fully  occupied  with  the  thought  of  leaving  Ella, 
and  with  making  provision  for  her  comfort  and  amuse- 
ment. And  although  Mark  had  on  several  occasions 
given  her  a  detailed  description  of  Mrs  Amot's  self,  and 
of  her  many  excellences,  Marian  had  heard  little,  and 
knew  nothing  concerning  her  family  or  mode  of  life. 

"  I  suppose  there  is  a  husband  ]"  she  said. 

*'  Yes, — Captain  Arnot,"  Louisa  answered. 

"  And  what  kind  of  man  is  he?" 

Mark  made  a  face. 

"He  is  not  much  liked,"  Louisa  said.  "At  least  he 
is  often  quarrelling  with  people.  But,"  self-coraplacently, 
"he  is  always  very  pleasant  to  me.  He  and  I  always 
get  on  capitally." 

Mark  was  beginning  to  feel  penitent  for  his  grimace. 

"  I  ought  not  to  speak  or  to  think  of  him  as  I  do,"  he 
said.  "  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  in  him.  He  is 
a  very  hearty  man,  full  of  earnestness  and  truth.     He 
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has  most  warm  affections  and  a  very  fine  mind,  and 
is  altogether  an  accomplished  and  thorough  gentleman. 
But" stopping  as  if  uncertain  what  to  say, 

**  He  has  an  unfortunate  temper,"  I^ouisa  concluded. 

"  Unfortunate  !  hem,"  Mark  said  emphatically. 

Marian  laughed. 

"  More  than  unfortunate,  I  suppose,"  she  said.  "  And 
are  there  children]" 

"  Yes,  exactly  fifty,"  very  gravely. 

"  O  Mark,  how  absurd  yoa  are!"  Louisa  exclaimed. 

"  Oh,  are  there  only  forty-nine  1  AN'ell,  they  come 
once  a  year,  so  there  will  soon  be  the  fifty.  That  is  one 
comfort." 

"  I  don't  believe  there  are  more  than  ten.  Let  me 
see — Agnes,  and  Kllen  Mar)-,  two,"  Louisa  began  n^e- 
thodically.     Mark  interrupted  her. 

"  O  my  dear  Louisa,  if  you  are  to  name  them  one 
by  one,  we  shall  not  have  done  before  we  get  to  Glen 
Colline.  My  way  is  much  the  <juickest.  Marian,  it  is 
an  old  rambling  house,  with  innumerable  rooms,  lav^j 
and  small,  and  you  cannot  enter  one  without  finding  it 
swarming  with  cliildrcn.  Should  not  you  think  thai  be- 
tokened at  least  fifty  ?" 

"Well,  I  must  say  I  ]>rcfcr  Louisa's  mode  of  computa- 
tion to  yours,"  Marian  answered,  laughing.  '•  Come, 
Louisa,  go  on — Agnes,,  and  LUon  Mary,  two." 

"John  and  George,  four;  Cecilia  and  Hubert,  six; 
little  Annie,  .seven;  the  two  boys  called  after  i)apa  and 
Un(  Ic  Henry,  nine;  baby,  ten.  He  is,  I  believe,  Frank," 
in  a  lower  tone,  and  with  a  kind  irlance  at  .Marian. 
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Marian  was  gratified  both  by  the  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  her  father's  name  after  so  long  a  separation, 
and  by  Louisa's  full  understanding  of  and  sympatliy  in 
her  feelings. 

"  "\^'ell,  well,"  said  iMark,  "  my  number  had  only  to 
be  divided  by  five.  That  is  nothing.  I  wish  I  had 
made  it  a  hundred,  divided  by  ten,  the  product  ten. 
That  would  have  made  a  neatei  sum." 

"And  do  they  live  at  Glen  Colline  all  the  year?  Do 
they  never  come  to  Edinburgh?" 

"  Very  seldom,''  Louisa  answered.  "  Captain  Arnot 
was  in  the  army  when  he  married.  But  from  his  un- 
happy disposition  to  take  offence,  he  was  constantly  get- 
ling  into  scrapes  and  quarrels;  so  when  his  father  died, 
he  sold  out,  and  came  to  live  on  his  estate.  It  is  a  large, 
but  not  very  profitable  one.  They  were  very  comfort- 
able so  long  as  there  were  only  two  or  three  children. 
But  with  ten,  I  suspect  they  have  to  be  very  careful 
and  economical.  They  cannot  afford  many  visits  to 
Edinburgh." 

"And  are  they  all  educated  at  home?" 

"  Yes.  The  two  eldest  are  girls,  you  know;  so  that 
Mrs  Arnot  can  teach  them  quite  well  as  yet.  Agues 
is  only  about  twelve,  I  think,  and  John,  the  eldest 
boy,  not  quite  ten.  She  speaks  of  sending  him  and 
George  to  school  in  another  year.  But  she  wislies  to 
keep  them  at  home  as  long  as  she  can,  so  as  to  save 
money  for  the  time  when  their  education  must  be  more 
expensive." 

"Are  they  nice  children?" 
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"  Very  fine  children  they  all  are.  Full  of  spirit  and 
activity.     A  little  boisterous,  perhaps,  but  " 

"  But  what  could  you  expect  \ "  Mark  interrupted, 
laughing.  "  They  inherit  what  you  call  spirit  and  activity 
from  both  parents.  Fortunately,  they  have  all  their 
mother's  temper;  and  it  is  only  that  what  is  pleasant 
cheerfulness  in  lier  becomes  sometimes  boisterous  spirits 
in  them." 

'*  But  with  ten  boisterous  children  her  life  must  be 
rather  a  hard  one." 

'•'It  might  be'  hard  to  another,"  Mark  said  seriously; 
"  but  everything  is  easy  to  her.  She  keeps  the  children 
in  good  order,  but  allows  them  to  be  happy  and  free; 
and,  when  they  get  overwhelming,  slie  turns  them  out 
on  the  braes,  where  they  can  be  as  wild  as  they  please, 
and  no  one  a  bit  the  worse.  But,"  intenoipting  himself 
suddenly,  as  he  glanced  out  of  the  window,  "I  do  believe, 
Marian,  you  are  to  see  ihesc  same  bonny  braes  this 
morning  after  all.  The  mist  is  rising.  O  Marian  !"  with 
great  cnthu-siabm,  "if  you  were  to  see  it  sweep  away 
before  tlie  sun,  as  I  once  did  on  Middleton  Moor,  I 
should  be  pciicclly  satisfied.  It  was  indescribably 
beautiful." 

Marian  seemed  destined  to  see  it.  As  daylight  came 
creeping  on,  the  mist  rose  higlier  and  hii^iicr,  sweeping 
away  before  it  in  soft,  white  columns,  wlii(  h  Marian  could 
not  but  admire.  They  were  ascending  a  long,  steep 
.slui)e  of  the  Lammermoors ;  aiui  as  they  reached  the 
summit;  a  view  spread  out  before  thein  sucli  as  she  had 
neve;   -ecn  or  faiK'icd.     Before,  and  on  each  side,  spread 
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the  wide,  undulating  moor,  with  the  mist  lying  softly  in 
the  hollows,  or  hanging  in  graceful  folds  on  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  and  the  early  sun  lighting  up  a  spot  here  and 
there  Avith  marvellous  brilliancy  of  effect.  It  was  not 
beauty;  it  was  something  to  Marian  more  entrancing, 
more  delightful.  Ever)ahing  around  appealed  to  her 
lively  imagination,  and  set  it  to  work.  The  sense  of 
solitude  was  made  to  her  more  real  and  intense  by  the 
appearance  of  a  single  cottage  here  and  there  at  long 
intervals,  suggesting  the  idea  of  human  beings  to  be 
solitary.  The  small  patches  of  garden  and  field — three- 
sided,  many-sided,  or  square,  irregular  in  form  and  sur- 
face— spoke  eloquently  of  honest  industry,  and  sturdy 
eftbrt  to  improve  a  hard  condition,  and  of  difficulties 
encountered  and  overcome.  And  the  low  walls,  ins'icad 
of  hedge  or  rail,  reminded  one  that,  in  this  wild,  liigh 
region,  stones  were  more  plentiful  than  tree  or  busli. 
The  six  or  eight-feet  high  posts  by  tiie  side  of  the  road 
had  an  interest  to  her,  when  Mark  had  explained  that 
the  blackened  summits  were  to  serve  as  guides  when  the 
snow  should  cover  the  road  to  that  depth;  and  her  fancy 
fairly  revelled  in  his  stories  of  the  mail-coaches  being 
stopped  on  the  wild  moor,  and  all  the  jDassengers,  male 
and  female,  being  glad  to  pack  into  one  of  these  tiny 
cottages,  which,  as  she  fancied,  could  scarcely  hold  lialf- 
a-dozen  people. 

After  a  little  they  left  the  high  ror.d,  and  struck  across 
the  moor  to  the  hills  on  the  right.  The  scene  was  still 
the  same — bare,  wild,  and  quiet,  more  so  indeed  than 
before,  for  here  there  were  no  cottages,  no  attempts  di 
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cultivation.  Still  the  novelty  prevented  Marian  from 
thinking  it  tedious,  as  Louisa  did;  and  in  watching  the 
varieties  of  effects  from  the  mist  on  the  rising  or  falling 
ground,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  which  they  were 
rapidly  approaching,  she  was  very  well  amused. 

Just  when  the  mist  had  taken  its  final  departure,  and 
Marian  was  beginning  to  confess  that  the  moor,  in  its 
naked  wildness,  was  less  charming  than  she  had  at  first 
thought,  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road  round  the  corner  of 
the  hills  brought  them  into  a  scene  in  such  striking  con- 
trast to  that  they  had  been  passing  through,  that  Marian 
gave  a  start,  and  a  low  cry  of  pleasure.  Mark  was  in- 
tensely gratified.  All  morning  he  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  this  moment.  He  had  purposely  refrained  from 
describing  Glen  CoUine  to  her,  that  the  surprise  might  be 
the  greater;  and  she  felt  and  enjoyed  it  quite  as  much  as 
he  could  expect.  A  long,  narrow  valley,  winding  with 
many  and  sudden  turns  up  into  the  heart  of  the  hills;  a 
noisy,  rapid  stream — burn  in  summer,  torrent  in  winter — 
dashing  furiously  along,  as  if  it  had  lost  an  hour  in  the 
early  morning,  and  was  determined  at  all  iia/,ards  to  make- 
up for  it  before  night,  its  rugged  banks  fringed  with  trees 
and  bushes ;  the  sides  of  the  glen,  now  coming  down  in 
bold,  rocky  promontories  to  the  very  edge  of  the  stream, 
and  again  falling  away  in  softer  green  sloi>es,  leaving 
I^leasant,  quiet  nooks,  where  one  fell  sure  the  summer 
sun  must  linger  fondly — these  were  the  principal  features 
of  the  scene ;  but,  coming  immediately  after  the  wide, 
monotonous  moor,  the  effect,  the  charm  of  the  variety, 
the  liie  and  picturesque  beauty,  were  increased  tenfold. 
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The  accidental  features  also  added  greatly  to  Marian's 
enjoyment  of  this  first  view.  What  had  been  a  dull, 
dingy  mist  in  the  smoke  of  Edinburgh,  had  here  been 
hoar  frost,  or  at  least  the  accompaniment  of  hoar  frost ; 
and  every  tree  and  bush,  every  blade  of  grass  and  tuft  of 
moss,  every  dead  leaf,  twig,  or  stone  by  the  roadside,  had 
its  own  covering  of  sparkling,  white  crystals.  The  sun 
was  still  low;  and  as  the  valley  turned  suddenly  from 
south-west  to  south-east,  and  back  again  to  south-west, 
it  was  now  in  brilliant  sunshine,  and  again  the  shadow  of 
the  rocks  spread  over  the  whole  space,  and  all  was  dark- 
ness and  gloom,  except  where  the  lines  of  light  before 
and  behind  tliem  told  of  brightness  past  or  brightness  to 
come. 

Marian  was  enchanted.  She  did  not  say  much,  but 
she  sat  with  her  hands  clasped  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  and 
her  sparkling  eyes  turning  from  side  to  side,  in  eager 
desire  to  catch  each  beauty,  to  note  each  change.  The 
two  miles'  drive  seemed  to  Iier  quite  too  short ;  and, 
curious  as  she  had  been  to  see  Glen  Colline,  she  felt 
almost  provoked  when  Louisa  cried,  "  There  it  is  at 
last !" 

They  were  now  near  the  head  of  the  glen,  and  quite  at 
the  end  of  the  road.  Beyond  this  the  rocky  sides  came 
so  close  to  the  burn,  that  there  was  room  for  only  a 
narrow  footpatli.  Immediately  before  this  final  contrac- 
tion of  the  glen,  it  widened  out  considerably  in  a  fine 
semicircular  sweep,  as  if  purposely  to  afford  space  for 
the  house  and  grounds  of  its  owner.  Captain  Arnot 
There  was  nothing  grand  or  imposing  about  either  the 
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house  or  its  surroundings ;  but  it  was  well  situated  on  a 
knoll,  commanding  a  fine  view  down  the  glen.  A  large 
walled  garden  stretched  down  the  slope  at  one  side,  a 
grass  field  in  front,  and  on  the  remaining  two  sides  were 
a  goodly  plantation  of  fir  trees,  rising  in  bold  and  pic- 
turesque sweep  up  the  sides  of  the  hill  behind. 

A  large  old-fashioned  gateway  admitted  them  into  the 
avenue,  which,  unpretending  like  the  rest  ol  the  place, 
led  straight  up  the  hill  to  the  front  door,  without  one 
unnecessary  turning.  The  lawn  was  well  and  lastcrull) 
planted  with  evergreens,  and  other  ornamental  shrubs 
and  trees.  But  the  house,  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
ground,  stood  above  them  all,  and  even  from  tlie  gate  of 
the  avenue  the  travellers  could  see  tlie  open  liall  door, 
and  the  figures  of  their  hosts  in  cordial  fashion  waiting  to 
greet  them.  As  the  carriage  stopped,  both  Captain  and 
Mrs  Arnot  were  on  the  gra\el  by  their  bide,  ready  to 
l^elp  them  to  alight,  and  to  give  them  the  most  cordial  of 
welcomes.  1 

Marian's  first  feeling  on  seeing  Mrs  Arnot  was  disap- 
pointment. Mr  Hamilton  had  spoken  of  her  as  a  very 
superior  person,  whose  friendship  must  be  a  benefit  and 
])rivilege  to  any  one.  And  Mark  had  described  her  as 
the  model  of  an  earnest,  energetic,  unselfish  woman, 
devoted  to  every  good  cause,  firm  and  determined  in 
every  good  way.  True,  he  had  also  dwelt  enthusiasti- 
cally upon  the  charm  of  her  gaiety  and  cheerfulness,  of 
her  sunny  temper,  and  lively  frank  manners.  But,  ai 
usual,  Marian  had  only  taken  hold  of  the  features  of 
character  which  had  most  pleased  her  imagination.    And 
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Mrs  Amot  stood  out  in  her  mind's  eye  a  good  deal 
like  a  grand  heroine  of  romance,  very  high-minded  and 
noble,  grave,  self-possessed,  and  dignified,  with  a  fine 
stately  figure  and  a  handsome  intellectual  face.  The 
slight,  girlish  form — the  fair,  innocent,  girlish  counte- 
nance of  the  reality — contrasted  almost  disagreeably  with 
this  magnificent  picture.  And  Marian,  for  the  first 
moment  or  two,  was  not  only  disappointed,  but  also 
slightly  contemptuous. 

Only  for  a  moment  or  two,  however,  could  such  feel- 
ings towards  Mrs  Arnot  endure.  The  kindly  warmth  of 
her  welcome,  the  more  than  friendly — the  sisterly,  or 
even  motherly,  interest  she  showed  in  Marian,  the  half- 
tearful  earnestness  of  her  low  Avhispered,  "  I  did  so  want 
to  see  Frank's  girls/'  all  touched  IMarian's  heart,  and 
disposed  her  to  forgive  and  overlook  the  absence  of  the 
stateliness  and  gravity  of  which  she  had  been  dreaming. 

As  they  turned  to  enter  the  house,  IMarian  saw  that 
the  inner  glass  doors  had  been  carefully  closed  to  pre- 
vent the  egress  of  the  young  people,  who  were  standing 
on  tiptoe  expectation  and  curiosity  behind  them.  And 
as  she  caught  a  sight  of  the  sea  of  small  heads,  she  could 
not  help  recalling,  with  a  smile,  Mark's  figment  about 
tlie  fifty  children.  Eager  and  curious  as  they  were,  they 
confirmed  Mark's  account  of  their  being  kept  in  good 
order.  A  smiling,  but  authoritative  gesture  from  their 
mother  caused  them  all  to  retreat  towards  tlie  staircase, 
leaving  free  passage  to  the  visitors,  and  only  so  far  trans- 
gressed, that  sundry  small  hands  were  stretched  out  to 
calch  hold  of  Mark,  who  was  a  special  favourite.    Louisa 
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would  have  stopped  to  speak  to  them,  but  Mrs  Amot,  as 
if  guessing  how  much  mere  politeness  had  to  do  with  the 
intention,  interfered,  and  ordered  the  young  fry  to  dis- 
appear until  they  were  sent  for. 

"  You  will  see  quite  enough  of  them,"  she  said,  in  her 
pleasant,  lively  way.  "  In  the  meantime,  )  ou  must  take 
off  your  bonnets  and  cloaks,  and  come  in  to  breakfast. 
You  must  be  starving  with  cold  and  hunger.' 

Cold  and  hungry  enough  they  were  to  make  the  sight 
of  the  blazing  wood  fire  and  well-spread  table  in  l!ic 
dining-room  very  pleasant.  Mark  and  Captain  Amot 
were  waiting  for  them ;  and  as  the  latter  did  the  honours 
of  his  table,  Marian  Iiad  an  opportunity  of  observing  him 
more  closely,  and  of  realising  that  her  imaginary  picture 
of  him  had  been  as  much  a  failure  as  the  one  she  had 
drawn  of  his  wife. 

He  was  a  fine-looking  man,  with  a  very  intellecliial 
face  and  head.  The  expression  was  pleasant  and  good; 
about  the  mouth  there  was  even  a  look  of  sweetness  and 
pensiveness,  at  total  variance  with  Mark's  account  of  his 
temper.  His  dark  eyes  were  very  flashing  ami  quick;  and 
he  looked  thin  and  worn,  as  if  the  spirit  were  too  re^>l- 
less,  too  impetuous,  for  tlie  body.  l')Ut  Marian  thought 
tliat  she  should  not  have  been  able  to  decipher  tliese 
signs  of  a  fiery  temper,  if  slie  had  not  beforehand  been 
told  of  its  existence. 

That  it  did  exist  was  soon  no  doubtful  mailer.  To;  a 
little  liie  conversation  lluwed  easily  and  calmly.  Captain 
Arnol's  manners  were  parlirularly  pleasing,  frank,  and 
curdia!,  and  yet  with  all  ll.e  L,ciuic;K-ss  and  courtesy  of 
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a  perfect  gentleman.  When,  as  in  the  present  case,  con- 
versing with  those  in  whom  they  felt  a  real  interest,  he 
and  his  wife  had  a  way  of  showing  their  interest  which 
was  particularly  agreeable.  They  listened  to  what  was 
said  with  a  kind  of  eager  attention,  as  if  weighing  every 
word;  and  that  not  as  critics,  but  as  friends,  anxious  to 
know  and  appreciate  every  minute  trait  of  character  in 
those  with  whom  they  conversed.  When  Mark  described 
the  peculiar  aspect  under  which  the  scene  had  that  morn- 
ing appeared  to  them,  they  listened  with  intelligent  plea- 
sure, as  if  enjoying  not  only  the  beauty  he  described, 
but  also  their  enjoyment  of  it. 

But  not  long  did  things  remain  thus  peaceful  and 
agreeable.  When  breakfast  was  about  half  done,  an  in- 
nocent question  from  Mark  set  fire  to  the  train  of  com- 
bustibles always  laid  ready  to  hand  in  Captain  Arnot's 
temper,  and  an  instant  explosion  followed.  They  had 
been  speaking  of  some  of  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood whom  the  young  Hamilton s  knew ;  and  Mark 
asked  if  they  saw  as  much  of  the  Douglases  as  they  did 
in  summer. 

Mrs  Arnot  gave  a  little  start,  and  glanced  apprehen- 
sively at  her  husband.  His  bright  eyes  flashed  fire,  the 
colour  mounted  to  liis  cheeks.  He  tried  to  speak  care- 
lessly; but  the  tone  of  his  voice  changed  suddenly  from 
gentleness  to  harshness,  his  enunciation,  which  had  been 
smooth  and  flowing,  became  suddenly  short  and  bitter. 

"  No,  we  never  see  them  here  now,  I  am  thankful  to 
say.  They  liave  behaved  abominaljly,  most  abominably. 
But  I  flatter  myself  that  we  have  tiiuglit  them  that  we 
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are  not  people  to  be  taken  up  and  cast  off,  and  taken 
up  again,  exactly  as  they  may  choose;"  and  he  gave  a 
bitter,  scornful  laugh. 

Mrs  Amot  did  not  speak;  but  Marian  saw  a  look  of 
great  pain  pass  over  her  bright  face,  and  her  hand  shook 
a  little  as  she  handed  Louisa's  second  cup  of  tea.  Mark 
looked  thoroughly  disturbed,  like  one  who  had  most 
unconsciously  committed  a  piece  of  mischief  which  he 
could  not  repair.  He  did  not  even  try  to  repair  it;  but, 
after  a  deprecatory  glance  at  Mrs  Amot,  as  if  to  ask 
her  forgiveness,  and  a  half  inarticulate  "  I  am  sorry,"  he 
affected  to  be  wholly  engrossed  with  the  slice  of  tongue 
on  his  plate.  Captain  Arnot  required  no  encourage- 
ment. He  went  on,  working  himself  into  greater  anger 
at  every  sentence. 

"  You  know,  Mark,  what  a  friend  Cecilia  has  been  to 
them.  You  know  all  she  did  for  them  tliis  time  last 
year; — how  she  went  day  after  day  to  nurse  the  mother 
on  her  death-bed,  when  the  wcatlier  was  most  inclement, 
and  she  was  lierself  most  unfit  for  exertion.  You  know 
liow  f(3r  we.ks,  and  even  months,  she  was  that  poor  lady's 
constant  friend  and  comforter  tli rough  those  trying  sea- 
sons of  gloomy  depression,  when  even  her  own  husband 
and  children  could  not  bear  to  ])c  nuu  li  with  her.  And 
you  know  how  she  wis  all  in  all  to  the  girls,  in  the  first 
sorrow  of  bereavement, — how  they  used  to  send  for  her, 
in  every  trial  or  difficulty,  at  any  hour  from  early  morn- 
ing to  late  niglit,  and  how  ready  she  was  to  go,  so  that 
she  could  do  them  the  least  .^'ood,  give  them  the  least 
comfort.     Yes,"  with  increased  bitterness,  "  no  one  waj: 
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like  her  then.  We  were  then  their  dearest  and  best 
friends.  But  what  has  been  the  end  of  it  all  ?  We  were 
engaged  to  dine  with  them,"  speaking  very  rapidly.  "  On 
the  morning  a  flummery  note  arrived.  Dear  papa  was 
so  unwell,  they  must  ask  dear  Captain  and  Mrs  Arnot 
to  defer  their  visit  to  another  day.  Of  course  we  be- 
lieved it  all.  And  next  day  I  rode  over  to  ask  for  '  dear 
papa.'  On  the  way  I  met  Hopkins  the  surgeon,  you 
know,  Mark.  Mr  Douglas  was  well,  and  had  been  quite 
well.  But  some  of  Lady  Anne's  grand  relations  had  ar- 
rived unexpectedly.  We  were  by  no  means  good  enough 
company  for  them ;  and  so  were  quietly  put  off,  and 
humbugged  with  a  superfluous  number  of  dears  and 
loves.  There,  Mark!  AMuit  do  you  think  of  that]' 
and  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  with  an  air  half 
scornful,  half  triumphant. 

Whatever  Mark's  thouglits  might  be,  he  would  far 
rather  have  given  no  expression  to  them.  But  Captain 
Arnot's  question  had  been  too  direct.  He  too  evidently 
waited  an  answer,  and,  afraid  of  irritating  him  further  by 
sil^ice,  Mark  said  reluctantly,  that  he  could  not  have 
believed  they  could  have  acted  in  such  a  manner. 

'•'I  do  not  believe  it,"  Mrs  Arnot  said,  in  a  low,  but 
very  decided  tone. 

"Do  not  believe  it,  my  dear  Cecilia  !"  Captain  Arnot 
repeated  hotly,  throwing  himself  forward  again  with  a 
rapid,  impatient  movement,  that  threatened  destruction 
to  the  whole  breakfast-table.  "  Why  do  you  not  believe 
it  ?  or  what  do  you  not  believe  ?  Facts  speak  for  them- 
selves.    Mr  Hopkins  had  heard  nothing  of  the  illness. 
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You  know  he  attends  them.  You  know  that  if  Mr 
Douglas  had  really  been  ill,  Hopkins  would  at  once  have 
been  sent  for." 

This  was  exactly  what  Mrs  Amot  did  not  feel  sure 
about  She  knew  that  the  family  did  not  like  Mr  Hop- 
kins, and  had  little  confidence  in  him ;  and  she  thought 
it  quite  possible  that  Mr  Douglas  might  be  so  ill  as  to  be 
unable  to  receive  company,  and  yet  not  ill  enough  to 
make  necessary  the  attendance  of  a  disliked  and  de- 
spised doctor.  But  she  had  already  several  times  tried, 
unsuccessfully,  to  represent  matters  to  her  husband  in 
this  light.  She  knew,  in  his  present  mood,  no  argument 
could  avail,  and  therefore  she  remained  silent.  He  went 
on  triumphantly — 

"And  don't  you  know  that,  the  very  day  their  grand 
friends  left  them,  a  note  arrived  from  Anne  Douglas, 
hoping  that  now  her  dear  Mrs  Amot  would  fix  another 
day  for  her  eagerly  expected  visit?  Can  you  not  under- 
stand the  real  meaning  of  facts  so  plain  as  these,  my 
dear]" 

Still  Mrs  Amot  did  not  speak.  Louisa,  to  relieve  her, 
asked  if  they  had  accepted  this  second  invitation.  It 
was  an  unfortunate  question.  Hut  perhaps  any  question 
or  remark  might  have  been  equally  unfortunate. 

"Accept  it !"  he  exrlaimcd  almo>t  fiercely.  "  I  should 
think  not.  Their  dear  Mrs  Amot,  by  my  desire,  wrote 
a  civilly  cool  refusal.  Next  day  Miss  .\nne  came  riding 
clown  to  flummery  the  matter  over,  witU  her  dears,  and 
sweets,  and  j)lausible  explanations.  Fortunately,  I  saw 
her  in  time  to  bid  the  servant  say  we  were  engaged.     I 
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think  she  saw  me  standing  alone  in  the  dining-room;  I 
hope  she  did.  I  hope  that,  and  her  conscience  together, 
enhghtened  her  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  We 
have  not  spoken  since.  A  cold  bow  on  each  side,  on 
Sundays,  in  the  church-yard,  is  the  limit  of  our  inter- 
course; and  I  am  glad  of  it — glad  they  are  fairly  un- 
masked.    Deceitful  friends  are  my  abomination." 

"  Perhaps  there  may  have  been  some  mistake,"  Mark 
urged  earnestly.  "  Mr  Hopkins  is  a  great  gossip.  He 
often  makes  a  great  deal  out  of  very  little." 

"  I  daresay  he  does;  but  in  this  case  the  facts  were  so 
clear  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  misconstrue 
them.  And  there  was  another  which  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion. Hopkins  told  me  that  Miss  Douglas  had  said  to 
some  one — he  did  not  give  the  name — that  they  were  to 
have  had  some  stupid  country  neighbours  to  dine  with 
them;  but  that,  of  course,  when  their  uncle  came,  they 
had  been  glad  to  put  them  off.  There,  IMark,  wliat  do 
you  say  to  that  ?" 

"  I  say  that  Hopkins  is  a  mischief-making  fool,"  JMark 
said  hotly,  indignant  at  the  sorrow  such  a  gossip  had  been 
tlie  means  of  bringing  upon  his  favourite,  Mrs  Arnot. 

"  Hopkins  had  no  intention  of  making  mischief," 
Captain  Arnot  replied  quickly.  "  He  had  no  idea  who 
were  '  the  stupid  country  neighbours,' "  with  a  bitter 
lauc(h.  "  I  had  not  at  first  told  him  how  I  had  heard  of 
IMr  Douglas's  ilhiess  ;  and  afterwards,  of  course,  I  was 
not  anxious  to  make  known  our  mortification.  He  had 
certainly  no  intention  of  doing  harm.  And  he  did  none. 
Tie  did  good.     It  is  always  a  comfort  to  know  in  what 
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we  may  trust.  1  always  thought  the  young  ladies  pro- 
tested too  much;  and  you  see  I  was  right.  So  loiig  as 
their  deep  mourning  kept  them  out  of  societ}-,  they  were 
glad  to  have  us  ^vith  them.  We  were  better  than  no- 
Ixxiy,"  working  himself  up  into  greater  fury;  "and  no 
coaxing,  no  sweet  words,  were  spared  to  make  us  willing 
to  give  up  our  own  ease  and  comfort  for  their  pleasure. 
We  were  to  leave  our  own  fireside,  our  children,  oui 
occupations,  to  amuse  them,  while  they  had  no  one  else, 
and  so  soon  as  grander  companions  came  in  their  way, 
we  were  to  be  discarded  until  we  were  again  required, 
when  of  course  we  should  be  happy  and  proud  to  be 
again  noticed,  again  of  use.  That  was  their  plan ;  but  it 
was  not  ours,  and  so  I  am  glad  to  tliink  they  know  now." 
An  awkward  silence  followed.  Mark  saw  that  argu- 
ment only  irritated  Captain  Arnot  more;  and  he  there- 
fore gave  it  up.  Mrs  Arnot  cast  anxiously  about  in  her 
mind  for  a  new  topic  of  conversation;  but  the  very  in- 
tensity of  her  desires  made  their  accom])lishment  more 
difficult,  by  paralysing  her  inventive  faculties.  Mari;:r. 
felt  herself  too  great  a  stranger  to  interfere;  and  it  was 
the  prompt,  self-j)Ossessed  Louisa  who  brought  relief  lo 
all.  She  asked  for  Mrs  Hopkins  and  her  children,  was 
very  curious  to  know  whether  Mr  Hopkins  had  made  ui) 
his  mind  to  engage  an  assistant,  and  entered  into  a  lively 
disciission  with  Captain  .Arnot  as  to  the  advisal.iUty  of 
the  step.  Captain  Arnot  gradually  regained  his  usual 
gentle,  agreeable  manner,  but  llie  easy  How  of  conversa- 
tion was  gone.  No  one  was  sorry  when  breakfast  wai 
over,  and  they  could  leave  the  table. 
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"  What  a  lovely  day ! "  Mark  exclaimed,  going  to  the 
window.  "I  must  have  a  long  walk.  Can  you  go, 
Captain  Amot  % " 

"  I  shall  like  it  of  all  things,"  he  said  eagerly.  "  If 
ypu  are  inclined  to  go  so  far,  I  should  like  you  to  see 
my  draining  operations  at  the  Craig  Moss.  You  can't 
think  how  we  are  getting  on.  Shall  you  like  to  go  so 
far?" 

Mark  declared  himself  inclined,  and  able  for  a  walk 
of  any  length  his  companion  chose. 

"  The  sooner,  then,  that  we  set  out  the  better,"  Cap- 
tain Arnot  said.  "  I  have  only  to  drag  these  boys 
through  their  portion  of  Latin  grammar,  and  then  I  shall 
be  ready." 

Mrs  Arnot  laughed. 

"You  are  more  exemplary  than  I  mean  to  be,"  she 
said.  "  I  intend  to  give  my  pupils  a  holiday  to-day,  and 
perhaps,  if  they  are  not  too  boisterous,  every  day  while 
the  girls  are  here.  We  have  so  few  interruptions,  that  I 
have  little  scruple  in  allowing  myself  to  be  really  inter- 
rupted by  those  which  do  occur." 

Captain  Arnot  declared  himself  only  too  glad  to  follow 
her  good  example.  The  elder  children  had  come  into 
the  room  by  this  time,  to  receive  directions  as  to  their 
proceedings  for  the  forenoon,  and  raised  a  shout  of  joy 
at  the  intelligence.  Louisa  began  to  make  friends  with 
them.  Captain  Arnot  was  called  out  of  the  room  to  see 
a  man  upon  business ;  and,  while  waiting  for  him,  Mark 
drew  Marian  to  the  window,  to  point  out  some  of  his 
favourite  haunts  up  the  glen. 
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Mrs  Amot  joined  them.  For  a  minute  or  two  she 
stood  hstening  to  and  answering  their  remarks  in  a  half- 
absent  manner,  as  if  engrossed  with  other  things.  Then^ 
turning  suddenly  to  Mark,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  low,  earnest  tone — 

"  Dear  Mark,  you  must  not  alter  your  opinion  of  the 
Douglases  because  of  what  you  have  heard  to-day." 

"  I  think  there  must  have  been  some  mistake,"  Mark 
said. 

"  I  am  sure  there  has,"  she  answered  decidedly.  "  I 
know  Anne  Douglas  is  incapable  of  deceit,  even  were  she 
as  changeable  as  poor  Hubert  thinks.  Mr  Douglas  is 
subject  to  very  violent  attacks  of  headache,  quite  severe 
enough  to  make  him  unable  to  entertain  even  such  in- 
timate friends  as  we  are,  but  for  which  they  never  think 
of  consulting  Mr  Hopkins.  The  arrival  of  Lady  Anne's 
brother  on  the  same  day  was  a  mere  coincidence,  signify- 
ing nothing." 

"  But  what  Miss  Douglas  said,"  ^fark  suggested,  with 
a  little  hesitation. 

"  Did  not  apply  to  us,"  \cx\  eagerly.  "  I  know  that 
one  or  two  not  of  our  most  inlclloclual  neighbours," 
with  a  slight  smile,  "were  engaged  to  dine  with  tliem 
the  day  after  wc  should  have  been  tliere.  Lady  Anne's 
brother  is  in  very  bad  health.  He  liad  come  down  cx- 
l^ressly  to  transact  necessary  business  with  Mr  Douglas. 
Mr  Douglas  was  unable  to  attend  to  it  on  the  first  day, 
and  as  this  brother-in-law  could  only  remain  two  day.s, 
it  was  thought  better  to  put  off  the  party,  so  that  the 
gentlemen  might  have  leisure  and  opportunity  for  all  they 
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had  to  do,  without  the  invalid  being  harassed  by  too 
much  hurry  or  bustle.  But — and  this  confirms  my  view 
of  the  matter — Anne  Douglas,  in  writing  to  put  off  her 
guests,  made  no  false  excuse,  but  stated  the  case  as  it 
really  stood.  One  of  the  ladies  in  question  showed  me 
Anne's  note,  I  have  no  doubt  Mr  Hopkins  saw  it  too, 
and  from  it  made  his  little  romance  of  the  insolent  speech. 
'We  know  he  sometimes  builds  large  superstructures  on 
small  foundations." 

"But  does  Captain  Arnot  not  know  all  this?"  Mark 
asked. 

"  Of  course  I  have  told  him  all  I  know,"  she  answered, 
with  a  little  patient  sigh;  "but  his  mind  had  been  pre- 
judiced and  his  anger  roused  before  I  saw  him.  It  is 
difficult  to  convince  him  that  his  anger  had  been  un- 
called for.  I  hope  he  may  yet  see  his  error,  if  we  leave 
him  alone.  Only,"  very  sadly,  "  it  will  then  probably  be 
too  late.  The  Douglases  are  proud  and  fiery.  They  do 
not  easily  forgive." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  Mark  said,  with  much  sympathy;  "it 
must  be  so  painful  to  you." 

"  It  is  very  painful,"  she  answered  steadily;  "but,  dear 
Mark,  it  is  our  happiness  to  know  from  whom  our  pain 
comes." 

"  But  it  was  so  pleasant  to  you  to  feel  that  you  were 
really  of  use  to  them." 

"  It  was.  But,  you  know,  Mark,  it  was  God  who  gave 
me  the  pleasure,  the  opportunity  of  serving  them.  It  is 
He  who  has  taken  it  away.  It  is  all— it  must  be  all 
right,  perfectly  right." 
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"  They  have  no  one  to  advise  them  but  you,"  Mark 
.still  urged.  "  It  is  hard,  very  hard,  that  such  a  gossip- 
ing fool  should  do  so  much  mischief." 

"  Dear  Mark,  don't  you  think  the  Lord  knows  well 
whom  they  have  and  whom  they  need  ?"  she  said,  looking 
up  at  him  with  a  trusting  smile.  "  I  am  willing  to  feel 
sorry  that  I  should  no  longer  enjoy  their  intimacy, 
because  God  has  sent  the  soitow,  and  means  me  to  feel 
it.  But  as  for  anxiety  as  to  how  they  are  to  get  on 
without  me,  I  know  that  it  is  God  who  has  taken  me 
from  them,  and  I  leave  it  to  Him  to  bring  them  another 
friend  in  my  stead.  If  I  did  not  trust  to  Him  to  care 
for  this,  I  should  indeed  be  restless  and  unhappy,  for  I 
love  them  all  dearly." 

She  was  called  away  to  settle  a  dispute  among  the 
children;  and  she  did  it  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  herself, 
which  Marian  greatly  admired,  with  so  much  decision  as 
at  once  set  the  matter  at  rest,  and  yet  with  a  pleasant, 
kindly  look  and  tone,  which  made  all  parties  willing  to 
have  it  so  settled. 

Captain  Arnot  came  in  for  Mark,  and  the  party  sepa- 
rated,—  the  gentlemen  going  out  to  walk,  the  ladies 
agreeing  to  remain  in  the  house  until  after  luncheon. 
The  three  older  boys  had  run  out  to  give  their  rabbits 
and  pigeons  the  full  benefit  of  their  unexpected  holiday. 
And  the  two  eldest  girls  were  invited  by  Louisa  to  help 
her  to  unpack  her  box,  and  to  divide  in  a  proper  and 
just  manner  a  large  parcel  of  toys  which  Mrs  Hamilton 
had  sent  them.  They  eagerly  applied  to  their  mother 
for  permission. 
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"  I  give  you  full  leave  to  go,"  she  said ;  "  but  if  you 
can  restrain  your  impatience  to  see  the  toys,  and  remain 
here,  you  may  do  me  a  great  service.  The  little  ones 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  nursery,  that  Frankie  may  get 
his  sleep.  Nurse  and  Jeannie  are  both  busy;  and  unless 
you  stay  here  to  look  after  them,  I  must,  and  so  leave 
Marian  alone,  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  do." 

It  was  evidently  a  trial  to  the  girls.  But  Ellen  Mary 
at  once  dropped  Louisa's  arm,  and  came  quietly  back  to 
get  her  mother's  kiss  of  thanks.  Agnes  looked  vexed 
and  half-angry,  and  with  a  muttered  "  I  want  so  nmch 
to  go,"  seemed  inclined  to  draw  Louisa  quickly  out  of 
the  room,  so  as  to  decide  the  matter  at  once. 

Mrs  Amot  did  not  speak,  but  Ellen  Mary  earnestly 
pleaded  for  her  sister  that  she  might  go. 

"  I  can  manage  the  little  boys  alone  quite  well.  And 
Cecilia  will  amuse  Annie,"  she  said.  "  Indeed,  mamma, 
Agnes  can  quite  well  go.    I  can  manage  quite  well  alone." 

Agnes  was  less  sweet-tempered  and  compliant  than 
her  sister,  but,  like  all  the  family,  slie  had  a  great  deal 
of  generosity.  Ellen  2^Iary's  affectionate  anxiety  for  her 
pleasure  instantly  aroui;ed  all  her  best  feelings.  She 
sprang  back  into  the  room. 

"  No,  you  can't,  and  you  shan't,"  she  cried,  laughing, 
and  tossing  her  head  with  a  saucy  gesture  that  her 
motlier  might  see  she  was  not  grieved.  "  You  can't, 
and  you  shan't.  They  are  my  boys  as  well  as  yours, 
ma'am,  and  you  shall  not  have  them  all  to  yourself. 
Mamma,  will  Jeannie  bring  them  down,  or  shall  we  go 
for  them  ]" 
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"Jeannie  shall  bring  them  to  you.  And  I  am  so 
much  obliged  to  you  both.  It  is  really  a  great  service 
to  me,"  Mrs  Amot  said  in  her  pleasant,  kindly  way, 
which  seemed  to  make  both  girls  perfectly  happy. 

Marian  and  Mrs  Amot  went  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  Louisa  soon  joined  them,  and  they  spent  the 
forenoon  in  working  and  talking. 

Although  Marian  had  at  first  been  disappointed  to 
find  her  new  friend  so  unlike  what  she  had  expected,  slie 
had  long  ere  this  acknowledged  to  herself  that  she  could 
not  have  liked  her  imaginary  Mrs  Amot  half  so  nnich 
as  she  did  the  real  one,  tliat  she  could  not  wish  her  to 
be  in  any  respect  different  from  wliat  she  was,  that  any 
change  must  have  been  for  the  worse,  must  have  taken 
from  the  perfect  harmony  of  lier  cliaracter. 

One  great  charm  in  Mrs  Amot  was  her  ready,  un- 
selfish interest  in  ever}'thing  that  concerned  her  friends, 
her  quick  ajjprehension  and  appreciation  of  all  tliat  was 
good  and  riglit  in  their  cliaracters,  o]iinions,  and  feelings. 
She  was  a  person  in  wliom  one  could  not  help  trusting, 
to  whom  one  felt  inclined  to  confide  the  inmost  feehngs 
of  the  heart,  and  from  whom  one  felt  sure  of  receiving 
sympathy  and  kindness.  Marian  was  naturally  reserved 
— reserved  at  least  in  the  expres.sion  of  her  feelings.  As 
we  know,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  ani-.ouncing  and  de- 
fending her  own  (']>inioiis,  her  likings  and  dislikings, 
with  more  forwardness  and  confidence  than  altogether 
became  her  age.  lUit  about  matters  more  diiectly 
]  ersonal.  or  wliich  moved  her  deeply  either  to  sorrow 
or  joy,   blie  was  not  connnunicative,  unless  where  she 
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could  feel  sure  of  being  thoroughly  understood.  Such  a 
security  she  felt  with  regard  to  Mrs  Arnot ;  and  every 
now  and  then  she  was  surprised  to  find  herself  speaking 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  which  she  had  never  before  re- 
vealed to  any  one  except  to  Ella,  and  describing  to  her 
new  friend  past  scenes  and  trials,  of  which  she  often 
liardly  dared  even  to  think. 

Another  great  charm  in  Cecilia  was,  that  with  so 
much  depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  there  was  joined 
great  liveliness  of  spirit  and  of  fancy.  As  Marian 
thought  of  her  many  cares  and  troubles,  of  her  hot- 
tempered,  easily-offended  husband,  her  large  number 
of  children,  and  small  number  of  servants,  her  limited 
income,  and  unlimited  demands  upon  it,  she  could 
not  help  wondering  at  her  free,  disengaged  manner, 
her  perfect  readiness  to  enter  into,  and  be  interested  or 
amused  by  the  merest  trifles  of  the  passing  moment. 
Two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  she 
was  called  away  to  attend  to  household  duties :  now  to 
see  that  the  little  ones  were  properly  wrapped  up  before 
the  girls  took  them  out  to  walk  ;  now  to  give  her  young 
and  inexperienced  cook  a  little  advice  as  to  the  proper 
compounding  of  some  part  of  the  dinner;  and  again  to 
see  the  carpenter,  who  had  come  to  execute  one  of 
Captain  Arnot's  ingenious,  but  somewhat  difficult,  con- 
trivances, to  give  him  very  particular  directions,  and  to 
make  sure  that  he  understood  them.  And  each  time 
she  rose  to  obey  the  call,  and  came  back  again  with  the 
same  bright,  cheery  face,  and  as  ready  as  ever  to  attend 
to  what  her  young  friends  were  conversing  about, — to 
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take  up  the  more  serious  matters  with  as  much  earnest- 
ness, and  to  laugh  at  the  laughable  with  as  much  hearti- 
ness, as  if  she  had  not  a  care  or  concern  of  her  own  to 
think  of. 

Marian  at  last  expressed  some  of  her  surprise.  Mrs 
Amot  seemed  amused. 

"  You  know  the  Scotch  proverb,"  she  said,  " '  The  back 
is  fitted  to  the  burden; '"  adding,  with  much  seriousness 
and  feeling,  "And  we  know,  dear  Marian,  it  is  always 
so.  God  fits  the  burden  to  us — fits  us  for  the  burden. 
Naturally,  my  spirits  were  extravagantly  high.  It  re- 
quired an  extra  load  of  business,  and  perhaps  of  care,  to 
bring  them  down  to  a  decent  level.  Ask  your  uncles 
about  my  young  days,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  I  was 
the  wildest  girl  that  ever  lived  ;  and  that,  if  I  had  notliing 
else  to  do,  I  was  sure  to  be  doing  mischief.  I  could 
never  be  still.  Oh,  indeed,''  smiling,  "my  hfe  is  the 
ver}'  one  for  me.  I  should  never  have  got  on  in  any 
other." 

"I  think,  Marian,"  Louisa  said,  more  thoughtfully 
than  was  usual  with  her,  "  that  Cecilia  and  Klla  are  a 
good  deal  alike.  They  are  both  so  i)erfectly  contented 
^^^th  everything  just  as  it  happens.' 

"  In  that  respect  they  may  be  alike,"  Marian  answered, 
"but  in  nothing  else.  I'.II.i  is  by  nature  very  quiet  and 
])lacid ;  Cecilia,''  with  a  little  blush  and  a  smile  at  using 
the  familiar  name,  "is,  1  think,  very  merry  and  arti\e.'' 

"  .And  your  l*",IIa  might  so  very  well  have  been  excused, 
had  she  been  discontented, "  Mrs  .\rnot  said,  with  much 
feeling.     "  While  I  have  lieahh  and  strength,  and  every- 
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thing  that  can  make  me  happy,  I  should  be  abominably 
ungrateful  were  I  to  be  discontented." 

"  I  suspect,  however,"  Marian  said,  a  little  amused, 
"  that  Ella  would  be  inclined  to  say,  '  Poor  ]\Irs  Arnot 
might  have  been  excused  if  she  had  been  a  Httle  fretted 
by  a  life  of  such  constant  bustle  and  care.  But  I  have 
quietness,  and  perfect  rest,  and  peace.  I  should  be 
abominably  ungrateful  were  I  to  repine.'  " 

"  \\'e  must  then  be  very  different  indeed,"  ]Mrs  Arnot 
replied,  laughing.  "  Quietness  and  rest  would  be  posi- 
tive punishment  to  me." 

"  But  it  is  because  you  both  see  the  good  of  your  own 
things,  and  enjoy  it  heartily,  and  leave  the  evils  out  of 
sight,  that  I  think  you  so  much  alike,"  Louisa  said. 

"  Yes,  in  that  they  are  very  much  alike,"  Marian  said 
seriously.  '■'  And  I  am  sure,  that  even  if  you  were  laid 
aside  as  dear  Ella  is,  you  would  still  be  perfectly 
happy." 

'■'  I  am  sure  I  should,"  she  answered,  with  her  peculiar 
manner  of  steady  confidence  ;  "  not  because  of  any  good 
quality  in  me,  but  because  the  Lord,  Avho  laid  me  aside, 
would  be  with  me  to  make  it  all  right  for  me." 

They  were  called  in  to  luncheon.  And  again  Marian's 
surprise  and  admiration  were  excited  by  Mrs  Arnot's 
cheery,  comfortable  way  of  getting  through  her  work. 
The  whole  ten  children  were  there — nine  at  dinner,  and 
Frank  to  be  kept  by  his  mamma  wliilc  iuuse  was  at 
dinner  with  the  other  servants.  Jcannie — a  neat,  clever, 
but  very  young  girl — was  Mrs  Arnot's  only  assistant ;  and 
yet  they  got  through  the  business  as  rjlcasantly  as  pos- 
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sible.  Mrs  Amot  ministered  to  the  wants  of  her  guests, 
carved  and  cut  up,  attended  to  the  due  proportion  of 
meat  and  potatoes  for  levery  little  plate,  and  to  the  sup- 
plying of  every  little  mug  with  water,  and  looked  after 
the  proper  handling  of  every  little  knife  and  fork,  the 
due  observance  of  table  decorum  by  cvcrj-  little  person- 
age, with  as  serene  and  untroubled  a  countenance  as  if 
she  had  been  merely  taking  her  own  luncheon. 

When  the  party  rose  from  table,  the  children  gathered 
together;  an  anxious,  whispering  consultation  took  place 
among  them,  and  many  wistful  looks  were  cast  towards 
the  elders.  At  last  Agnes  came  boldly  forward,  to  ask 
if  they  were  to  walk  with  their  mamma  as  usual. 

"  Why,  my  dears,"  Mrs  Arnot  said,  laughing,  "  I  do 
think  the  company  of  six  riotous  children  would  be  rather 
an  annoyance  to  your  cousins.  You  go  witli  me  every 
day.  Don't  you  think  it  would  make  a  pleasant  variet)" 
to  go  with  the  nursery  party  to-day?" 

The  little  faces  very  clearly  c.vprcssed  the  belief  that 
there  would  be  no  pleasantness  in  such  a  variety;  and, 
Marian  and  Louisa  interceding  for  them,  tliey  received 
the  mucli-desircd  permission.  The  direction  of  the  walk 
was  the  next  jioint  to  be  considered. 

"  Colline  Den,  mamma,  Colline  ]3en  1"  slioutcd  all  the 
.six  children  at  once. 

"  1  think  it  is  our  ])relliest  walk.  \\'hat  say  you, 
Louisa?     You  know  them  all."  Mrs  .\rnot  said. 

Louisa  would  give  no  decided  opinion,  but  was  will- 
ing to  go  wherever  the  oliicis  hked;  and  Marian,  under- 
star.ding  that  Colline  Den  was  the  head   of  the   pass. 
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eagerly  gave  her  vote  in  its  favour.  So  to  CoUine  Den 
they  set  out. 

As  I  said  before,  the  high  road  ceased  at  the  house. 
Farther  up  there  was  no  room  for  it.  At  first  there  was 
a  good  level  footpath,  broad  enough  to  admit  of  three 
walking  abreast;  but  the  steep,  rocky  sides  of  the  glen 
encroached  more  and  more  upon  the  level  space.  Now 
they  were  reduced  to  single  file,  and  now  the  last  trace 
of  a  footpath  was  lost,  and  they  had  to  make  their  way 
as  they  best  could  over  rocks  and  fallen  boulders,  now 
on  this  side  of  the  burn  and  now  on  that. 

■Marian  was  delighted.  At  different  periods  of  her  life 
she  had  lived  a  good  deal  among  hills,  both  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland;  and  this  wild  pass  pleased  and  excited  her, 
partly  from  its  novelty  in  some  respects,  and  partly  from 
its  likeness  in  others  to  scenes  well  remembered  and  well 
loved.  Active,  light-footed,  and  fearless,  she  was  a  capi- 
tal scrambler,  and  climbed  up  the  rocks  and  sprang  over 
the  burn  with  an  ease  and  evident  enjoyment,  which 
speedily  gathered  the  children  around  her  in  admiration 
and  sympathy.  They  soon  outstripped  the  other  two  of 
the  party,  and  went  on  rapidly  and  gaily,  until  Marian 
thought  the  glen  had  become  little  more  than  a  crack  in 
the  steep  rocks,  and  she  began  to  fear  farther  progress 
must  soon  be  impossible.  But  now  a  sudden  turn 
brought  them  in  face  of  the  real  ending  of  the  pass — a 
nearly  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  about  twenty  feet  higli, 
down  which  tlie  little  burn  threw  itself  with  a  haste  and 
fury,  which  made  one  fear  the  tiny  thread  of  water  must 
Le  lost  in  spray  before  it  could  reach  its  bed. 
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It  was  a  striking  scene.  The  rocks  on  each  side  of 
the  bum  rose  eight  or  nine  feet  above  it,  and,  incHning 
towards  each  other,  met  at  the  top,  forming  a  wild  natural 
arch.  The  inner  edges  of  the  arch  were  sharp,  and  fes- 
tooned with  icicles,  which  sparkled  in  the  sunlight,  and, 
with  the  scattered  patches  of  hoar  frost,  formed  the  only 
variety  of  colouring  to  the  dark,  rugged  rocks,  and  the 
cold,  gray  water. 

Marian  supposed  the  end  of  their  walk  was  reached, 
but  the  children  assured  her  she  had  not  even  seen  the 
Den  yet.  They  led  her  round  a  rocky  pass  at  the  side 
of  the  burn,  and  up  a  steep  flight  of  rude  steps,  winding 
out  and  in,  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  required.  Laugh- 
ing and  breathless,  lier  eyes  fully  occupied  in  finding  a 
secure  footing,  she  climbed  up  after  them,  not  seeing 
where  she  was,  until  an  empliatic  *'  Now !''  from  the  two 
eldest  boys  caused  her  to  look  up.  Before  her  was  a 
steep  rock,  which  no  foot  could  climb,  and  in  the  middle 
of  it  a  narrow  door-way,  as  it  seemed,  scarcely  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  a  passage  through  it.  The  boys 
stood  on  each  side  of  the  cleft,  with  a  hand  stretched 
out  to  help  her  up  the  last  very  difficult  step.  A  vigorous 
spring,  and  she  was  by  their  side,  in  one  of  the  wildest, 
strangest  spots  she  iuul  ever  seen. 

It  was  what  the  children  called  a  cup  among  the  hills. 
The  rocks  rose  on  every  side  above  their  heads,  in  the 
lowest  part,  that  by  which  they  had  entered,  not  less  than 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  on  the  opposite,  twenty  or 
tliirly.     The  only  outlets  were  by  the  narrow  door-way  I 
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have  described,  and  the*  arch  by  which  the  water  made 
its  escape.  The  bottom  of  the  hollow  was  not  more  than 
twelve  feet  across,  clothed  with  soft,  and,  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  brilliantly  green  moss,  through  which  the  spring 
of  the  Colline  bubbled  in  a  clear,  soft  flowing  stream. 
Marian  felt  strangely  excited  and  awed  by  the  wild  gran- 
deur of  the  spot.  The  contrast  between  the  soft,  green 
moss,  and  the  ragged  rocks — between  the  calm,  clear 
water  of  the  little  fountain,  and  the  wild  tumult  and  toss- 
ing of  the  burn  outside  that  arched  barrier,  took  a  strong 
hold  upon  her  imagination,  and  suggested  numerous 
images  and  resemblances  which  she  longed  to  make  out 
and  enjoy.  She  wished  to  be  alone,  to  be  silent,  to 
think;  but  the  children  were  eager  and  talkative,  and 
dragged  her  from  spot  to  spot,  enlarging  upon  the  plea- 
sures they  enjoyed  in  their  dear  Den,  and  showing  her 
where  they  sat  in  summer,  and  where  they  could  find 
shelter  even  in  the  bleakest  winter  day.  At  last,  a  won- 
der expressed  by  one  of  them,  as  to  what  kept  their 
mother  and  Louisa  so  long,  suggested  to  ^larian  to  pro- 
pose that  they  should  leave  her  there,  and  go  back  to 
help  the  others  up.  Fond  of  change,  they  readily  con- 
sented, ran  off,  and  left  her  to  enjoy  the  scene  in 
solitude. 

But  with  solitude  did  not  come  the  enjoyment  she  had 
expected.  The  wildness  and  strangeness  of  the  scene 
seemed  to  oppress  her  spirit.  She  felt  as  if  shut  out 
from  the  living  world,  and  all  its  interests.  A  wild  fancy, 
whicli  she  thought  was  a  presentiment,  seized  her,  that 
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in  this  isolation  she  saw  only  a  type  of  what  might  bo 
her  -future  lot  She  remembered  that  Frank  and  Ella 
were  her  only  near  relations.  She  thought  how  easily 
she  might  lose  them  both,  and  shuddered  to  realise  how 
lonely  and  dreary  her  life  might  be  without  them.  This 
desponding,  trembling  mood  was  only  aggravated  by  the 
slight  glimpses  of  the  glen,  with  the  sun  shining  on  it, 
which  she  could  catch  tlirough  the  archway  over  the 
bum.  The  rocks  all  round  were  in  deep  shadow,  and 
the  brilliant,  cheerful  stretches  of  sunshine  which  cauglit 
her  eye  here  and  tlicre,  seemed  to  increase  the  gloom  of 
her  own  resting-place.  Thus  might  she  be  doomed  to 
look  out  of  her  solitar}',  friendless  life  upon  happy  family 
parties — upon  cheerful,  well-filled  homes.  Her  restless, 
longing  spirit  could  not  bear  such  thoughts  and  fore- 
bodings. She  rose  from  the  scat  she  had  chosen  and 
walked  hastily  to  the  pass,  looking  down  the  descent  up 
which  her  comj)anions  must  come.  The  sound  of  voices 
was  a  great  relief  And  shortly  after  Mrs  Arnot  made 
her  appearance,  with  her  tliroc  boys,  all  eager  to  help 
her  up,  and  voluble  in  their  praises  of  Marian's  agility 
and  boldness.  Louisa  had  got  tired,  and  had  returned 
with  the  girls,  but  Mrs  Arnot  had  ronic  on,  because  she 
thought  Marian  niii;ht  like  a  chanL^e  in  their  walk  home, 
and  from  the  Den  they  could  L,ct  up  to  the  top  of  the 
braes  above  the  glen,  and  hoiiie  across  a  pleasant,  sunny 
moor  and  fields. 

Marian  was  glad  of  the  cl'.angc.  .uid  glad  to  have  a 
quiet  walk  with  Mfs  Arnot  alone.     The  boys  were  soon 
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away  from  them,  off  in  pursuits  and  interests  peculiar 
to  country-bred  boys  ;  and  Marian  and  Cecilia  walked 
along  at  a  leisurely  pace,  enjoying  more  quiet  talk  than 
they  could  have  done  among  the  many  obstructions  and 
<iirfjculties  of  the  glen. 


CHAPTER   VIL 


TRUST  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 


^■^OW  that  the  fit  of  depression  and  foreboding 

SSIkJ  was  over,  J^farian  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  it, 
and  had  no  intention  of  speaking  about  it  to 
Mrs  Arnot.  But  as  tliey  talked  openly  and  freely  on  all 
kinds  of  subjects,  and  as  Marian  felt  more  and  more  the 
influence  of  her  companion's  genial  hearty  disposition, 
reserve  melted  away,  and  she  found  licrself,  she  hardly 
knew  how,  drawn  on  to  describe  all  she  had  felt  and 
feared. 

Such  i)resentimcnts  v.vits  ver\'  foreign  to  Mrs  Arnot's 
nature,  but  she  could  perfectly  realise  the  inlluence  they 
must  have  over  a  sensitiv:*,  imaginative  girl  like  Marian  ; 
and  while  earnestly  represonling  to  her  the  danger  and 
evil  of  indulging  in  them,  slie  did  it  with  a  tenderness 
which  soothed  and  refreshed  Marian's  heart  fiir  more 
than  the  implied  censure  wounded  her  i)ride. 

Marian's  reason  assented  r^-adily  to  Mrs  Arnot's  argu- 
ments, but  her  inclinations  rebelled  against  the  self-dis- 
cipline they  would  have  imposed  upon  her. 

••  Of  course,"  she  said,  "  I  know  thai  I  ought  to  trust 
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altogether  to  the  Lord's  ordering  everything  for  me.  I 
know  that  it  is  fooHsh  to  torment  myself  about  possible 
evils  in  a  future  that  may  never  come.  But  still,  situated 
as  I  am,  and  with  my  nature,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
from  doing  it." 

"  I  know,"'  I\Irs  Arnot  answered,  "  that  it  is.  We  are 
all  much  tempted  to  look  into  the  future — to  dream  of 
future  enjoyment,  to  tremble  before  future  sorrow.  But, 
dear  IMarian,  I  don't  think  the  strength  of  a  temptation 
in  any  way  lessens  its  evil,  or  weakens  the  necessity  of 
resisting  it." 

"  No,  of  course  not.  I  only  mean  that  I  do  not  think 
you  can  fully  under'itand  how  natural  it  is  to  me  to  look 
forward  to  a  lonely,  solitary  life.  I  have  only  two  dear 
ones  in  the  world ;  I  could  so  easily  be  deprived  of  them. 
You  have  so  many.'' 

"But,  dear  }^Iarian,  is  not  there  another  side  from 
which  to  look  upon  it  %  Surely  we  do  not  mourn  for  the 
friends  we-  lose  merely  because  we  have  few  left.  Are 
not  my  ten  only  so  many  open  doors  by  which  sorrow 
may  enter  my  heart,  and  that  not  by  death  alone,  but  by 
a  hundred  different  ways  V 

The  intensity  of  her  feelings  aS'  she  spoke  made  her 
e}-es  fill  and  her  voice  tremble.  Marian  suddenly  be- 
came conscious  of  the  weight  of  care  and  anxiety  in- 
volved in  the  possession  of  so  many  treasures.  Suddenly 
she  realised  that,  among  so  many,  tlie  mother  must  feel 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  every  one  should  be  altogether 
so  well,  prosperous,  happy,  or  good,  as  she  could  wish 
fhern  to  be,  and  that  each  one  must  only  increase  her 
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fears  for  tlie  future.  With  much  feeling,  she  expressed 
her  sympathy  in  the  mother's  anxieties  for  her  large 
flock. 

"  The  happiness  is,  that  I  have  not  to  order  their  life," 
Mrs  Arnot  said  ccrrnestly.  "  What  should  I  do — how 
should  I  bear  it,  did  I  not  know  that  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent  reigneth  ?" 

"  And  does  that  help  you  so  ver)^  much  ? "  Marian 
asked,  with  a  kind  of  wistful  anxiety  which  touched  Mrs 
Arnot  to  the  heart. 

"  Oh,  indeed  it  does,"  was  her  fervent  answer ;  "  for 
He  is  a  God  infinite  in  wisdom  and  in  love,  as  in  power. 
Dear  Marian,  in  the  precious  words,  *  Cast  thy  burden 
on  the  Lord,  and  He  will  sustain  thee,'  we  have  a  posi- 
tive command — a  positive  promise.  It  is  our  happiness 
to  know  of  the  one,  our  imperative  duty  to  do  the  other." 

"  I  know  it,"  Marian  said,  sighing ;  "  but  it  seems  so 
difficult  to  do  it — so  peculiarly  diflicult  to  me,  who  have 
so  little  to  lose.  Oh,  how  can  I  help  trembling,  fearing, 
clinging  to  wliat  I  have'?" 

"  Dear  Marian,  arc  you  fully  aware  of  what  you  mean 
by  that  ? " 

"  Mean  !  Yes,"  in  some  surprise.  ''  I  mean,  that  I 
think  the  difficulty  of  trusting  is  greater  to  me  than  to 
others." 

'•  Yes  ;  but  why  are  you  so  anxious  to  urge  this  diffi- 
culty T' 

"  I  suppose  because,"  hesitating  a  little,  "  it  is  a  kind 
of  excuse  f(jr  my  fits  of  forel)0(linL:  and  depression." 

"  But  to  whom  do  you  wish  to  excuse  yourself — to  me ! 
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I  have  not  blamed  you.  I  have  only  pitied  you  for  the 
evil  and  sorrow  such  thoughts  bring  you." 

"  I  suppose,"  Marian  said,  smiling  a  little,  "  I  wished 
to  excuse  myself  to  myself." 

"But,  dear  Marian,  is  that  wise?"  Mrs  Arnot  urged 
gently,  yet  earnestly,  "  Are  we  such  strict  censors  of 
ourselves  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  seek  excuses 
for  our  failings  ]  And  do  you  think  such  excuse-seeking 
makes  us  either  more  able  to  see  our  faults,  or  stronger 
to  resist  them  ?'' 

"  No,"  Marian  answered  thoughtfully,  "  I  don't  sup- 
pose it  does.  I  believe,"  with  some  effort,  and  colouring 
a  good  deal,  "  that  I  make  these  excuses  because  I  am 
not  willing  to  exert  myself  to  overcome  the  fault.  But, 
Mrs  Arnot,"  with  more  confidence,  "  there  is  one  thing  I 
must  say  for  myself,  I  do  think  that  one  may  easily  go 
too  far  in  refusing  to  look  forward  to  future  evils.  I 
think  we  are  bound  to  prepare  ourselves  for  what  we 
may  have  to  do  or  to  sufter." 

'■'  Dear  Marian,  the  preparation  of  the  heart  in  man  is 
from  the  Lord,  'who  dirccteth  our  steps,'"  Mrs  Arnot 
said  impressively.  ''  ^Vhere  we  have  been  clearly  shown 
a  duty,  or  set  of  duties,  to  be  done,  or  a  set  of  afflictions 
to  be  borne  at  some  future  day,  it  is  certainly  our  part 
to  take  advantage  of  that  foreshowing  whicli  has  come 
from  the  Lord,  and  in  His  strength  to  endeavour  to  fit 
ourselves  for  what  He  has  caused  us  to  know  shall  come 
upon  us.  But  this  is  our  duty,  because  He  has  made  it 
our  duty  by  giving  us  the  foreknowledge.  And  in  other 
cases,  where  He  conceals  from  us  what  is  to  Jiappen,  it  is 
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equally  our  duty  to  leave  the  whole  without  anxiety  to 
Him." 

"  Still,"  Marian  persisted,  "  there  is  a  general  kind 
of  preparation  for  sorrow,  which  one  situated  as  I  am 
ought  to  attend  to.  You  must  feel  that  the  peculiari- 
ties of  my  situation  are  from  the  Lord,  and  tliat,  there- 
fore, by  your  own  showing,  I  am  bound  to  take  notice 
of  them." 

*'  Of  course  I  do.  God  has  placed  you,  your  brother 
and  sister,  very  much  alone  in  the  world.  And  He  has 
given  you,  in  that  way,  peculiar  duties  to  perform  to  each 
other.  But  He  has  not  told  you  that  they  are  to  be  taken 
away  before  you.  He  has  not  given  you  the  least  intima- 
tion that  you  arc  to  be  left  alone  in  this  world.  And, 
therefore.  He  has  not  shown  you  how  He  wishes  you  to 
prepare  for  such  a  condition.'' 

''  No.  But  by  making  it  more  likely  that  such  shall  be 
my  future  life,  does  not  He  call  upon  me  to  strengthen 
myself  to  look  upon  it  and  bear  it  as  I  ought  V 

"  And  do  you  strengthen  yourself  for  it,  or  for  any 
duty,  by  yielding  to  trembling  ajjprchensions  about  what 
may  never  Iiappen,  by  tormenting  yourself  with  dreary 
pictures  of  a  lonely,  friendless  life  that  may  never  be 
yours]'' 

Marian  confessed  that  there  was  little  strength  or 
courage  to  be  gainctl  by  sucli  a  i-rocess. 

"  Xo,  dear  Marian,"'  Mrs  Arnot  said  affectionately. 
"  The  best  preparation  for  either  future  joy  or  future 
.-.orrow,  is  to  give  ourselves  to  the  Lord,  to  do  with  us 
and  for  us  as  He  sees  best,  to  work  heartily  at  present 
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duties,  and  leave  Him  to  bring  future  ones  to  us,  and  to 
bring  the  requisite  strength  and  grace  with  them." 

"  I  think,"  Marian  said,  with  a  sudden,  passionate  ear- 
nestness, "  that  I  could  rest  quietly  in  the  Lord's  hands 
for  anything  else,  but  the  thought  that  I  may  be  left 
alone  in  the  world  is  too  much  for  me.  O  Mrs  Arnot ! 
to  have  none  to  love,  who  can  bear  thatl" 

"  I  do  not  believe  any  one  in  all  the  world  is  ever 
called  upon  to  bear  that,"  ISIrs  Arnot  said  emphatically. 
"  I  am  sure  the  Lord  never  leaves  us  without  some  one 
on  whom  to  pour  the  love  He  has  given  us,  and  has 
commanded  us  to  feel.  And  I  am  very  sure  that  He  has 
shown  us  such  tender,  caring  love,  as  should  make  us 
fully  to  trust  that  He  will  never,  even  for  a  moment,  put 
us  in  a  situation  the  duties  of  which  we  cannot  fulfil^  the 
sorrows  of  which  we  cannot  bear.  Ah !  Marian,  who 
has  said,  'My  grace  is  sufficient  for  you"?'  " 

"  Yes,  I  see  what  you  mean,"  IVIarian  answered 
thoughtfully.  "  I  ought,  I  know,  to  trust  to  the  Lord  to 
help  me  to  bear  whatever  He  sends  upon  me.  But,  Mrs 
Arnot,  do  not  think  me  obstinate  or  too  persistent  if  I 
say  one  thing  more.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question :  If 
you  were  in  my  situation,  do  you  think  you  should  be 
quite  free  from  the  fears  on  this  matter  that  beset  mef 

"  No,"  Mrs  Arnot  ansv/ered  readily,  "  I  do  not  think  I 
should.  I  believe  thoughts  like  yours  would  often  occur 
to  make  me  anxious  and  fearful ;  but,"  slowly,  and  as  if 
communing  with  herself,  "  if  I  know  myself,  I  believe  I 
should  be  able  to  lay  them  to  rest  with  this  other  thought, 
that  the  Lord  has  made  Himself  known  to  me  as  full  of 
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loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy,  and  that  He  it  is  who 
is  to  provide  for  my  future  joy  or  sorrow,  for  my  future 
companionship  or  solitude,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
for  the  preservation  and  growth  in  me  of  every  good  gift 
and  grace,  every  right  feeling." 

"  Ah  !"  Marian  cried  eagerly,  "  that  is  the  very  reason 
why  I  so  dread  being  left  alone,  because  I  do  feel  that, 
if  I  were,  I  should  be  so  apt  to  grow  cold-hearted, 
narrow-hearted,  and  selfish." 

"  And  for  that  very  reason  you  should  trust  that  you 
shall  never  be  left  quite  alone.  Dear  Marian,  the  Lord 
desires  our  sanctification  infinitely  more  than  we  do,  and 
is  infinitely  more  concerned  for  the  growth  and  strength- 
ening of  every  good  grace  in  us.  He  knows  us  better 
than  we  know  ourselves — knows  how  naturally  selfish  and 
cold-hearted  we  arc,  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  better  feelings  that  they  should  be  constantly 
(ailed  into  exercise;  and  therefore  we  may  feel  very  sure, 
as  I  said  before,  that  He  will  never  place  us  in  situations 
.vhcre  we  cannot  find  a  use  for  every  good  gift  witli  whicl. 
He  has  blessed  us.'' 

"  liUt  we  do  hear  of  people  who  are  left  quite  alone  in 
the  world,"  Marian  objected.  "  I  am  not  .sure  that  I 
really  know  of  one,"  musingly,  as  if  thinking  over  all  her 
small  circle  of  acquaintances.  "  Va\\.  I  have  heard  of 
such  cases,  and  I  am  sure  you  must  have  heard  of  theni 
too."' 

"Yes,  I  have.  Indeed,  I  know  of  at  least  one  such  case. 
I'.ut" — hesitating  a  little,  then,  after  a  pause,  going  on, 
"  it  is  hard  to  judge  any  one  of  whose  peculiar  tempta- 
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tions,  trials,  and  circumstances  we  cannot  know  much; 

and  hateful  to  judge  one  so  desolate  and  miserable  as 

the  old  lady  of  whom  I  speak.     Still,  I  would  rather  run 

the  risk  of  judging  her  a  little  harshly,  than  mistrust  the 

loving  care  of  my  Lord  and  Father.     And  of  this  I  am 

sure,  that  God  did  bring  many  to  her  to  be  loved  and 

helped  by  her;  but  that  she  refused  to  take  them  from 

Him,  or  to  open  her  heart  to  them,  because  they  were 

not  those  whom  she  had  chosen  for  herself" 

"Ah,  I  see,"  Marian  said;  "  God  may  see  fit  to  take 

from  us  all  those  we  best  love.     But  He  will  bring  to  us 

others,  whom  He  wishes  us  to  be  interested  in  and  to 

care  for;  and  if  we  are  willing  to  take  them  from  His 

hand.  He  will  thus  save  us  from  coldness  of  heart  and 

from  selfishness.     But  still,  dear  Mrs  Arnot,"  her  voice 

.♦ 
faltering  a  little,  "  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  look 

calmly  forward  to  the  unhappiness  of  losing  every  one 

■whom   I   now  most  dearly  love.     That  is  the  terrible 

thought." 

"And  I  say  you  are  not  called  upon  to  make  up  your 

mind  to  that,  or  to  anj'thing  else,  dear  ]Marian.     All  you 

are  called  upon  to  do,  is  to  enjoy,  as  God  means  you  to 

enjoy,  every  present  good,  all  present  love,  and  to  leave 

Him   to  provide   for  the  future  as  He   sees  best.     He 

may,  in  love  to  you  and  to  them,  take  them  from  you  ; 

but  it  will  be  in  love,  and  because  He  sees  it  most  for 

your  best  interests  to  do  so.     And,  in  any  case,  of  this 

you  may  be  sure,  that  He  will  never  give  you  warm  and 

good  feelings,  and  command  you  to  use  them,  and  to 

care  for  their  preservation  and  growth,  and  then  Iravf- 
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you  in  a  situation  where  they  can  never  be  satisfied,  but 
be  to  you  only  a  source  of  longing,  restless  sorrow." 

"  I  think,"  Marian  said  thouglitfuUy,  "  that  there  is 
something  wrong,  or  at  least  imperfect,  in  my  feelings 
about  Gods  care  for  our  sanctificauon.  I  have  often 
felt  that  He  wills  my  sanctification,  and  have  been  glad 
to  feel  it ;  but  then  that  sanctification  has  been,  in  my 
mind,  only  increase  in  holiness,  in  love  to  God,  in 
spiritual-mindedness.  I  have  not  made  it  to  include 
SUC71  things  as  love  to  our  friends,  or  interest  in  and  care 
for  others." 

"But  what  do  you  mean  by  holiness,  if  not  entire 
conformity  to  Gods  wilU'"  Mrs  Arnot  asked  earnestly. 
"And  has  not  He  commanded  us  to  love  one  another, 
to  be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another  ?  Will  He  not 
care  for  our  sanctification  in  this  as  in  every  other 
respect?" 

"Yes,  I  begin  to  see  it  better.  But,"  with  much  feel- 
ing, "  I  have  always  felt  tlie  power  of  lo\  in-  to  be  so 
much  one  of  our  greatest  blessings,  that  I  suppose  1  have 
forgot  it  was  also  a  duty.'" 

"Ah!"  Mrs  Arnot  cried  fervently,  "is  not  this  one 
manifestation  of  God's  wondrous  goodness  and  love, 
that  He  so  often  makes  our  blesoini;s  and  our  duties 
one  and  the  same  i" 

*•  Yes,  I  begin  to  feel  that  more  than  ever  before," 
Marian  said. 

" Gener.-.lly,"  Mrs  Arnot  continued,  "it  is  best  for  us 
to  look  upon  those  feelings  as  our  blessings.  We  can 
love  most  freely  and  warmly  when  we  look  upon  the 
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power  and  opportunity  to  do  so  as  a  precious  blessing, 
and  thank  the  Lord  with  all  our  hearts  for  giving  us 
objects  to  love.  But  there  are  seasons  of  dulness, 
weariness,  and  despondency,  when  we  feel  ourselves 
incapable  of  any  good  feeling,  unable  to  care  for  any 
one,  and  inclined  to  fear  that  we  shall  never  feel  warm- 
hearted again.  And  at  such  times  it  is  a  real  comfort 
to  know  that  love  to  our  fellow-men  is  a  positi\'e  duty. 
Because  with  the  knowledge  comes  the  comfort,  that 
(}od  takes  care  to  give  strength  for  every  duty  that  He 
commands." 

'*  I  have  often,  I  am  afraid,"  Marian  said,  smiling  a 
little,  "  talked  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  about  duties  and 
feelings.  I  have  loudly  declared  my  contempt  for  mere 
duties,  and  have  given  feeling  the  preference  over  them. 
I  have  never  seen  that  duty  and  feeling  are  often  the 
same  thing — at  least,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  feel  all  these 
best  and  highest  feelings." 

''You  have,  I  fancy,  given  your  own  meaning  to  the 
words,  and  then  reasoned  on  them,  as  if  your  meaning 
were  absolutely  the  right,  the  only  one." 

"  I  have  so  often  pictured  a  woman  going  about, 
doing  all  her  duties  to  her  family,  her  friends,  and  her 
neighbours,  without  one  particle  of  real  feeling  for  them, 
or  interest  in  them.  And  I  have  contrasted  her  with  a 
warm-hearted,  loving  woman,  who  served  those  around 
her  Avith  all  her  heart,  and  never  thought  about  whether 
she  did  her  duty  or  not." 

"  In  the  first  case,  you  did  not  see  that  to  love'  her 
friends  was  one  of  the  first  and  highest  of  her  duties. 
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But  I  do  not  think  your  second  case  is  perfect,  unless 
your  loving  woman,  along  with  her  warm  heart,  has  an 
earnest  desire  to  do  all  God's  will,  even  where  mere 
natural  feeling  may  not  prompt  her  to  it." 

"  I  suppose,"  Marian  answered,  "  that  I  have  in  some 
vague  way  mixed  up  the  working  and  the  motive  to- 
gether. If  a  friend  does  you  a  service  merely  because 
she  thinks  it  her  duty  to  do  it,  you  cannot  value  it 
nearly  so  much  as  if  real  love  and  kindness  had 
prompted  her." 

"Certainly  not.  Eut  her  mistake  would  be  in  fiiling 
to  see  that  our  duty  is  not  confined  to  mere  actions,  but 
has  to  do  with  our  feelings  also.  It  would  be  no  mis- 
take, it  would  be  right,  to  desire  to  do  you  the  service 
because  her  duty  to  you  requires  it.  But  she  should 
have  seen,  farther,  that  her  whole  duty  to  you  was  not 
fulfilled  by  the  outward  act, — that  God  required  her  to 
have  the  inner  kindness  also.  By  our  duty  we  ought  to 
mean  all  that  (]od  requires  of  us." 

Marian  assented,  and  they  walked  on  a  little  way  in 
silence.  Marian  was  thinking  over  what  had  passed, 
and  by  and  by  she  startled  Mrs  .Vrnol  by  saying  sud- 
denly— 

"I  suppose  that  is  what  i)COple  are  lliinking  of 'vlieu 
they  advise  us  to  keep  our  hearts  open,  and  to  make 
many  friends  in  our  youth,  so  that  when  old  age  comes, 
and  our  natural  ties  arc  all  broken,  we  may  have  others 
to  love,  and  to  be  interested  in." 

"  Oh,  you  have  gone  back  to  our  solitary  old  lady," 
Mrs  Arnot  said,  laughing.    "  It  is  difficult  to  follow  your 
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sudden  turnings.  I  don't  know  what  people  may  mean 
when  they  say  such  things ;  but  I  think  meaning  and 
saying  are  both  wrong.  Why,  Marian,  would  you  have 
us  make  friends  upon  the  principle  I  use  in  making  my 
preserves  %  I  make  plenty  of  the  early  fruits,  so  that,  if 
the  later  fail,  I  may  have  a  good  store  to  fall  back  upon. 
If  Ave  are  to  make  friends  on  that  plan,  much  our  friend- 
ship would  be  worth  ! " 

"  Not  much,  to  be  sure.  We  love  our  friends  because 
we  love  them,  and  because  they  are  what  they  are.  If 
we  were  to  set  about  making  ourselves  love  this  person 
or  that,  only  to  save  ourselves  from  being  ever  quite  out 
of  friends,  we  should  get  on  but  badly  with  the  business."' 

"  At  the  same  time,"  Mrs  Arnot  observed,  "  we  can 
make  ourselves  feel  so  much  interest  in  those  who  come 
in  our  way,  as  to  be  ready  and  able  to  give  them  the 
sympathy  or  help  they  may  require  from  us.  This  God 
has  told  us  to  feel,  and  therefore  this,  I  am  sure,  we  can 
make  ourselves  feel." 

"  Perhaps  that  kindly  interest  may  have  been  all  that 
was  meant  by  the  advice." 

"  Even  then  the  meaning  would  be  a  wrong,  at  least 
an  unwise  one.  We  ought  to  make  ourselves  feel  tliis 
kindly  interest  in  others  because  God  requires  it  of  us, 
and  not  because  we  hope  either  now  or  hereafter  to  get 
this  or  that  good  from  it." 

"  No,  I  suppose  it  never  answers  to  make  self  interest, 
even  indirectly,  the  motive  of  our  conduct." 

"  Above  all,  not  in  this  case.  God,  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  hour  to  hour,  brings  to  us  those  whom  He 
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wishes  us  to  love  and  serve.  There  is  full  work  for  both 
heart  and  hand  in  looking  after  them.  We  have  no  time, 
no  might  of  loving  or  of  working  to  throw  away,  in  endea- 
vouring to  lay  up  for  ourselves  a  store  for  a  future  that 
may  never  be  for  us." 

"  Only,"  Marian  objected,  **  when  we  are  lazy  or  heart- 
less in  that  work  which  God  has  given  us  for  others,  we 
might  perhaps  be  the  better  of  the  additional  motives. 
We  ought  to  serve  them,  because  God  lias  brought  them 
to  us,  to  be  served  by  us.  But  when  we  are  cold  aiul 
heartless,  it  may  help  us  in  the  work  if  we  also  think 
that  to  be  interested  in  others  will  do  ourselves  good, 
and  keep  our  hearts  open  and  warm." 

"  I  don't  know.  It  may  be  so,"  Mrs  Arnot  answered 
doubtfully;  "but  I  hardly  think  it.  I  think  that  the 
only  safe  plan  is,  to  give  ourselves  heartily  to  what  God 
has  set  before  us  for  the  moment;  to  do  it  with  all  our 
might,  because  it  is  God  who  has  brought  us  it  to  do; 
and  to  leave  all  lesser  motives  alone  as  much  as  jiossible. 
If  we  once  begin  to  reason  upon  the  probable  conse- 
fjucnces,  either  good  or  evil,  of  our  present  performance 
of  our  duties,  I  am  sure  that  present  performance  must 
be  less  hearty,  less  successful." 

"  You  and  Ella  think  and  feel  so  mucli  alike,"  Marian 
said,  smiling.  "  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  about 
wliat  may  be  the  cause  of  tlic  dilTerence  between  you 
and  Ella  on  the  one  side,  and  me  on  the  other,  as  re- 
gards this  quiet  trust  for  the  future — this  willingness, 
and  even  gladness,  to  leave  it  altogether  in  God's  hands. 
And  I  think,"  hesitating,  and  colouring  a  good  deal, 
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"  that  it  lies  in  this,  that  you  and  Ella  are  most  con- 
cerned about  your  future  holiness;  I  am,"  in  a  low, 
saddened  tone,  "  much,  much  too  anxious  about  my 
happiness." 

"  But,  dear  Marian,  can  you  not  trust  the  God  of  love 
with  your  happiness  too?"  Mrs  Arnot  asked  affection- 
ately. 

"  No,"'  Marian  answered,  "  that  is  exactly  my  feeling. 
I  know  it  is  a  veiy  wrong  one.  But  while  I  can,  I  think, 
trust  God  heartily  for  my  future  welfare  and  eternal  sal- 
vation, I  feel  a  kind  of  dread  at  the  thought  that  my 
earthly  happiness  is  out  of  my  own  power,  that  I  cannot 
do  anything  to  insure  the  amount  of  it  I  desire." 

"  Is  not  this  because  you  do  not  realise  that  God 
really  cares  for  your  happiness?" 

"  I  believe  it  may  be  so.  I  think,"  slowly  and  thought- 
fully, "  that  I  have  never  looked  upon  God  in  that  light." 

"  But  does  He  not  deserve  that  we  should  look  upon 
Him  in  that  light?"  Mrs  Arnot  asked  very  earnestly. 
"  He  has  taken  pains  to  tell  us  that  He  is  a  God  '  who 
delighteth  in  the  prosperity  of  His  servants,'  'who  pitieth 
those  that  fear  Him,  even  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children.' 
And  we  know  that  Avhen  th;;  Led  Jesus  Christ,  as  God 
manifest  in  the  ilesh,  made  known  unto  us  in  His  life  tlie 
heart  of  God,  He  went  about  continually  doing  good.'' 

"  I  have  not  thought  of  this  as  I  ought  to  have  done," 
Marian  answered  again,  in  the  same  dchbcrate,  thought- 
ful tone. 

"Oh,  it  makes  such  a  difference  to  look  upon  the 
matter  in  tliis  light  I"   Mrs  Arnot  exclaimed  fervently. 
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"How  infinitely  more  precious  and  heart-refreshing  is 
each  pleasure,  when  we  see  that  it  has  been  provided 
for  us  by  our  loving  Father !  Every  minute  of  the  day 
He  brings  something  to  gladden  our  hearts.  Now  it  is 
the  love  or  companionship  of  dear  friends;  now  kindness 
or  sympathy  from  mere  acquaintances;  now  a  cheering 
letter;  now  a  kind  word  or  loving  look;  and  ever,  and 
always,  the  rich  variety  and  beauty  which  He  has  shed 
over  the  whole  of  His  own  beautiful  world,"  and  her  eye 
rested  lovingly  upon  the  different  features  of  beauty  in 
the  scene  around  them. 

"  I  have  felt  often,  I  do  feel,  that  these  blessings  arc 
gifts  from  God,"  Marian  said  eagerly ;  "  and  I  have  felt 
the  sweetness  of  knowing  that  they  are  really  so.  But 
if  you  can  understand  what  I  mean,  while  I  have,  I 
think,  had  a  kind  of  vague  feeling  that  God  .scattered 
these  mercies  over  me  in  His  bounty,  I  have  never 
realised  that  He  was  really  interested  in  the  happiness 
they  gave  me.  I  have  felt  really  grateful  for  His  good- 
ness, but  have  not  felt  that  it  was  the  tenderness  of  His 
love  which  made  Him  tluis  take  pleasure  in  making  me 
happy.  I  wonder  I  never  before  thought  of  the  mean- 
ing of  that  title,  *  The  Lord  wlio  dcliglUetli  in  the  pro- 
sperity of  His  servants.'  It  makes  such  a  diflerence  in 
my  feelings  of  confidence  in  God's  ])roviding  for  the 
future." 

"  And  besides  that  such  views  of  God's  tenderness 
make  us  more  hapi)y,  and  lulp  us  to  rest  more  con- 
fidingly in  Him,  we  ought  to  cultivate  them  because  our 
kr.owle.lge  of  God's  character  is  imperfect  without  tnem. 
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VVlien  God  has  taken  pains  to  manifest  His  tenderness 
and  loving-kindness  towards  us,  we  ought  certainly  to 
take  pains  to  understand  and  gatlier  up  every  such  mani- 
festation, so  as  to  love  and  glorify  Him  on  account  of 
them." 

Marian  assented  heartily. 

"And  there  is  another  thing  which  you  have  taught 
me,"  she  said.  "  I  cannot  think  how  I  have  failed  to 
see  before,  that  when  God  says  He  wills  our  sanctifica- 
tion,  He  means  our  sanctification  in  small  things  as  well 
as  in  great.  I  mean  in  quite  small  matters,  such  as  mere 
kindness,  gentleness,  courtesy,  and  so  on." 

"  Everything,  in  short,  that  He  has  commanded  us  to 
attend  to,  however  trifling  they  may  seem  to  us,"  Mrs 
Amot  suggested. 

"  Yes,"  Marian  said.  "  Of  course  I  knew  before  that 
I  ought  to  be  kind  and  gentle,  because  God  had  required 
me  to  be  so.  But  I  did  not  realise  that  God  was  really 
caring  for  my  growth  in  these  lesser  virtues,  and  would 
provide  me  opportunities  for  exercising  them,  and  bring 
me  into  situations  good  for  their  strengthening  and 
establishing.  To  feel  this,  makes  me  more  afraid  of 
neglecting  any  such  opportunity.  I  shall  be  more  afraid 
now,  I  think,  to  sit  disagreeably  silent  when  others  stand 
in  need  of  my  conversational  powers  to  amuse  them  or 
set  them  at  their  ease,  because  I  shall  feel  that  God  has 
brought  them  to  me  to  be  made  happy,  and  that  He 
cares  for  my  increase  in  the  graces  of  kindness  and  con- 
sideration, and  for  my  getting  into  the  habit  of  exercis- 
\x\"  them."  „ 
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They  were  now  near  home,  and  the  little  boys  were 
running  up  to  give  an  account  of  their  various  discoveries 
and  amusements.  Before  they  reached  them,  Mrs  Amot 
turned  to  Marian  and  said,  in  her  own  affectionate, 
cheerful  way — 

"  Dear  Marian,  I  am  so  glad  we  have  had  this  talk 
together.  And  now  I  should  like  to  give  you  one  pas- 
sage which  is  always  very  refreshing  to  me ;"  and  she 
repeated  slowly,  and  with  emphasis,  these  words,  from 
Jeremiah  xvii.  7,  8  :  "Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in 
the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is :  for  he  shall  be 
as  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth  out 
her  roots  by  the  river,  and  sliall  not  see  when  heat 
Cometh,  but  her  \t2S  shall  be  green,  and  shall  fwt  be  care- 
ful in  tlu  year  of  drought,  iieithcr  shall  cease  from  yielding 
fruit." 

"Thank  you,"  Marian  said.  It  was  all  she  had  time 
to  say  before  the  boys  came  up,  breathless,  eager,  talk- 
ative; and  Marian,  in  her  new-formed  resolution  of  kind- 
ness and  consideration,  found  herself  obliged  to  listen, 
and  feel  amused,  surprised,  and  pleased,  where  they  ex- 
pected she  should. 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly.  Captain  Amot  came 
back  from  his  walk  with  his  temper  quite  restored  to  its 
most  happy  and  agreeable  mood.  Once  or  twice  allu- 
sions were  made  to  irritating  subjects,  and  were  followed 
by  symptoms  of  an  outburst.  But  Mrs  Arnot  was  always 
on  the  watch,  and,  with  Mark's  able  assistance,  contrived 
to  ward  off  the  danger  by  diverting  the  conversation  into 
a  safe  channel 
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One  diversion  of  Mark's  proved  singularly  successful, 
by  not  merely  averting  the  explosion  for  the  time,  but 
affording  pleasant  and  lively  discussion  for  the  remainder 
of  the  evening. 

Louisa  asked  about  some  old  family  friends  with 
whom  the  Amots  had  more  correspondence  than  the 
Hamiltons.  Unfortunately,  it  so  happened  that  some 
imaginary  ground  of  offence  had  arisen  between  them 
and  Captain  Amot.  The  instant  their  name  was  men- 
tioned the  most  threatening  symptoms  began  to  ap- 
pear. His  eye  began  to  flash,  his  cheek  to  redden, 
he  moved  restlessly  in  his  chair,  the  long  catalogue 
of  injuries  was  ready  to  be  poured  forth,  and  Mrs 
Amot  had  given  up  the  matter  as  hopeless,  when  Mark 
broke  in,  seeming  quite  unconscious  that  anything  was 
wrong — 

"  By  the  by,  Marian,  speaking  of  old  family  friends,  I 
have  to  make  the  afneude  honorable  to  your  heroine  of 
the  North  Bridge.  Miss  Monro,"  with  much  pomposity, 
"did  not  take  snuff." 

"  Did  not !  I  knew,  I  was  sure  of  it,"  she  cried  trium- 
phantly. 

Mark  laughed.  Mrs  Arnot  and  Louisa  demanded  an 
explanation.  Mark  gave  it,  humorously  exaggerating 
Marian's  mortification  in  regard  to  the  snuff-box. 

"Then  was  that  a  pure  invention  of  yours?"  Marian 
asked. 

"No,  no,"  cried  Louisa.  "Papa  really  has  the  box; 
and  a  beautiful  box  it  is.  Gold,  and  with  a  very  fine 
agate  forming  the  lid." 
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"  Only,"  Captain  Amot  said,  "  as  I  told  Mark  to-day, 
it  was  not  for  snuff,  but  for  patches." 

"Patches  !"  the  two  girls  repeated,  in  different  tones 
of  surprise  and  contempt. 

"Why,  you  seem  to  think  patches  as  bad  as  snuff," 
Captain  Amot  remarked,  laughing. 

"Well,  I  don't  know.     But Yes;  I  think  it  is  as 

bad  every  bit." 

"Worse,  I  think,"  said  Louisa.  "In  those  days  it 
was  quite  common  for  ladies  to  snuff.  She  might  have 
got  into  the  way  of  taking  it  \vithout  thinking  about  it." 

"  In  those  days,"  Mark  retorted,  "  it  was  quite  usual 
for  ladies  to  wear  patches.  She  might  have  got  into  the 
way  of  using  them  without  thinking  about  it." 

"But  there  was  really  some  inducement  to  take  snuff 
in  those  days,"  Marian  observed.  "  It  was  highly  scented. 
She  might  like  the  scent,  and  only  take  a  dainty  little 
pinch  now  and  then." 

"  Or  smell  it  without  snuffing  at  all,"  Louisa  suggested. 

"  But  there  is  so  much  vanity  and  affectation  connected 
Avith  patches,"  Marian  rejoined,  with  more  earnestness 
than  the  occasion  required.  "  To  think  of  a  woman  like 
Miss  Monro  taking  up  her  time  and  thoughts  devising 
where  and  how  to  put  on  the  patches  most  becomingly ! 
To  put  one  on  the  chin,  to  make  her  mouth  look  small; 
one  on  the  cheek,  to  brighten  up  her  eyes;  or  one  on 
the  forehead,  to  contrast  with  its  wliitcness !  It  is  so 
A'ain  !  so  frivolous  !" 

"  To  think,"  Mark  answered  with  mock  gravity,  "  of 
vo  sensible  girls  like  Louisa  and  Marian  taking  up  their 
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time  and  thoughts  devising  how  to  dress  their  hair  most 
becomingly,  weighing  the  comparative  advantages  of 
ringlets  and  bands,  and  arranging  them  in  the  exact 
manner  most  c^-lculated  to  set  off  every  beauty ! " 

"  Oh,  to  dress  our  hair  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  toilet," 
Louisa  said,  laughing.  "  You  would  not  have  us  come 
down  to  breakfast  with  it  hanging  rough  and  loose  about 
our  ears,  or  over  our  face?" 

"  Perhaps  in  Miss  Monro's  days  putting  on  patches 
was  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  toilet.  And 
as  to  the  hair  hanging  loose  about  the  ears,  could  you 
not  twist  it  up  in  a  knot  behind  in  very  little  time,  and 
without  wasting  thought  upon  the  most  becoming  style?" 

"  No,"  Marian  answered  with  spirit.  "  It  is  every 
woman's  duty  to  make  herself  as  comely  and  pleasant  to 
the  eyes  of  others  as  she  can;  and  that  for  the  sake  of 
giving  pleasure  to  others,  not  for  the  gratification  of  her 
own  vanity." 

"  Ex-act-ly  what  Miss  Monro  thought,"  Mark  said, 
with  slow  emphasis. 

"  But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  taking  pains 
once  or  twice  a  day  to  do  one's  hair  properly,  and  then 
leaving  it  alone  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  carrying 
about  a  box  of  patches,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  put  one  on 
at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  whenever  a  new,  becoming 
effect  might  suggest  itself.  We  don't  carry  our  brushes 
and  coml.)S  about  with  us." 

"  But,  perhaps,"  said  Mrs  Arnot,  "  Miss  Monro  only 
can  ied  her  box  of  patches  about  with  her  because  it  had 
been  given  to  her,  and  because  others  did  ii.     I  can 
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quite  fancy  she  used  patches  only  because  others  used 
them,  and  from  no  overweening  anxiety  to  show  oflf  her 
beauty.  I  do  not  believe  slie  was  at  all  vain.  Her  head 
was  full  of  better  things  than  her  own  beauty.  But  I 
daresay  she  would  think  it  right  to  do  what  others 
did." 

"Very  probably  she  used  them  merely  because  she 
gave  no  thought  to  the  matter,"  Captain  Arnot  said, 
smiling.  "  Is  it  not  the  case  that  ladies  sometimes  dis- 
play an  inordinate  anxiety  about  dress,  quite  as  much 
when  they  leave  off  an  ornament  others  wear,  as  when 
they  put  it  on?" 

" Oh,'  Louisa  said  complacently,  "  of  course  one  ought 
never  to  make  one's  self  singular  in  any  way." 

"  You  mean  more  than  that  though,  do  you  not  r " 
Marian  asked,  looking  contemptuously  upon  Louisa, 
who,  to  her  mind,  was  much  too  anxious  about  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  "  You  mean  tliat  where  a  woman 
takes  up  her  thoughts  much  about  the  propriety  or  iin- 
])ropricty  of  weariiig  MJiat  other  people  wear,  she  may 
show  more  anxiety  about  her  personal  appearance  and 
about  tlie  effect  she  may  produce,  than  another  woman 
who  dresses  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  without  thinking 
at  all  about  the  matter." 

"  Yes,"  Captain  Arnot  answered  ;  '•  I  could  fancy  that 
if  Miss  Monro  had  ver}'  gravely  considered  the  matter 
of  patches,  she  might  have  thouglit  the  wearing  of  them 
a  foolish  custom,  and,  therefore,  have  given  it  up  without 
much  caring  what  others  thought  of  her  doing  so.     But 
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exactly  because  she  had  many  more  important  things  to 
think  ofi  she  did  as  others  did,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  it" 

"  To  be  sure,"  Mrs  Amot  said,  "  there  is  real  weak- 
ness and  trifling  in  making  the  question  one  of  import- 
ance, either  one  u  ay  or  other.  It  is  quite  as  frivolous 
to  be  greatly  set  against  a  fashion,  as  to  be  very  deter- 
mined in  its  favour." 

A  pleasant  discussion  followed  on  the  subject  of  singu- 
larity in  dress  in  particular,  and  conformity  to  the  tastes 
and  opinions  of  others  in  general.  INIarian  took  an  ac- 
tive share  in  the  argument,  upholding  with  much  vehe- 
mence the  propriety  of  perfect  independence  of  thought 
and  action.  Louisa  espoused  the  opposite  extreme  of 
submissive  conformity  to  what  others  did.  Mark  urged 
on  both  parties,  by  his  dry  exaggerated  representations 
of  their  views ;  and  Captain  and  Mrs  Arnot  held  the 
balance  between  the  two,  and  while  advising  an  inno- 
cent conformity  to  fashion  and  general  opinion,  did  so 
upon  such  high  and  just  grounds,  as  seemed  to  condemn 
Louisa's  more  narrow  and  selfish  reasoning,  almost  as 
much  as  Marian  did  in  her  vehement  opposition. 

At  any  rate,  the  discussion  was  perfectly  harmonious; 
or,  at  least,  if  any  one  lost  temper,  it  was  only  ]\Iarian, 
who  now  and  then  gave  vent  to  bitter  speeches  against 
Louisa,  for  which  her  own  heart  smote  her,  as  much  as 
Mark's  reproacliful  looks  grieved  her.  Captain  Arnot 
remained  unruffled,  and  parted  with  his  young  guests  for 
the  night  in  perfect  amity. 
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Marian,  before  going  to  bed,  sought  out  the  text  in 
Jeremiah  which  Mrs  Amot  had  quoted,  and  read  it  over, 
making  a  mark  under  the  words  Cecilia  had  emphasised, 
and  feehng,  as  she  did  so,  a  peaceful  trust  which  she  had 
never  before  experienced.  She  resolved  to  read  them 
every  morning. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

TRUST  FOR  THE  PRESENT. 

jHE  next  morning  Marian  got  a  letter  from  Ella, 
written  in  excellent  spirits,  and  giving  a  good 
account  of  herself  and  her  on-goings.  Every 
one,  she  wrote,  was  very  kind  to  her.  Edith  and  Anne 
particularly  so.  Edith  had  read  aloud  to  her  nearly  the 
whole  forenoon,  because  a  slight  headache  had  prevented 
her  from  reading  to  herself.  "  It  was  the  least,  Httle  bit 
of  a  headache ;  so,  Marian,  don't  you  make  yourself  un- 
happy about  me.  It  only  came  on  because  I  was  so  silly 
as  to  cry  a  little  at  parting  with  you.  Uncle  Henry  paid 
me  a  long  visit  in  the  afternoon,  and  told  me  a  great 
deal  about  Mrs  Arnot.  I  am  sure  you  and  she  must  get 
on  well  together,  and  I  am  so  glad  to  think  you  must  be 
enjoying  yourself." 

This  was  the  first  letter  that  had  ever  passed  between 
the  sisters ;  and  Marian  was  amused  at  tlie  kind  of  plea- 
surable excitement  she  felt  in  getting,  reading,  and  an- 
swering it.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to  be  relieved  from 
vague  fears,  which  had   been  besetting  her,  regarding 
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Ella's  comfort  in  her  absence,  and  to  have  her  mind  set 
a£  rest  about  her,  and  free  to  enjoy  the  various  p£fcasures 
and  interests  of  her  visit. 

These  were  not  few.  Marian  was  enjoying  herself 
quite  as  mucli  as  Ella  could  wish.  Ihe  more  she  saw  of 
Mrs  Amot  the  more  thoroughly  she  admired  and  liked 
her.     She  wrote  to  Ella, — 

"She  is  one  of  tlie  finest  characters  I  have  ever 
known.  One  hardly  knows  what  most  to  admire  in 
her — her  prompt,  cheerful  performance  of  every  duty ; 
her  unselfish  interest  in  the  concerns  of  others ;  or, 
her  hearty  enjoyment  of  everything  enjoyable,  beau- 
tiful, or  good.  There  is  such  a  harmony  in  her  char- 
acter; one  part  fits  so  well  into  ;ill  the  rest;  one 
feels  that  if  tliere  had  been  at  all  less  or  more  of  any 
quality,  one  could  not  liave  liked  her  so  much.  She 
is  an  excellent  hostess,  makes  everything  go  on  smoothly 
and  pleasantly;  and,  in  short,  our  visit  has  been,  upon 
the  whole,  more  entirely  delightful  than  I  had  at  all 
expected." 

The  qualifying  phrase,  "upon  the  whole,"  had  refer- 
ence to  poor  Captain  Amot's  fidgety  temper,  which 
certainly  marred  the  comfort  and  case  of  the  party. 
There  was  a  constant  fear  of  an  outburst,  a  constant 
watching  against  accidental  offence-giving,  a  constant 
effort  to  keep  the  conversation  on  safe  subjects.  As 
Marian  felt  all  the  discomfort  of  tliis  constant  anxiety 
and  fear,  she  wondered  more  than  ever  over  Mrs  Arnot's 
serenity  and  cheerfulness — her  more  than  cheerfulness, 
her  gaiety.     Tliat  this  composure  proceeded  from  no 
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want  of  feeling,  Marian  was  thoroughly  convinced.  Mrs 
Amot  was  not  a  woman  to  speak  of  her  husband's  fail- 
ings to  any  one;  but  one  day,  in  talking  of  a  third  party, 
some  words  escaped  her,  which  unconsciously  betrayed 
her  own  feelings,  and  showed  Marian  that,  looking  upon 
her  husband's  faults  of  temper  as  sins  against  his  God, 
she  felt,  on  account  of  them,  a  sorrow  far  more  intense 
and  abiding  than  many  women  similarly  circumstanced 
could  have  felt,  although  she  bore  the  daily  irritating 
manifestation  of  it  with  a  patience  and  quietness  of  spirit 
few  women  could  have  practised.  Marian  did  not 
understand  that  the  very  depth  of  Cecilia's  sorrow  for 
her  husband's  fault  saved  her  from  all  irritation  at  her 
own  share  in  the  evil.  While  grieving  deeply  that  he 
should  sin  in  this  matter,  she  had  little  opportunity  to 
think  of  or  feel  the  discomfort  and  annoyance  it  gave  to 
herself  Her  sorrow  Avas  one  with  which  no  stranger 
could  intermeddle,  and  which  showed  itself  little  in  out- 
ward manifestations.  It  was  known  only  to  herself  and 
her  Father  in  heaven,  to  whom  she  poured  out  the  whole 
burden  of  her  heart,  and  who,  in  His  great  love  and 
faithfulness,  sustained  her  with  His  own  precious  com- 
forts in  her  soul. 

Except  for  Captain  Amot's  occasional  outbursts,  and 
for  the  constant  expectation  of  them,  everything  was 
favourable  for  the  pleasure  of  the  visit.  The  weather 
v.-as  good,  the  roads  clean  and  dry  from  frost ;  and 
Manan  enjoyed  most  keenly  the  long  walks  over  the 
open,  breezy  moors,  or  climbing  up  the  many  and  varied 
hills  around  Glen  Colline.     She  also  took  a  great  in- 
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terest  in  Mrs  Amot's  plans  for  the  good  of  the  poor  in 
her  neighbourhood. 

There  were  four  or  five  farms  on  Captain  Amot's  estate, 
each  with  its  cluster  of  cottagers  round  it  j  and  in  every 
cottage  Mrs  Amot  was  known  as  the  friend,  comforter, 
counsellor,  and  helper  of  all.  She  was  the  only  actively 
benevolent  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  more  to 
do,  and  did  more,  than  Marian  could  have  believed  pos- 
sible. 

It  was  the  daughters  of  these  cottagers  who  had  most 
deeply  excited  Cecilia's  interest,  and  most  fully  engaged 
lier  attention.  Their  education  had  been  miserably  ne- 
glected before  the  Amots  came  to  settle  at  Glen  CoUine. 
There  was  no  school  within  many  miles  of  them.  The 
boys  of  the  families  managed,  in  most  cases,  to  attend  the 
nearest  school ;  but,  except  in  summer  weather,  it  was 
too  distant  for  the  girls.  And  even  when  they  could 
attend,  it  was  not  of  a  kind  suitable  for  them.  They 
were  not  taught  sewing,  or  any  other  kind  of  woman's 
work,  and  were  growing  up  into  useless  (what  the  Scotch 
call  handless)  women. 

Mrs  Amot's  first  desire  was  to  get  up  a  girl's  school  in 
the  Glen.  The  ladies  of  the  nciglibourhood  to  whom 
she  applied  discouraged  her  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
It  would  never  answer,  they  all  said.  There  would  never 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  make  it  worth  any 
one's  while  to  take  the  situation  of  teacher.  liut  Mrs 
Arnot  was  not  easily  dislicartened.  It  might  give  lier  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  to  set  it  agoing  :  but  her  children 
'verc  tlien  very  young,  and  did  not  rciiuirc  her  attention 
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so  much  as  was  now  the  case,  and  she  was  heartily  will- 
ing to  devote  to  the  cause  all  the  time  and  trouble  she 
could  spare  from  other  duties. 

The  schoolmistress  was  the  first  difficulty.  They  could 
not  expect  that  a  regularly  trained  teacher  could  be  will- 
ing to  enter  upon  such  a  doubtful  experiment  But  Mrs 
Arnot  thought  that,  if  she  could  not  get  one  ready 
trained,  she  could  at  least  train  one  for  herself.  In  a 
cluster  of  cottages  very  near  the  house  of  Glen  Colline, 
there  was  a  young  orphan  girl  in  whom  Mrs  Arnot  was 
much  interested.  She  was  a  Uttle  deformed,  and  weak 
of  body,  but  strong  of  heart,  patient  of  spirit,  sensible, 
and  industrious.  Her  only  relation  was  a  grandmother, 
with  whom  she  lived.  The  old  woman  died.  The  an- 
nuity which  had  supported  them  both  died  with  her. 
Margaret  had  not  strength  for  hard  work,  had  not  educa- 
tion for  anything  better.  Mrs  Arnot  saw  that,  if  she 
could  fit  her  to  be  the  schoolmistress,  she  should  benefit 
equally  both  teacher  and  taught. 

She  collected  among  her  friends  a  small  sum  of  money, 
sufficient  in  that  quiet,  cheap  place,  to  support  Margaret 
for  nearly  a  year,  but  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  sending  her 
to  be  regularly  taught  her  proposed  profession.  That 
part  of  the  business  must  rest  with  Mrs  Arnot.  She  took 
it  cheerfully  upon  herself  For  two  or  three  hours  a  day 
Margaret  came  to  her,  and  was  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  sewing.  She  was  intelUgent, 
anxious  to  learn,  and  very  diligent.  At  the  end  of  six 
months,  she  was  able  to  open  a  class  for  little  girls.  An 
outhouse  at  Glen  Colline  was  fitted  up,  at  small  expense, 
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to  sen'e  as  school-room,  a  little  comer  being  partitioned 
off  for  Margaret's  skeping-room.  All  the  hours  of  the 
day  not  occupied  with  her  class  were  given  to  study 
under  Mrs  Amot's  superintendence.  She  improved 
rapidly,  and  had  now  a  large  school  of  girls  up  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  was  able  to  pay  an  assistant,  one  (rf 
her  former  pupils,  who  had  been  in  Edinburgh  for  a 
tAvehemonth,  and  had  learned  many  new  and  profitable 
kinds  of  work  to  teach  to  her  willing  pupils. 

This  school  was  the  one  of  Mrs  Amot's  plans  which 
most  interested  and  pleased  Marian.  She  was  delighted 
with  the  quiet,  sensible,  unostentatious  way  in  which  it 
was  carried  on,  and  with  the  spirit  Mrs  Amot  and  her 
schoolmistress  had  managed  to  infuse  into  the  scholars. 
The)'  were  eager  for  self-improvement,  and  resolute  to 
help  themselves,  and  to  obtain  for  younger  sisters  advan- 
tages greater  than  they  had  enjoyed.  They  were  work- 
ing hard  at  this  time  to  make  money  among  them  to 
build  such  a  school-house  as  might  entitle  them  to  help 
from  Government,  and  distant  as  the  prospect  appeared, 
they  were  going  on  to  it  with  brave  and  resolute  hearts 
and  diligent  hands. 

One  great  improvement  in  their  scliool  they  had  al- 
ready effected  by  their  own  exertions.  Mrs  Amot  had 
taught  them  to  feel  that  they  required  instmction  in  even 
those  more  common  parts  of  tlieir  household  duties, 
which  women  in  their  rank  of  life  arc  apt  to  think  they 
can  know  perfectly  how  to  do  without  being  taught 
They  had  clubbed  their  small  earnings  together  for  the 
purchase  of  washing-tubs,  smoothing-irons,  and  a  second* 
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hand  mangle.  Captain  Arnot  had  given  them  the  free 
use  of  another  small  outhouse,  adjoining  the  one  which 
had  been  converted  into  a  school-room.  Such  of  the 
fathers  and  brothers  as  understood  thatching  or  mason- 
work,  had  given  their  leisure  hours  to  put  it  in  thorough 
repair.  Mrs  Arnot  sought  out  for  them  and  got  mended 
an  old  laundry  stove  and  boiler,  and  her  laundryrmaid 
most  kindly  instructed  the  assistant  -  teacher  in  every 
department  of  laundry  work.  The  washing-house  was 
open  two  days  of  every  week ;  and  the  elder  girls  washed, 
mangled,  starched,  and  ironed,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  this  girl,  with  the  help  of  a  few  hints  now  and 
then  from  Mrs  Arnot  and  her  laundry-maid.  At  first 
each  girl  practised  only  upon  her  own  clothes ;  then,  as 
she  became  more  skilful,  her  mother  gave  her  the  com- 
moner garments  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  By  degrees 
she  was  promoted  to  the  honourable  charge  of  the 
father's  Sunday  shirt,  the  baby's  little  frilled  caps,  and 
the  mother's  own  caps  and  handkerchiefs,  in  the  proper 
getting  up  of  which  the  women  in  that  part  of  the 
country  took  great  pride.  And,  finally,  as  the  greatest 
possible  reward  of  merit,  Mrs  Arnot's  mushn  collars  or 
sleeves,  or  Captain  Arnot's  shirts,  were  now  and  then 
intrusted  to  her. 

Instruction,  or  rather  training,  in  the  cooking  depart- 
ment was  more  difficult  of  attainment,  as  it  was  not  easy 
to  procure  the  materials.  But  Mrs  Arnot  arranged  that 
two  of  the  girls  should  be  admitted  into  her  kitchen  two 
days  in  the  week,  to  watch  the  cook,  and  sometimes  to 
assist  her  in  baking  bread,  in  boiling  potatoes  or  other 
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vegetables,  in  making  broth,  or  in  the  preparation  of  any 
article  of  food  likely  to  be  useful  in  their  cottage  homes. 

In  all  their-  plans,  hopes,  and  fears,  Mrs  Amot  took 
an  earnest  interest.  To  her  they  were  all  confided  as 
soon  as  formed.  Each  girl  had  learned  to  look  upon 
her  as  a  true  friend,  in  whose  sympathy  the  most  com- 
plete confidence  could  be  placed.  Her  approbation 
was  one  of  the  sweetest  rewards  for  good  behaviour; 
and  even  the  most  idle  and  careless  were  quickened  into 
diligence  and  attention  by  the  promise  that  their  im- 
provement should  be  pointed  out  to  her,  or  by  the 
threat  that  she  should  be  told  of  their  misconduct.  She 
-was  careful  not  to  give  tliem  too  much  assistance  in 
money,  believing  that  it  was  bost  for  them  to  procure 
benefits  and  advantages  by  their  own  exertions,  even 
although  they  might  have  to  wait  a  year  or  two  for  them. 
But  she  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  obtain  employ- 
ment for  them,  to  dispose  of  tlieir  work,  to  procure 
materials  for  it  better  and  cheaper  than  they  could  do 
themselves,  and  to  learn  for  them  every  new  and  profit- 
able employment 

Some  of  the  girls  had  been  taught  to  make  a  common 
sort  of  lace,  which  sold  readily  and  at  good  profit  among 
their  neighbours  and  friends.  Marian  seeing  it,  told 
Mrs  Amot  that  she  had  in  Italy  learned  to  make  a  very 
superior  kind,  and  she  offered  to  teach  one  or  two  of  the 
girls.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  but  it  was  near 
the  end  of  Marian's  visit  before  it  had  occurred  to  her 
to  make  it,  and  the  second  last  forenoon  was  the  first 
time  that  seemed  suitable  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 
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Mrs  Arnot  had  got  through  her  many  household 
duties.  Louisa  had  gone  out  to  walk  with  the  elder 
girls,  and  Marien  and  Cecilia  were  leaving  -the  drawing- 
room  to  prepare  for  going  to  the  school,  when  a  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  a  visitor  was  announced.  It 
was  an  old  lady,  who  had  come  from  a  considerable 
distance,  and  must  be  expected  to  pay  a  long  visit. 
It  was  a  pity,  but  since  she  had  come,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  except  to  show  her  every  civility 
and  hospitality. 

Mrs  Arnot  got  luncheon  for  her,  and  attended  to  the 
various  duties  of  a  hostess  in  her  usual  hearty  and  pecu- 
liarly pleasant  way.  But  Marian  sat  down  in  a  distant 
window-seat,  fretted,  discontented,  and  obstinately  silent 
She  had  been  greatly  interested  in  the  lace -teaching 
plan,  and  could  not  bear  that  it  should  be  interrupted. 
She  grumbled  inwardly  over  the  waste  of  every  minute 
as  it  passed,  and  by  such  grumbling,  contrived  ingeni- 
ously to  make  the  time  appear  twice  as  long  as  it  really 
was.  The  old  lady  happened  to  be  rather  of  the  tire^ 
some  order,  very  talkative  about  her  own  little  annoy- 
ances from  servants,  carriage  horses,  failures  in  fruit  or 
vegetables,  and  so  on.  And  as  Marian  heard  every 
word  with  a  fretful,  impatient  wish  that  it  should  be  the 
last,  of  course  the  conversation  seemed  to  her  intoler 
ably  tedious  and  uninteresting.  She  was  surprised  and 
angry  that  Cecilia  should  listen  and  answer  with  so  much 
appearance  of  sympathy. 

After  a  little,  Mrs  Arnot  crossed  the  room  to  where 
Marian  sat,  and,  in  an  under  tone,  advised  her  to  go  to 
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the  scliool  without  waiting  for  her.  But  the  plan  of 
the  teaching  had  not  yet  been  mentioned  to  the  girls. 
Marian  felt  shy  about  going  in  among  them  alone  and 
proposing  it  herself.  She  was  sufficiently  anxious  about 
doing  the  girls  this  service  to  make  her  fret  and  grumble 
at-  the  poor  \'isitor,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  make  her 
willing  to  overcome  her  shy  repugnance  to  Cecilia's  pro- 
posal So  she  gave  her  a  somewhat  surly  refusal,  and 
sat  on,  to  feel  as  dull,  wearied,  and  impatient  as  pos- 
sible. 

At  last  the  old  lady  rose  to  go,  and  Cecilia  was  free. 
But  by  that  time  it  was  too  late,  the  school  was  dis- 
missed ;  and  the  two  cousins  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  a  short  quick  walk  before  dinner. 

"  I  wonder  how  you  could  have  patience  with  the 
tiresome  foolish  twaddle  of  such  a  stupid  old  lady," 
Marian  remarked  impatiently,  almost  reproachfully,  as 
they  set  out  on  their  \valk. 

"  My  dear  Marian,  who  or  what  am  I  that  I  should 
not  have  patience  with  it  J"  Mrs  Aniot  replied,  smiling 
a  little. 

"  You  ought  not  to  encourage  any  one  in  such  triffing 
— ^in  such  a  horrible  waste  of  time,"  Marian  returned, 
■with  more  heat  than  before. 

Mrs  Amot  laughed  outright. 

"  You  speak,"  she  said,  "  as  if  poor  old  Mrs  Grey 
were  a  young  girl,  whose  habits  or  tastes  I  couid  influ- 
ence or  change.  I  cannot  make  her  at  all  wiser  or  less 
trifling  than  she  fe.  She  could  not,  I  sirpposc,  make 
herself  any  better,  even  if  she  were  aware  betterness  was 
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required  All  I  can  do  for  her  is  to  give  her  as  much 
pleasure  as  I  can  when  she  comes  in  my  way,  and,  per- 
haps," more  seriously,  "by  listening  patiently  to  her 
numerous  complaints  and  histories  of  her  misfortunes, 
induce  her  now  and  then  to  listen  to  a  word  or  two  from 
me  on  more  important  subjects." 

"Well,"  Marian  said,  in  her  loftiest,  most  decided 
tone,  "  I  think  that  it  is  every  one's  duty  to  discourage 
trifling  and  frivolity  as  much  as  they  can." 

"That  sounds  very  well,"  Mrs  Arnot  answered  quietly; 
"  but  I  suspect  we  use  such  wise  maxims  only  as  excuses 
for  our  own  impatience  and  irritation  against  a  tedious- 
ness  which  is  disagreeable  to  ourselves.  In  this  case,  by 
being  silent,  inattentive,  or  discouraging,  I  might  have 
made  poor  ]Mrs  Grey  feel  very  uncomfortable,  but  I 
certainly  could  not  have  made  her  feel  that  she  was 
frivolous,  or  that  her  trifling  conversation  was  a  waste  of 
time.  And  I  had  no  right  to  make  her  feel  uncomfort- 
able. She  meant  kindly  in  coming  so  far  to  see  me.  It 
was  my  positive  duty  to  make  her  as  happy  and  comfort- 
able as  I  could." 

"  Oh,  that  kind  of  duty  is  all  very  well  in  its  way," 
Marian  said  impatiently ;  "  but  really,  when  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  higher  duty,  such  as  teaching 
these  poor  girls  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  I  do  think  it 
ought  to  be  made  to  stand  aside." 

"  But,  my  dear  Marian,  in  the  first  place,  how  could 
I  make  it  stand  aside  ?  I  could  not  turn  the  old  lady 
out  of  ray  house  directly  by  asking  her  to  go  away,  or 
indirectly  by  incivility  or  inattention.      In  the  second 
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place,  the  girls  are  by  no  means  dependent  upon  your 
new  kind  of  lace-raaking  for  earning  their  bread.  And 
in  the  third,  I  hope  they  may  still  learn  it  The  only 
diflference  must  be  that  now  I  must  take  the  trouble  of 
learning  it  also,  which  I  had  not  meant  to  do,  if  you 
could  have  taught  them  to-day,  and  seen  them  try  it  to- 
morrow. Now  I  must  fit  myself  to  give  them  advice  in 
any  beginning-difficulty.  But  you  can  teach  me  to-night, 
and  so  all  will  be  well." 

*'  Well,"  Marian  said,  a  little  apologetically,  "  I  did  not 
know  it  could  be  managed  at  all  if  we  lost  to-day." 

"  No.  And  therefore  you  were  more  inclined  to  fret 
over  Mrs  Grey's  long  visit  than  I  was.  That  was  quite 
natural,"  Mrs  Arnot  said  pleasantly. 

*'  But  I  think  even  you  must  have  felt  fretted  at  its 
unconscionable  length.  Now,  were  you  not]"  Marian 
asked. 

"  I  might  have  been  if  I  had  not  had  full  occupation 
in  entertaining  her.  It  must  have  been  more  tiresome 
to  you,  who  sat  still  and  silent." 

**  And  to  have  her  stay  sucii  a  time.  That  was  the 
provoking  part  of  the  business.  A  decently  short  visit 
one  could  have  borne."  ^) 

*'  I  had  an  advantage  over  you  there,  too,"  Mrs  Arnot 
rejoined.  "  I  knew  from  the  fir.^t  that  it  must  be  a  pretty 
long  visit,  that  her  horses  must  have  a  rest.  If  you  ex- 
pected every  quarter  of  an  hour  to  be  the  la:>t,  the  time 
couid  not  but  seem  long  to  you." 

The  more  kindly  ready  Cecilia  was  to  make  excuses 
for  her,  the  less  anxious  Marian  became  to  make  them 
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for  herself,  and  the  more  willing  to  acknowledge  in  her 
secret  heart  that  she  might  very  well  have  been  a  little 
less  fretful.  She  fell  into  a  reverie  on  the  difference  be- 
tween herself  and  Cecilia.  They  walked  a  little  way  in 
silence,  which  Marian  broke  in  her  abrupt,  sudden  way. 

"  •!  don't  like  to  seem  to  flatter  you,"  she  said,  "  or 
even  to  praise  you  to  yourself;  but  there  is  one  thing  I 
must  say.  I  do  not  understand  how  you,  who  are  so 
earnest,  hearty,  and  even  eager  in  all  the  work  you  have 
to  do,  are  yet  so  contented  to  have  your  plans  interfered 
with,  or  so  willing  to  set  aside  one  thing  which  you  may 
be  very  keen  about,  in  order  to  do  something  else  about 
which  you  do  not  at  all  care." 

Mrs  Arnot  turned  on  her  one  of  her  ov.'n  peculiar, 
straightforward,  frank  glances. 

"  I  should  not  speak  truly,"  she  said,  "  were  I  to  say 
that  I  did  not  understand  you.  Other  people  have  spoken 
of  this  thing  to  me.  And  I  do  desire  with  my  whole 
heart  to  thank  God  every  day  of  my  life  for  having  given 
me  that  easy  temper  and  cheerful  spirit,  which  makes  it 
natural  to  me  to  be  contented.  There  is  another  bless- 
ing too,"  she  added  very  earnestly  after  a  moment's  pause, 
*'  which  I  get  from  Him,  He  teaches  me  to  take  eveiy 
part  of  my  daily  work  from  His  hand;  and  that  is  the 
great  comfort  of  every  day,  of  every  hour  of  my  life. 
That  makes  every  task  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  burden." 

"  I  think  I  understand  what  you  mean  better  than 
I  could  have  undersrood  it  a  few  weeks  ago,"  Marian 
answered  with  that  hesitation  and  difticulty  which  she 
always  experienced  in  speaking  of  her  own  feelings  apon 
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such  subjects.  "  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  of  what 
you  said  about  realising  God's  pleasure  in  our  happiness, 
and  I  think  it  has  made  me  feel  more  constantly  in  His 
presence,  and  made  me  feel,  too,  more  glad  to  be  with 
Him.  I  think  1  can  understand  how  you  and  Ella  are 
glad  to  do  everything  that  comes  in  your  way,  because 
God  has  given  it  you  to  do." 

"  Yes,  and  more  anxious  to  do  the  work  quite  per- 
fectly, more  afraid  to  do  it  carelessly,  because  it  comes 
from  Him." 

"But  still,"  Marian  pursued  with  more  confidence, 
"  there  is  a  difficulty  constantly  arising.  Two  duties 
come  before  us  at  once,  and  it  is  difficult  toiuow  which 
is  the  one  that  ought  to  be  done." 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  difficulty  in  it  But  it  is  more 
in  theory  than  in  practice.  Thinking  over  the  matter 
beforehand,  we  may  feel  puzzled  to  know  exactly  which 
work  ought  to  be  taken  up.  But  in  general,  when  the 
moment  for  action  really  comes,  one  duty  Ues  so  directly 
in  our  path,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  without  going  a  little  to 
one  side  or  to  the  otlier,  without  doing  sometliing  a  litde 
wrong.  To-day,  for  instance,"  smiling,  "  I  could  not, 
without  a  positive  neglect  of  duty,  have  shortened  Mrs 
Grey's  visit,  by  inattention,  coldness,  or  ungraciousness 
of  manner.  It  might  have  seemed  difficult  to  decide 
beforehand  between  the  claims  of  my  lace-n^akers  and 
my  visitor.  But  when  the  time  really  came  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  There  was  only  one  tiling 
to  be  done,  namely,  to  make  Mrs  Grey  as  happy  an  J 
comfortable  as  I  could." 
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"  Still,"  Marian  persisted,  "  every  one  ought  to  be  able 
to  weigh  the  relative  importance  of  conflicting  duties." 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  do  it  fairly.  Our 
own  inclinations  are  so  siu-e  to  make  their  way  into  one 
scale  or  other,  so  apt  to  make  the  balance  turn  the  wrong 
way.  The  safest  way  is  to  look  to  the  Lord  for  guidance 
from  hour  to  hour;  to  ask  Him  by  His  word  and  pro- 
vidence to  make  known  to  us  exactly  what  we  ought  to 
do.  And  we  have  a  precious  promise,  that  we  shall  hear 
a  voice  in  our  ears,  saying,  '  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in 
it,*  when  we  turn  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the  left." 

"  But  some  duties  are  certainly  more  important  than 
others;  God  means  us  to  see  that,"  Marian  still  persisted. 
"  We  ought  to  take  care  to  make  ourselves  able  to  see 
and  weigh  the  relative  importance  of  every  duty." 

"  We  sometimes  say  that  one  duty  is  more  important 
than  another;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  quite  know 
what  we  mean  by  that.  It  seems  a  very  small,  and  I 
suppose  you  would  say,  a  very  unimportant  duty,  to  hear 
poor  little  Hubert  stumble  through  his  line  of  the  multi- 
plication table.  But  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  hour, 
it  becomes  the  most  important  duty  of  that  hour,  and  I 
should  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  set  it  aside  for  any 
other  work,  however  great  and  important  it  might  seem, 
which  yet  could  be  deferred  until  the  little  one  was  over. 
At  the  same  time,  the  other  day,  when  old  Nancy  Glen 
sent  to  say  she  was  dying,  and  very  anxious  to  see  me, 
I  thought  myself  at  liberty,  and  even  bound,  to  give 
up  the  lessons  of  all  the  children  for  her  sake.  A  duty 
seems  to  me  important,  or  otlienvise,  according  as  God 
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brings  it  to  our  hand  to  do,  or  as  we  choose  it  out  for 
ourselves." 

Marian  sighed,  as  she  rcahsed  how  much  it  was  her 
way  to  choose  work  for  herself,  and  to  set  aside  even 
positive  duties,  which  God  had  brought  her  to  do,  be- 
cause they  seemed  trifling,  or  because  they  were  disagree- 
able.    After  another  long  pause,  she  said — 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  must  have  a  very  free  con- 
science, to  be  able  to  set  to  work  so  happily,  and  to  clear 
your  way  through  all  these  little  difficulties." 

"I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean]"  Mrs 
Amot  said  inquiringly, 

"  It  is  not  a  thought  of  my  own,"  Marian  answered, 
with  a  slight  smile.  "  One  day  Uncle  Henry  was  speak- 
ing to  me  about  Ella's  constant  peace  and  happiness, 
and  about  her  being  troubled  with  so  few  anxieties  as  to 
what  she  could  or  should  do,  and  he  said  it  was  because 
she  had  the  right  kind  of  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
was  not  in  bondage  to  a  conscience  fearfully  scrupulous, 
as  some  were." 

"  You  tell  me  that  Ella  is  ver)-  hapi)y  in  realising  her 
adoption  as  one  of  God's  children;  that  she  is  constantly 
resting  on  the  feeling  that  God  is  her  Father  in  Christ 
Is  not  that  the  reason  of  this  freedom  of  wiiicli  you  speak? 
She  serves  God  with  the  glad  liberty  of  a  child,  not  with 
the  anxious  striving  of  a  servant  or  slave.  She  looks  to 
Him  to  give  her  work  to  do,  and  strength  to  do  it,  and 
there  lies  her  happiness  and  rest." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  so,"  Marian  said,  and  again  she  sighed. 
She  was  thinkmg  of  her  own  restless,  weary  struggles  to 
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make  herself  what  she  ought  to  be,  and  what  she  wished 
others  to  think  she  was. 

They  now  met  Louisa  and  the  girls,  and  the  conver- 
sation became  more  general.  In  the  evening  Mrs  Arnot 
was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  lace-making,  and  on 
the  following  day  a  very  successful  lesson  was  given  to 
four  or  five  of  the  cleverest  of  the  school  girls.  Marian 
could  not  help  admitting  that  Mrs  Grey's  visit  had  done 
less  harm  than  she  had  expected. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day  the  party  separated 
with  mutual  regret,  and  the  Hamiltons  returned  home. 
Marian  looked  out  over  the  moor,  now  gray  and  dreary 
under  a  cloudy  sunless  sky,  and  contrasted  it  with  the 
appearance  it  had  worn  the  last  time  she  had  seen  it; 
and  as  she  leant  back  in  her  corner  of  the  carriage,  and 
recalled  what  she  had  thought  and  felt  on  that  occasion, 
she  acknowledged  to  herself  that  a  change  had  passed 
over  her,  too,  since  then.  But  in  lier  it  was  a  change 
for  the  better.  She  felt  that  the  beauty  of  Mrs  Arnot's 
character  had  not  been  lost  upon  her,  and  that,  if  no- 
thing more  had  been  done,  at  least  she  had  been  made 
to  see  and  feel  many  an  imperfection  and  failing  in  her 
own. 

She  could  not  flatter  herself  that  she  was  in  any  respect 
superior  to  Cecilia.  And  yet  how  striking  was  the  con- 
trast between  the  latter's  gentle  kindliness  to  all,  her  for- 
bearance with  the  weak  or  foolish,  and  Marian's  contempt 
and  impatiejice  towards  every  one  who  thought  or  felt 
diftcrently  from  herself — Marian  felt  the  contrast,  and 
was  humbled  to  feel  it. 
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From  Captain  Aniot,  too,  she  had  ieamt  a  humbling, 
but  salutary,  lesson.  At  first  his  faults  oi  temper  had 
excited  only  her  contempt  for  his  weakness,  and  indig- 
nation for  the  annoyance  they  brought  upon  his  \vife. 
But  as  she  knew  him  better,  was  better  able  to  appre- 
ciate his  many  good  quaUties,  and  came  even  to  like 
him,  she  began  to  study  his  c  haracter  more  earnestly,  to 
try  to  find  out  the  cause  of  iiis  extreme  irritability,  so  as 
if  possible  to  excuse  it  in  some  degree.  And  in  doing 
this  she  was  startled  to  find  how  many  points  of  resem- 
blance there  were  between  his  temper  and  her  own.  In 
Captain  Arnot  the  evil  had  increased  by  indulgence,  but 
in  both  there  was  tlie  same  readiness  to  take  offence^ 
and  in  both  it  proceeded  from  the  same  cause,  an  over- 
weening estimate  of  their  claims  to  consideration,  of  their 
right  to  have  everything  exactly  as  tliey  pleased. 

Marian  did  not  at  all  like  the  conclusion  thus  forced 
upon  her,  and  tried  hard  to  put  it  away.  She  went  over 
all  the  many  instances  .she  could  recollect  of  Captain 
Arnot's  manifestations  of  temper,  and  told  herself  that 
slie  could  never  have  given  way  to  such  unreasonable 
bursts  of  anger.  But  it  would  not  do ;  Marian  felt  that 
she  had  more  pride  and  dignity  of  character,  and  that 
they  preserved  her  from  that  open  display  of  feeling  which 
had  at  first  so  lowered  Captain  Arnot  in  her  esteem. 
But  as  each  instance  of  his  failing  passed  before  her 
mind,  it  was  matched  by  a  parallel  instance  in  her  own 
case,  where  exceedingly  angry  and  bitter  feelings  had 
been  caused  by  otienccs  quite  as  trifling  as  those  which 
had  wounded  him,  and  where  she  had  refiiscd  to  admit 
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of  excuse  or  apology,  quite  as  determinately,  although 
more  silently,  than  he  could  have  done. 

^Tarian  knew  that  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  heart  that 
constituted  the  greatest  sin>  and  she  felt  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  in  God's  sight  her  temper  and  Captain  Arnot's 
were  equally  sinful. 

She  had  full  time  for  such  meditations  during  their 
long  and  somewhat  tiresome  journey  home;  and  although 
they  were  far  from  pleasant,  she  had  the  courage  to  con- 
tinue them,  and  to  bring  them  to  their  proper  issue,  in 
the  solemn  earnest  forming  of  two  wise  resolutions. 
These  were — to  imitate  Mrs  Arnot,  first,  in  her  gentle 
forbearance  with,  and  consideration  for,  every  one  around 
her ;  and  secondly,  in  her  cheerful  acceptance  of  every 
duty  as  from  the  Lord's  hand,  and  to  be  done  for  His 
sake.  Good  and  wise  resolutions  they  were,  and  pleasant 
Marian  found  it  to  form  them — but  the  performance  was 
less  easy. 

They  found  Ella  well,  and  in  verj'  good  spirits.  She 
had  been  particularly  well  during  all  the  time  of  their 
absence.  Marian  did  not  forget  to  thank  God  for  this 
token  of  His  goodness ;  and  her  gratitude  was  the  more 
fervent  and  sweet,  from  the  recollection  of  what  Mrs 
Arnot  had  taught  her — that  God  cared  for  her  happi- 
ness, and  delighted  to  see  her  feel  it. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


RESOLVING  AND  WORKING. 


ND  now  some  weeks  passed  very  quietly  away. 
Mark  returned  to  school,  to  the  great  sorrow 
of  the  whole  family,  including  his  two  cousins^ 
This  was,  however,  to  be  his  last  half-year,  and  all  looked 
forward  to  midsummer  as  the  time  when  he  was  to  come 
back  to  them,  and  not  to  leave  them  again.  After  his 
departure,  Marian  and  Ella  returned  to  their  former 
habits.  They  remained  alone  all  forenoon  in  their  own 
pleasant  room,  carrying  on  with  pleasure  and  profit  their 
various  studies,  and  joined  the  family  party  in  the  draw- 
ing-room after  dinner. 

Marian  had  not  forgotten  her  resolutions,  and  strove 
hard  against  her  old  enemies — contcmi)t  for  others,  im- 
l)atience  of  their  weaknesses,  and  irritation  at  all  oppo- 
sition to  her  own  way.  Slie  suctx-cdcd  in  some  degree. 
Often  now  she  was  able  to  check  the  bitter  retort  wiiich 
rose  to  her  lips  when  any  one  opposed  her,  or  by  silliness 
or  fault  awakened  her  contempt  or  indignation.  Often 
now  did   she  put   down  t)ie  proud  feeling  of  her  own 
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superiority  to  her  aunt  or  cousins,  and,  resolutely  silenc- 
ing self-praise,  endeavour  as  resolutely  to  make  excuses 
for  their  failings,  to  find  reason  for  their  opinions.  Often 
now  did  she  force  herself  to  lay  aside  her  own  most 
cherished  occupations,  that  she  might  assist  her  aunt  to 
entertain  visitors,  might  comply  with  her  wish  that  she 
should  make  calls  with  her,  or  might  give  to  some  one 
of  the  family  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  take  an  interest 
in  the  concerns  which  she  had  formerly  counted  so  frivo- 
lous as  to  be  unworthy  of  a  moment's  attention.  Cer- 
tainly, in  these  and  many  other  respects,  she  was  improved 
and  improving,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  that  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  happiness  to  be  found  in  consulting 
the  tastes  and  wishes  of  others,  and  in  working  for  their 
comfort  and  happiness,  even  though  they  might  be  people 
for  whom  she  could  never  feel  anything  beyond  goodwill 
and  kindness. 

But  Marian  was  still  far  from  perfect.  To  conform 
even  in  a  small  degree  to  the  wishes  of  others,  was  still 
to  her  a  hard  task;  to  make  herself  feel  interested  in 
them  was  very  up-hill  work.  And  as  time  went  on,  and 
the  first  fervour  of  her  new  resolutions  passed  off,  she 
often  grew  weary  of  the  strife,  and  inclined  to  leave  her- 
self alone,  and  to  indulge  in  the  feelings  and  inclinations 
most  natural  to  her. 

There  was  still  too  much  condescension  in  her  feelings 
towards  her  aunt  and  cousins.  She  no  longer  openly 
expressed  her  contempt  for  them,  no  longer  indulged, 
even  in  her  heart,  in  her  old  hard  feelings  against  them ; 
but  she  had  as  yet  only  taught  herself  to  look  upon  thera 
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as  inferior  beings,  who  ought  to  be  borne  with  and  made 
the  best  of.  She  was  nearly  as  blind  as  formerly  to  any 
good  qualities  they  might  possess.  She  felt  little  real 
interest  in  their  characters,  little  hope  of  or  anxiety  for 
their  improvement,  and  failed  altogether  to  see  that  such 
improvement  was  really  begun. 

But  so  it  was.  They  were  all  a  little  different  from 
what  they  had  been.  The  change  might  not  be  great, 
but  it  ytas  in  the  right  direction.  There  was,  in  each 
and  all  of  them,  a  little  less  selfishness,  a  little  more  up- 
rightness of  feeling,  singleness  of  aim.  And  I  think  it 
was  Ella's  presence,  Ella's  character,  ^vhich  had  wrought 
the  change.  The  presence  of  one  so  helpless,  so  de- 
pendent, and  so  patient,  awakened  every  kindly  feeling  in 
the  heart  of  each.  Mrs  Hamilton's  interest  in  her,  and 
desire  for  her  comfort  and  happiness,  were  perfectly  sin- 
cere, and,  in  as  far  as  Ella  was  not  her  own  property,  ol 
whom  she  could  feel  proud,  or  whose  good  qualities  slie 
could  show  off  as  something  belonging  to  herself;  so  hei 
aftection  for  her  was  more  free  from  self-seeking  and  self- 
complacency  than  were  the  feelings  she  entertained  for 
her  own  children.  Louisa,  always  kind  and  considerate, 
lost  a  good  deal  of  her  self-engrossment  in  attending  to 
Ella,  and  in  devising  Uttle  schemes  for  her  pleasure  and 
amusement  And  Ella's  sim])lL\  (.arnest  piety,  and  the 
influence  it  exercised  over  her  every  thought,  word,  and 
action,  impressed  Louisa  with  a  feeling  of  hearty  admira- 
tion for  her,  and  with  a  sense  of  her  own  great  inferiority. 
]">en  poor  lazy  Emma  was  now  and  then  moved  to 
exertion  for  the  sake  of  one  who  so  greatly  needed  help, 
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and  who  was  so  pleasantly  grateful  for  it,  and,  in  feeling 
the  pleasure  of  being  of  use,  was  learning  to  desire  fresh 
opportunities  of  usefulness. 

But  it  was  in  Edith  that  the  greatest  improvement  was 
visible.  And  Edith  was  the  only  one  whom  Ella  had 
directly  tried  to  serve.  Edith  had  not  been  more  sur- 
prised than  pleased,  when  Ella  first  began  confidently  to 
appeal  to  her  for  help,  and  frankly  to  give  her  credit  for 
a  kindness  others  did  not  believe  existed,  and  which  she 
herself  did  not  know  she  possessed.  It  had  been  to  her 
a  new  and  very  delightful  sensation,  to  feel  herself  of  use 
to  any  one,  to  know  that  there  was  at  least  one  person  in 
tlie  world  who  trusted  in  her  willingness  to  oblige,  and 
v.ho  was  not  afraid  to  ask  her  to  take  trouble. 

There  was  more  strength  of  character  in  Edith  than  in 
either  her  mother  or  sisters ;  more  strength  both  for  good 
and  evil  She  could  feel  more  hardly  and  bitterly  than 
they  could ;  but  she  could  also  love  more  warmly,  more 
unselfishly.  It  was  not  because  she  was  indifferent  to 
love  and  sympathy,  that  she  held  herself  so  apart  from 
all  companionship,  and  sought  to  wrap  herself  up  entirely 
in  herself.  Poor  child !  she  longed,  even  with  a  pas- 
sionate longing,  to  be  loved,  and  to  be  asked  to  love 
again.  But,  looking  with  contempt  upon  what  she  called 
her  mother's  and  Louisa's  schemes  for  gaining  affection 
and  regard,  she  had  proudly  told  herself,  that,  if  she 
were  not  loved  for  what  she  was,  and  as  slie  was,  slie  did 
not  care  to  be  loved  at  all.  .She  took  pleasure  in  dis- 
playing every  roughness  and  hardness  in  her  own  temper, 
to  serve  as  a  foil  to  tliat  gentleness  and  amiabiUty  in  the 
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others,  which  she  believed  was  nothing  but  a  fair  and 
felse  show.  She  thought  that  truth  required  her  openly 
to  proclaim  her  own  unamiable  temper  and  feelings;  and 
yet  she  felt  hurt  and  imbittered  that  no  one  seemed  in- 
cHned  to  seek  her  companionship,  that  no  one  took  pains 
to  understand  her,  that  fear,  if  not  dislike,  was  the  only 
sentiment  she  ever  awakened.  Upon  her  heart,  thus 
grieved,  and  thus  thirsting  to  be  understood  and  cared 
for,  Ella's  unsought  interest  and  afifection  fell  like  the 
most  precious  and  refreshing  balm ;  and  often,  in  the 
midst  of  the  family  circle,  when  she  caught  Ella's  dark 
gray  eyes  turned  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  wistful, 
and  even  plaintive  anxiety  and  interest,  there  would  come 
over  her  heart  a  gush  of  tenderness  and  gratitude  which 
she  could  hardly  under.st;ind. 

So  were  matters  when  Marian  went  to  Glen  Colline, 
and  Edith  was  at  her  own  request  left  in  charge  of  Ella. 
Ella  had,  on  her  side,  begun  to  love  Etliih  much  more 
than  she  had  expected.  At  first  she  had  begun  to  labour 
for  her  good,  merely  because  .she  saw  she  was  unhappy, 
and  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  else  to  do  anything 
to  make  her  happier.  But  when  she  found  liow  readily 
Edith  responded  to  every  call  upon  her  kindness,  when 
she  began  to  feel  that  Edith  did  really  like  her,  and  was 
really  interested  in  her,  her  warm  heart  was  at  once 
touched,  and  openetl  to  ndmil  Edith  not  merely  to  com- 
passion, but  to  real  love. 

Ella,  from  her  quiet,  tlnnighiful  way  of  life,  was  wi.ic 
beyond  her  years,  and  had  an  insight  into  character 
which  could  not  have  been  expected  from  one  who  h.'.d 
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seen  so  few  people  in  her  life.  She  felt  at  once  that  it 
^^'as  not  enough  to  awaken  Edith's  pity  and  kindness, 
that  she  must  also  call  for  her  sympathy  and  confidence. 
And  in  order  to  do  so,  she  resolved  to  confide  in  her,  to 
deal  with  her  as  she  did  with  Marian,  and  to  open  to  her 
her  heart  and  mind,  her  thoughts,  feelings,  and  fancies. 
This  was  not  altogether  ea«y  or  agreeable,  for  Ella  had  a 
little  of  Marian's  reserve  of  character ;  and  having  her 
own  Marian  for  a  confidant,  to  whom  she  could  tell 
everything,  she  had  never  felt  the  least  desire  for  any 
other.  But  for  Edith's  sake  she  determined  to  overcome 
her  shyness  and  reserve.  And  she  did  it.  A  little  awk- 
ward she  was  in  the  first  attempt ;  but  Edith  was  too 
much  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  any  one  willing  to 
confide  in  her  to  observe  the  awkwardness.  And  Ella, 
seeing  she  gave  pleasure,  went  on  more  boldly,  until  she 
was  able  to  speak  to  Edith  almost  as  freely  as  to  Marian 
herself 

At  first  Edith  only  encouraged  Ella  to  be  frank  in  the 
expression  of  her  inmost  feelings.  But  by  degrees,  as 
the  pleasure  of  such  communion  grew  upon  her,  she  be- 
gan to  return  the  confidence,  and  many  an  earnest  and 
interesting  discussion  passed  between  the  two,  in  the 
forenoons  which  they  spent  alone  together. 

There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  two  con- 
versers.  Ella,  so  gentle,  unselfish,  and  loving ;  Edith, 
stem,  having  long  taught  herself  to  make  self  the  object 
of  her  life,  and  yet  capable  of  loving  as  warmly  as  Ella 
could.  Their  feelings  and  opinions  were  very  diverse, 
often  conflicting.     And  many  a  time  did  Edith's  harsii, 
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cold  sentiments  grate  even  painfully  upon  Ella's  tender 
heart.  But  she  bore  the  pain  bravely,  would  not  allow 
it  to  deaden  her  interest  in  Edith,  but,  with  many  an 
earnest,  simple  prayer  for  help  to  soften  Edith's  heart, 
set  herself  boldly  to  combat  her  opinions,  and  to  make 
her  judge  more  charitably,  and  feel  more  tenderly. 

And  her  efforts  were  successful  far  beyond  her  hopes 
or  even  her  knowledge.  Edith  could  well  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  Ella's  character.  And  although  it  was  long 
before  she  began  even  to  wish  to  imitate  her,  yet  from 
the  early,  first  days  of  their  friendship,  she  was  filled  with 
admiration  at  Ella's  simple,  fervent  piety,  and  her  single- 
hearted  earnestness  to  know  the  right  that  she  might  do 
it ;  and  she  loved  her  with  all  her  heart  for  what  she  was 
in  herself,  as  well  as  for  the  love  Ella  showed  to  her. 
And  in  the  happiness  such  love  and  Ella's  return  to  it 
brought  to  her  own  heart,  she  was  softened  far  beyond 
what  she  was  aware  of  Slie  knew  tliat  she  was  softened 
towards  Ella,  but  she  did  not  know  that  siie  was  softened, 
in  a  measure  at  least,  towards  evcr>'  one.  And  while 
:,]ic  was  quite  aware  that  many  a  bitter  speech,  or  cut- 
ting sarcasm,  was  now  stayed  from  utterance  by  Elia's 
anxious,  beseeching  glances  towards  her,  she  was  not 
aware  how  much  more  seldom  such  speech  or  sarcasm 
now  arose  even  in  her  heart. 

I  said  that  Marian,  in  her  efforts  to  improve  herself, 
was  hardly  aware  of  the  improvement  in  others;  and 
even  Ella  did  not  see  its  full  extent,  and  by  no  means  at 
all  suspected  its  cause.  She  liked  her  aunt,  Louisa,  and 
Emma  far  better  than  before,  and  Edith  she  really  loved; 
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but  she  took  it  for  granted  that  the  change  was  very 
much  in  herself,  and  that  she  only  liked  them  better 
because  she  knew  them  better,  and  had  learned  to  bear 
their  peculiarities  more  patiently.  Slie  was  glad  it  was 
so,  for  she  liked  to  love  every  one  around  her.  In  her 
simple  happy  way  she  thanked  God  most  heartily  for 
having  given  her,  not  only  so  much  comfort  for  her  body, 
but  so  much  affection  for  her  heart.  And  in  her  free 
hearty  way  of  showing  her  feelings,  and  of  responding  to 
every  kindness,  she  day  by  day  exercised  a  better  and 
stronger  influence  over  every  one. — But  to  go  on  where 
we  left  off  this  true  and  circumstantial  history,  and  that 
was  at  the  time  of  Mark's  departure,  soon  after  which 
there  occurred  a  serious  trial  of  Marian's  new  resolutions. 

During  her  visit  to  Glen  Colline,  Marian  had.  been 
much  interested  in  Mrs  Arnot's  plans  for  the  good  of  her 
poor  neighbours,  and  had  been  inspired  with  a  vehement 
desire  to  imitate  her  in  the  way  and  in  the  extent  of  her 
usefulness. 

"  I  must  find  some  means  of  working  as  Cousin  Cecilia 
works,"  she  said  to  the  sympatliising  Ella  on  the  first 
evening  of  her  return,  "  of  doing  good  as  she  does  it. 
While  we  were  quite  young,  it  was  very  well  to  give  our 
time  and  powers  to  study,  and  to  improving  our  minds ; 
but  now,"  with  a  half  contemptuous  glance  at  her  shelves 
of  favourite  books,  "  we  ought  to  give  ourselves  to  other 
and  higher  duties.  Even  self-improvement  is  not  a  high 
enough  aim  for  our  labours;  nothing  with  self  in  it  can 
be.  Our  faculties  were  given  to  us,  not  for  our  own  use 
alone,  but  for  the  good  of  others.     God  has  given  me 
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youth,  health,  and  strength,  a  heart  to  feel  for  sorrow,  a 
mind  to  devise  its  remedy  or  alleviation,  and  surely  it 
is  His  will  that  I  should  use  those  talents  for  the  help  of 
the  poor  and  sorrowing — '  God's  poor  and  sorrowing,'  as 
Cecilia  Arnot  calls  them." 

Marian  believed  that  in  these  wishes  and  purposes  she 
was  actuated  only  by  the  single-hearted  desire  to  relieve 
the  misery  and  wretchedness  which  she  knew  to  be  on 
all  sides  of  her.  And  so  in  part  she  was,  for  she  was  by 
nature  benevolent  and  compassionate.  But  mixed  up 
with  the  higher  and  purer  motjive  was  a  vague  desire  to 
distinguish  herself,  to  show  forth  her  kindness,  tender- 
ness, and  wisdom,  and  to  win  for  herself  such  love,  grati- 
tude, and  respect,  as  she  had  seen  lavished  upon  Mrs 
Arnot. 

All  her  life  Marian  had  boon  haunted  by  this  desire 
for  distinction.  When  a  girl  of  thirteen,  she  had  for  a 
whole  winter  api)lied  herself  to  painting  with  a  zeal  and 
excessive  application  wliicli  liad  threatened  serious  injury 
to  her  health.  She  was  at  that  time  determined  to  be  a 
great  painter.  Ikit  a  visit  to  a  good  collection  of  paint- 
ings, the  opportunity  of  comparing  herself  with  the  great 
masters  of  the  art,  liad  caused  tliat  determination  to  fall 
tp  the  ground. 

Next,  music  had  its  turn.  Slie  practised  early  and  late 
witli  surprising  perseverance  antl  diligence,  while  dazz- 
ling visions  filled  her  mind  of  the  fame  of  a  first-rate  pub- 
lic performer;  of  crowds  of  enraptured  listeners  hanging 
on  every  note  she  sung,  eager  to  purchase  with  fabulous 
sums  the  right  to  be  present  at  licr  famous  select  con- 
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certs:  of  magnificent  fortunes  earned  for  her  father  and 
mother,  for  Ella  and  Frank;  of  poverty  relieved,  merit 
rescued  from  obscurity,  hospitals  founded,  noble  insti- 
tutions of  every  kind  assisted,  until  her  reputation  for 
munificence  and  generosity  should  exceed  even  that 
gained  by  her  unrivalled  talents.  The  impossibilty  of 
leaving  home,  her  parents,  and  Ella,  was  the  cause  of 
that  fair  dream  being  abandoned. 

Distinction  as  an  authoress  was  the  next  object  of  her 
desires,  and  occupied  her  thoughts  and  wishes  for  a  long 
time.  Now,  there  were  fits  of  severe  and  excessive  study 
to  prepare  herself  for  that  high  vocation.  Again,  days 
of  dreamy  abstraction,  or  solitary  wanderings  over  the 
hills  to  work  herself  up  to  the  true  poetic  fervour.  And 
yet  again,  earnest  study  of  every  character,  good  or  bad, 
high  or  low,  that  came  within  her  observation,  in  order 
to  fit  herself  for  that  vivid,  truthful  description  of  every- 
day life  and  manners,  which  had  for  the  time  attracted 
her  inclinations.  Many  a  quire  of  paper  had  been 
covered  over  with  abstruse  philosophical  essays ;  with 
attempts  at  poetry,  in  all  its  styles,  from  the  ballad  up  to 
the  epic;  and  with  light  narratives,  or  touching  stories 
of  the  quietest  and  simplest  kind.  These  productions 
were  generally  looked  upon  with  great  admiration  for 
a  week  or  two,  then  tired  of,  laid  aside  in  a  drawer, 
taken  out  at  perhaps  the  year's  end,  read  over  with  dis- 
appointment and  censure,  and  finally  consigned  to  the 
flames. 

Now  that  these  more  selfish  plans  of  distinction  had 
one  by  one  been  abandoned,  their  place  was  taken  by 
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this  wish  to  be  known  as  a  pattern  of  benevolence  and 
kindness.  And  Ella  was  called  upon  to  listen  to  many 
a  rhapsody  over  the  pleasure  and  glories  of  doing  good, 
of  being  of  use  in  what  Marian  called  a  quiet,  humble, 
unostentatious  way.  Ella  entered  heartily  into  all  her 
schemes,  gave  her  full  credit  for  the  most  pure  and  simple 
motives,  and  was  nearly  as  eager  as  Marian  to  get  the 
plan  of  operations  made  clear  and  feasible. 

By  her  advice,  Marian  applied  to  her  Uncle  Henry 
for  advice  and  assistance.  He  approved  cordially  of  all 
her  sentiments  and  wishes,  and  ])romised  to  aid  her  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power.  If  she  shonld  like  to  begin 
with  a  class  in  the  Sabbath  school,  he  could  easily  get 
one  for  her. 

Marian  did  not  altogether  like  this  proposal,  and  had 
tolerably  good  reasons  to  urge  agamst  it.  After  being 
away  from  Ella  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  she  liked  to 
give  up  her  Sabbath  evenings  to  her.  Besides,  she  had 
had  so  little  to  do  with  children,  and  knew  so  Httlc  of 
their  habits,  tastes,  or  feelin,;,^s,  that  she  feared  she  could 
never  make  an  interesting  teacher  ;  and,  with  her  quick, 
hot  temper,  she  feared  she  might  lose  patience,  and  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

These  were  her  ostensible  reasons  for  her  refusal ;  but 
imder  them  there  lurked,  unknown  to  herself,  this  fur- 
ther one,  that  from  children  she  could  not  expect  that 
appreciation  of  her  exertions  on  their  behalf,  or  that 
gratitude  for  them  to  which  she  looked  as  the  reward  of 
her  labours. 

Her  uncle  accepted  the  avowed  reasons  as  suflicient. 
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and  suggested  further,  though  with  a  little  hesitation,  the 
duties  of  a  district  visitor. 

Marian  did  not  understand  what  they  were.  Mr 
Hamilton  explained,  that  the  congregation  to  which 
they  belonged  had  taken  charge  of  a  very  destitute  and 
depraved  district  of  the  town,  and  was  trying,  by  various 
means,  to  improve  the  temporal  and  spiritual  condition 
of  its  inhabitants.  Among  these  means  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  number  of  ladies,  to  each  of  whom  w6re  ap- 
portioned so  many  families  in  the  district,  to  be  visited 
by  them,  to  have  tracts  lent,  deposits  for  the  savings 
bank  received,  the  young  encouraged  to  go  to  school, 
and  the  elders  exhorted  to  attend  church. 

This  was  work  exactly  to  Marian's  taste.  Here  she 
should  have  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  every 
talent ;  and,  going  among  the  people  as  the  delegate  of 
the  Church,  she  should  feel  less  shyness  and  awkward- 
ness than  if  she  were  to  go  on  her  own  responsibility. 
Already  she  saw  herself  a  second  Mrs  Arnot,  soothing 
and  comforting  the  sick  and  sorrowful,  counselling  the 
doubtful,  exhorting  and  warning  the  weak  and  erring, 
and  charming  the  hearts  of  all,  of  even  the  most  hard- 
ened, by  her  unfaiHng  tenderness  and  kindness,  as  she 
astonished  all  by  her  unparalleled  wisdom  and  goodness. 

She  eagerly  begged  her  uncle  to  manage  the  matter 
for  her.  He  seemed  to  hesitate  a  little.  He  said  he 
feared  she  was  too  young  for  such  work,  and  that  her 
aunt  might  not  like  her  to  undertake  it. 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,"  Marian  said,  in  her  loftiest  manner, 
**  I  think  myself  quite  at  Uberty  to  decide  on  such  mat- 
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ters  for  myself.  I  should,  of  course,  be  very  glad  to 
know  that  my  aunt  had  no  objection ;  but,  in  any  case. 
I  should  think  it  right  to  be  guided  by  my  own  sense  of 
right." 

Her  uncle,  however,  would  not  yield  to  this  view  of 
the  matter.  So  long,  he  said,  as  she  and  Ella  were 
members  of  their  aunt's  family,  so  long  as  she  had  the 
trouble  and  responsibility  of  taking  charge  of  them,  they 
were  bound  to  be  guided  by  her  wishes  in  all  matters  of 
this  kind. 

To  relieve  Marian's  suspense,  he  went  at  once  to  the 
drawing  -  room  to  consult  Mrs  Hamilton.  He  soon 
returned,  unsuccessful.  Mrs  Hamilton  was  so  opposed 
to  the  measure  that  he  liad  been  obliged  to  promise  to 
take  no  further  steps  in  it. 

Marian  was  bitterly  disappointed  and  indignant ;  and 
as  her  indignation  seemed  in  so  far  justifiable,  that  Mrs 
Hamilton's  reasons  for  refusing  were  trilling,  and  a  little 
absurd,  she  made  no  effort  to  check  it. 

Mrs  Hamilton  had  an  unreasonable  dread  of  infection. 
.She  was  sure  that  Marian  would  bring  tyi)hus  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  small-pox,  and  hooping-cough 
among  them,  before  she  had  visited  such  low,  dirty 
houses  for  a  week.  Ik-sides,  she  did  not  think  such 
work  at  all  suitable  for  young  ladies.  It  was  quite  step- 
ping out  of  their  proper  sphere.  There  were  ministers 
and  elderly  ladies  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  these 
jieoide.  She  did  not  see  what  girls  like  .Marian  had  to 
do  with  them. 

*'  Tliat  is  all  such  absurd,  such  provoking  nonsense  I" 
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Marian  cried,  with  great  vehemence,  after  her  uncle  had, 
rather  innocently,  repeated  his  sister-in-law's  reasoning. 
"  Is  it  not  suitable  for  young  ladies  to  do  what  they  can 
to  help  the  poor  and  suffering]  What  is  a  woman's 
sphere,  if  not  to  use  the  tenderness  of  heart  God  has 
given  her  to  bring  comfort  and  soothing  to  the  weary 
and  sorrowful  %  Is  it  not  every  one's  duty  to  do  what 
they  can  for  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures'?" 

"  But,  my  dear  Marian,"  her  uncle  urged  gently,  "  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  your  aunt  says.  You  are 
really  too  young,  too  ignorant  of,  too  inexperienced  in 
the  ways  of  our  poor,  to  be  fit  for  work  of  this  kind." 

"  Too  young !  too  ignorant !  too  inexperienced  ! " 
Marian  repeated,  with  increased  heat.  "  Surely  I  am 
old  enough  to  be  able  to  lend  tracts,  to  receive  bank 
deposits,  or  even  to  speak  a  few  kind  words  to  any 
who  stand  in  need  of  kindness.  Surely  tenderness  and 
warmth  of  heart  are  more  necessary  in  such  work  than 
all  the  age,  knowledge,  and  experience  in  the  world. 
When  heart  speaks  to  heart,  age,  knowledge,  and  experi- 
ence may  stand  aside  as  useless  and  uncalled  for." 

Mr  Hamilton  did  not  attempt  to  answer  her.  It  would 
not  have  been  easy  to  do  so.  Marian's  phrases  were 
rather  too  vague  to  be  reasoned  upon.  He  did  not  al- 
together understand  what  she  meant  by  "  heart  speaking 
to  heart."  He  contented  himself  with  advising  lier  to 
try  her  powers  of  persuasion  with  Ikt  aunt. 

This  Marian  was  resolved  to  do,  and  she  opened  tlie 
subject  that  evening  after  tea,  lioping  to  get  her  Uncle 
James's  support.     In  this,  however,  slie  was  disappointed. 
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He,  very  decidedly,  took  his  wife's  view  of  the  matter. 
Marian  was,  he  said,  certainly  too  young,  and  knew  so 
very  little  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  poor  in 
general,  of  Scotch  poor  in  particular,  that  she  was  not 
at  all  capable  of  doing  the  work  well, 

Xot  capable  !  when  Marian  privately  thought  herself 
fit  for  any  task  she  chose  to  undertake,  and  more  par- 
ticularly fitted  to  shine  in  a  delicate  and  difficult  one  like 
this.     She  was  intensely  provoked  and  mortified. 

Her  uncle  saw  her  mortification  in  her  face,  and  very 
kindly  strove  to  comfort  her.  He  told  her  tliat  in  a  year 
or  two  he  had  no  doubt  she  might  very  well  enter  upon 
such  work;  that  he  did  not  at  all  doubt  her  earnestness, 
nor  even  her  power  of  adapting  herself  to  the  new  and 
strange  characters  she  might  meet.  But  that  she  must 
confess  she  really  knew  nothing  of  the  peculiar  feelings 
of  people  in  that  class,  or  of  their  ways  of  looking  upon 
mr.V.ors,  and  that  therefore  she  c^)uld  not  know  how  to 
sympathise  or  reason  witli  tliem. 

Marian  offered  no  further  opjiosilion,  except  what 
mi^Iit  be  read  in  licr  sullen  looks  and  tlLtcruiined  silence 
during  t'le  re.-.t  of  the  evening.  But  wlien  she  went 
upstairs  V. itii  Eiia,  the  btoria  (jf  I'.er  i:uIignalion  l)urst 
forth. 

It  was  very  hard,  slie  dc  Inretl,  to  liave  a  stop  put  to 
all  Iier  plans  and  purpo.jes  in  such  an  arbitrary,  unreason- 
aljle  ni.umer.  She  had  .•-o  longeil  to  be  of  some  use  in 
tlie  world,  to  do  good  to  .same  one,  — and  to  have  the 
Obportunitv  refused  to  her  in  such  n  way  I     It  was  loo 
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bad.  If  it  had  been  a  raerel}-  selfish  wish,  she  should 
not  have  cared  so  much.  But  this  was  a  right  and  good 
one.  She  had  learned  from  her  Cousin  Cecilia  to  feel 
more  than  ever  before  a  desire  to  serve  God,  and  to 
serve  man  for  His  sake.  And  now  she  was  doomed  to 
a  mere  selfish,  useless  life,  for  reasons  so  trifling,  that 
she  could  not  believe  they  themselves  saw  any  weight 
in  them.  She  knew  she  should  be  restless  and  miser- 
able unless  she  were  allowed  free  scope  to  that  eager 
spirit  of  active  usefulness  which  she  was  sure  God  him- 
self had  given  her.  And  she  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  with  long,  hasty  strides. 

Ella  was  the  best  listener  she  could  have  had  under 
the  circumstances.  She  was  reasonable  enougli  to  see 
the  force  and  truth  of  much  that  her  uncle  had  said,  so 
that  she  did  not  encourage  Marian's  grumblings.  At 
the  same  time,  her  warm,  tender  sympathy  and  compas- 
sion made  her  feel  so  sorry  that  Marian  should  be  dis- 
appointed, that  she  did  not  irritate  her,  as  another  might 
have  done,  by  urging  arguments  to  which  Marian  was 
too  much  irritated  to  listen.  She  did  feel  inclined  to 
suggest  that  Marian  was  not  irrevocably  doomed  to  a 
selfish,  useless  life,  because  she  was  not  allowed  to  be  a 
district  visitor, — that  other  means  of  usefulness  might  be 
open  to  her,  if  she  were  willing  to  entertain  them.  But 
she  felt  that  ]\Iarian  was  not  then  able  to  receive  any 
modifying  suggestion,  and  she  therefore  contented  herself 
with  trying  to  find  some  more  soothing  channel  into 
which  to  divert  her  thou^lus. 
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Marian  walked  up  and  down  the  room  grumbling  and 
complaining,  while  Ella  took  her  supper  of  biscuit  and 
milk.  And  although,  after  they  had  read  their  Bible  to- 
gether, she  was  restrained  from  open  manifestations  of 
discontent  by  the  presence  of  Anne,  who  had  come  to 
put  Ella  to  bed,  her  countenance,  as  slie  sat  looking 
moodily  into  the  fire,  showed  how  strongly  that  discon- 
tent was  still  working  in  her  heart. 

She  did  not,  as  usual,  give  her  assistance  in  the  un- 
dressing process.  And  after  Ella  had  been  laid  in  bed, 
and  Anne  had  left  the  room,  Marian  sat  still,  silent  and 
gloomy,  and  seemed  quite  to  have  forgotten  her  constant 
custom  of  going  to  kneel  by  the  bedside,  and  have  what 
she  called  a  merry  gossip  over  the  events  of  the  day. 
Ella  waited  for  a  few  minutes  to  see  if  Marian  would  not 
recollect  herself,  and  come  to  her.  And  then,  in  pursu- 
ance of  her  wish  to  suggest  a  new  subject  of  thought,  slic 
said — 

"  Don't  you  tliink  Anne  is  looking  very  ill  and  sad 
just  now?" 

"Is  she?  Does  she?"  Marian  asked,  absently,  as  if 
Anne"s  looks  or  feelings  were  matters  of  the  smallest  pos- 
sible importance. 

"Indeed,  I  think  slie  does,"  Ella  continued  earnestly. 
"  I  do  think  she  has  some  secret  sorrow  or  care  that 
weighs  ver)'  heavily  upon  her." 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  so  ?"  Marian  said,  in  the  same  ab- 
sent way. 

She  then  rose,  came  forward  to  give  Ella  her  usual 
kiss,  and  "  Clood-night,  my  own  darling  piccolina,"  and 
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returned  to  her  seat,  heedless  of  Ella's  question,  as  to 
whether  she  were  not,  as  usual,  going  back  to  the  draw- 
irg-room. 

Ella  saw  it  was  idle  to  expect  at  present  to  arouse  any 
interest  in  Anne's  looks  or  feelings.  She  said  no  more. 
But  she  could  not  sleep  while  Marian  was  so  determin- 
edly unhappy.  She  lay  and  watched  her.  Marian's 
figure  was  thrown,  by  the  bright  fire,  in  strong  shadow 
upon  the  curtains  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed;  and  Ella 
could  see,  by  the  listless,  drooping  attitude,  and  the  fre- 
quent, slight,  impatient  movements,  that  patience  and 
contentment  were  as  far  off  as  ever.  By  and  by  she 
heard  a  knock  at  the  door, — Louisa's  voice,  in  low,  ear- 
nest entreaties,  that  Marian  would  come  down-stairs; 
and  Marian's  very  ungracious  refusal.  And  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  arose  that  Marian  was  wrong;  that  she 
had  no  right  thus  to  indulge  her  feelings  to  the  discom- 
fort of  others;  that  as  both  her  uncle  and  aunt  had  ex- 
pressed sorrow  to  be  obliged  to  disappoint  her,  common 
generosity  required  her  to  make  as  light  of  that  disap- 
pointment as  possible.  Other  thoughts  of  a  similar  kind 
— other  instances  of  Marian's  want  of  consideration  for 
others — came  tlironging  into  her  mind,  making  her  feel 
hot  and  uncomfortable,  as  if  she  were  guilty  of  treason 
against  her  sister,  and  effectually  banishing  sleep.  Again 
and  again  she  resolutely  closed  her  eyes,  and  resolved  to 
think  no  more.  But  the  slightest  movement  of  Marian's 
caused  her  to  start,  and  open  tlicm  again,  wide  awake 
and  watchful,  to  see  if  she  were  going  to  give  up  her 
melancholy  idleness,  and  take  some  occupation. 
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So  the  time  passed  slowly  and  tediously  away.  Marian's 
shadow  was  growing  dim  and  indistinct,  in  the  rapid 
darkening  of  the  fire,  which  she  was  too  much  abstracted 
to  take  care  to  supply  with  fresh  coal.  At  last  the  sudden 
fall  of  the  last  cinder  of  any  considerable  size  seemed  to 
arouse  her.  She  gave  a  kind  of  shivering  look  round  the 
dark  room,  rose,  and  without  taking  the  trouble  to  liglit 
the  gas,  which  had  been  put  out  to  promote  Ella's  chance 
of  sleep,  she  began  hastily  to  prepare  for  bed. 

As  she  crept  softly  in  beside  Ella,  Ella  turned  her  face 
to  the  other  side  to  hide  her  wakefulness.  But  the  long 
watching  had  made  her  feverish  and  restless.  A  slight 
movement  soon  aroused  Marian's  suspicions  —  aroused 
them  all  the  more,  that  it  was  too  cautious  and  subdued 
to  be  the  movement  of  a  sleeper.  Marian  put  out  her 
hand  and  touched  Ella  gently.  Involuntarily,  Ella 
started,  and  confirmed  the  suspicion.  Marian  raised 
herself  upon  her  elbow,  and  l)ent  over  her  sister.  Ella 
would  not  allow  herself  to  make  the  slightest  sign  of  con- 
sciousness. ]'ut  presently  the  low,  whispered  question 
came — "Arc  you  asleep,  dearT'  And  Ella's  truthfulness 
would  not  admit  of  even  a  silent  fliL-^ehood.  She  was 
forced  to  admit  she  was  not. 

'•And  have  you  not  liecn  asleep?"'  was  the  next 
an.xious  question,  to  be  answered  by  a  \<txy  reluctant, 
"  Not  yet." 

*'  What  is  wrong,  darling  ?'  Marian  i)ursued  anxiously. 
'■  Are  you  ill  \  Are  you  in  pain,  my  own  precious  picco- 
lina?     Does  your  head  ache  /"' 

'J'he  great  tenderness  of  her  tones  was  too  much  for 
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Ella,  worn  out  with  long  wakefulness,  and  with  the  an- 
noyances of  the  evening.  She  could  not  keep  back  a 
few  tears,  and  their  presence  was  betrayed  to  Marian  by 
the  trembling  of  her  voice,  as  she  answered  that  she  was 
really  quite  well. 

Marian  took  her  in  her  amis,  and  petted  and  fondled 
her  as  a  mother  might  her  baby,  while  she  eagerly  pressed 
her  to  tell  what  was  wrong,  and  what  had  kept  her  awake. 

"  Nothing,  nothing  in  the  world  except  my  own  folly," 
Ella  asserted  more  cheerily.  "  I  was  vexed  because  you 
were  unhappy." 

"  Unhappy  !  yes,  indeed  !"  Marian  began  with  a  sigh, 
but  checked  her  complaint  instantly  for  Ella's  sake. 
"  And  was  that  really  all,  my  dear,  tender-hearted  little 
woman?" 

Again  Ella's  truthfulness  compelled  her  to  admit  that 
Marian's  unhappiness  was  not  the  only  cause  of  her 
wakefulness. 

"  I  was  afraid,  too,  that  you  were — were  not  quite 
right,"  she  said  timidly,  and  hesitating. 

"  Did  you  think  that  I  ought  to  liave  submitted  with- 
out a  murmur  to  such  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  dicta- 
tion ]"  Marian  asked  a  little  warmly;  and  there  was  a 
momentary,  involuntary  relaxation  of  tlie  arm  that  was 
round  Ella.  It  was  only  momentary,  however.  Anxiety 
for  her  precious  charge  smothered  every  harsher  feeling, 
and  before  Ella  had  time  to  answer,  Marian  had  again 
drawn  her  closer  to  her,  and,  kissing  her  fondly,  said — 

"  But  never  mind  now,  darling.  You  must  go  to  sleep. 
Shall   I  gel  up,  and   read  you  to  sleep  ?     Your  skin," 
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lightly  laying  her  hand  upon  her  forehead,  "  is  hot  and 
dry.  You  must  get  to  sleep  at  once,  or  you  will  be  ill 
again.     I  must  read  you  to  sleep." 

"  No,  no  indeed,"  Ella  cried,  laughing  quite  cheerfully, 
and  feeling  much  relieved  that  slie  had  told  Marian 
exactly  what  she  thought,  without  making  any  coldness 
between  them.  "  Lie  still,  and  I  shall  sleep  much  sooner. 
Why,  Marian,  how  could  I  sleep  with  you  sitting  up, 
awake  and  cold,  to  read  to  me?" 

"  I  shall  sing  dear  mamma's  hymn,  then,"  said  Marian ; 
and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  began,  in  a  low, 
soothing  tone,  to  sing,  or  rather  to  chant,  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm,  to  a  wild,  irregular  melody  she  had  learned 
in  Switzerland. 

The  words  and  music  were  inexpressibly  soothing. 
Ella  forced  herself  to  be  still,  for  Marian's  comfort ;  and 
as  restlessness  only  increases  with  its  indulgence,  she  was 
rewarded  by  the  gradual  departure  of  every  desire  to 
move  about  or  turn,  and  very  soon  fell  into  a  sound  and 
refreshing  slcc[). 

Marian  lay  longer  awake.  She  recalled  Ella's  implied 
censure,  which  made  all  the  more  impression  on  her, 
that  Ella  was  so  seldom  inclined  to  sec  any  fault  in  her 
idolised  sister.  She  tried  at  fir>t  to  defend  her  discon- 
tent, and  to  call  up  every  reason  that  might  justify  it. 
But  her  conscience  had  been  too  lately  enlightened  on 
matters  of  this  very  kind,  to  admit  of  her  succeeding  : 
and  she  was  at  last  glad  to  purchase  peace  of  mind  by  a 
l)romise  to  herself,  that  she  sliould  not  say  another  com- 
plaining v.ord  upon  the  subject 
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So  far  she  kept  her  word.  But  the  next  day  found 
her  listless,  dispirited,  indifferent,  and  uninterested  in  all 
their  usual  occupations,  and  evidently  determined  to  feel 
herself  an  ill-used  member  of  society. 

Ella  resolved  to  try  again  to  awaken  a  little  interest 
in  Anne,  about  whom  she  was  herself  much  concerned. 
Marian  listened  to  her  remarks  with  rather  more  appear- 
ance of  interest  than  on  the  preceding  night,  but  still 
seemed  unconscious  that  Anne  had  any  claim  to  her 
attention  or  sympathy. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  there  was  really  any- 
thing wrong,"  she  said  rather  indifferently.  "  But  really 
she  is  so  quiet  and  reserved,  I  don't  see  how' we  can  find 
out  what  it  is,  or  can  help  her  in  any  way." 

"But  we  ought  to  try  to  do  it,"  Ella  persisted  very 
earnestly.  "Anne  is  so  friendless.  We  ought  to  be  her 
friends  as  much  as  we  can." 

"  I  do  not  feel  the  obligation  so  much  as  you  do," 
Marian  replied.  "  She  has  her  uncle  to  advise  her. 
And  really,  when  she  chooses  to  be  so  cold  and  stiff, 
what  can  one  do  1  How  can  one  feel  nuich  interest  in 
her]" 

"  Ah  !  but  remember  what  a  desolate,  loveless  life  liers 
has  been,"  Ella  pleaded.  "  How  could  she  help  grow- 
ing up  cold  and  silent,  when  she  never  Iiad  any  one  to 
be  kind  to  her,  or  to  care  how  she  felt  \  Indeed, 
Marian,  Anne  has  great  need  of  sympathy  and  kindness, 
to  keep  her  heart  from  getting  quite  cold  and  hard. 
And  then,  when  you  wish  so  much  to  have  some  one  to 
whom  you  can  be  useful  and  do  good,  why  not  take  her  ? " 
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Marian  looked  a  little  startled  at  the  home-thrust,  ])iit 
answered,  rather  fretfully,  that  really  Anne  was  so  inap- 
proachable, it  was  impossible  to  make  anything  of  hex. 

Poor  Marian  !  She  did  not  reflect  how  great  was  the 
likelihood  that,  in  her  longed-for  district,  she  might  have 
met  with  many  as  unapproachable  as  Anne.  To  her 
imagination,  the  people  of  whom  she  had  wished  to  take 
charge  were  all  model  poor; — ignorant,  untaught,  to  be 
sure,  but  so  willing  to  learn,  so  grateful  for  instruction, 
and,  above  all,  so  enraptured  with  herself  and  her  teach- 
ing. 

Ella's  remark  did  some  good.  It  made  Marian  see 
the  selfwill,  if  noi  selfseeking,  that  had  lurked  in  her 
desire  to  serve  God, — made  her  feel  that,  unless  the 
service  were  of  her  own  choice,  she  did  not  care  to  take 
it  up.  The  conviction  was  all  the  more  humbling,  that 
she  had  so  lately  resolved  to  be  docile  and  submissive 
in  yielding  herself  entirely  to  God's  teaching  and  guid- 
ance, and  had  been  so  confident  of  lier  power  to  keep 
the  resolution-.  Hut  if  it  humbled,  it  at  the  same  time 
softened  her,  and  did  her  good,  making  her  more  jealous 
over  herself,  more  watchfld  to  take  up  every  duty  that 
came  in  her  way,  without  too  niucli  concerning  herself 
as  to  whether  it  were  easy  or  difficult,  pleasant  or  other- 
wise. 

As  regarded  Anne,  hou'ever,  little  jirogress  had  been 
made  in  Ella's  design  of  making  Marian  feel  interested 
in  her.  Marian  had  taken  almost  a  dislike  to  Anne, 
fjecause  she  was  so  diffcrer.t  from  wliat  she  had  expcctc>l 
♦o  find  her,  because  she  had  been  disappointed  in  her. 
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Slie  could  find  no  fault  with  her  performance  of  her 
duties,  and  was  glad  to  have  an  assistant  in  her  attend- 
ance upon  Ella,  who  could  make  Ella  so  comfortable, 
and  give  herself  so  little  trouble  in  teachmg  or  directing. 
But  she  considered  her  a  most  uninteresting  person,  one 
who  was  so  cold  and  stift"  in  manner,  that  she  did  no*" 
deserve  any  kindness  or  consideration.  Now  and  th<rr., 
when  her  new  sense  of  duty  pressed  upon  her  more  than 
usual,  she  would  make  an  effort  to  draw  Anne  into  con- 
versation, would  ask  a  question  or  two,  or  proffer  a  little 
information ;  but  on  such  occasions  she  spoke  constrain- 
edly. Of  course  she  was  answered  constrainedly.  Anne 
said  not  a  word  more  than  was  necessary;  and  so  the 
matter  dropped.  And  Marian  would  go  away  more. 
satisfied  than  ever,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  made  of 
Anne,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  try. 

Ella  seeing  her  efibrts  fruitless  to  induce  IMarian  to 
work  for  Anne's  good  or  happiness,  felt  it  all  the  more 
incumbent  upon  her  to  do  what  she  could.  She  watched 
earnestly  for  every  opportunity  of  making  her  feel  that 
she  was  interested  in  her,  and  in  all  Iier  concerns;  was 
careful  to  have  something  kind  and  pleasant  to  say  to 
Anne  every  tinie  they  were  brought  together,  and  took 
pains  to  show  that  she  gave  her  credit  for  being  inter- 
ested in  them,  by  gi\  ing  her  information  about  all  their 
little  concerns,  telling  her  when  they  heard  from  Frank, 
what  lie  was  about,  how  he  liked  the  prosi)ect  of  going 
to  Loi;.ion,  and  so  on,  and  spe;!kii)g  freely  of  her  own 
feelings  of  pleasure  in  ^looking  forward  to  spending  the 
summer  at  Ualnachin.    Siie  did  not  iruL  much  encourage- 
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ment  to  continue  such  communications.  Anne  was, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  communicative  to  her  than  to 
Marian,  but  not  much.  Ella's  questions  about  Anne's 
uncle,  aunt,  and  cousins,  were  more  heartily  put  than 
Marian's,  and  Anne  answered  them  more  frankly.  But 
even  to  Ella  she  never  volunteered  any  remark  either 
about  herself,  or  about  any  one  else.  Ella  miglit  have 
been  discouraged  by  such  persistent  reserve,  but  she 
took  care  not  to  be  so,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  she  did 
not  think  about  discouragement  She  thought  that  so 
long  as  Anne  was  her  servant,  it  was  her  duly  to  make 
the  task  of  serving  as  pleasant  as  possible,  and  that  so 
long  as  Anne  was  brouglit  into  daily  communication  with 
her,  it  was  her  duty  to  do  her  what  good  she  could. 
And  so  she  set  herself  earnestly  and  steadily  to  do  the 
duty  every  time  it  arose,  and  was  willing  to  leave  God 
to  give  her  what  fruits  of  her  efforts  He  thought  fit. 

And  the  fruit  was  given,  although  for  a  time  Ella  did 
not  see  it.  Not  one  of  Ella's  gentle  words,  or  kind, 
pleasant  looks,  had  fallen  without  effect.  Anne  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  for  her  helpless  charge  a  warm  interest — 
more  than  interest — an  affection,  which  was  a  real  good 
and  happiness  to  her  poor,  starved  heart.  She  was  not 
by  nature  cold  or  hard,  but  the  greater  part  of  her  life 
had  been  spent  with  those  wlio  were  so.  She  had  enjoyed 
few  opportunities  of  exercising  tlie  better  feelings  of  her 
heart,  and  they  were  torpid,  and  difficult  to  arouse, 
although  not  dead.  In  her  first  jjlace  lier  mistresses  had 
been  reasonable,  and  even,  after  their  fashion,  kind,  but 
they  looked  upon  their  ser\ants  more  as  macliines  than 
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as  women,  with  warm,  susceptible  hearts  like  their  own. 
They  had  never  felt  much  interest  in  Anne,  and  she  had 
felt  none  in  them.  She  had  been  a  good  servant  to 
them,  because  it  was  her  nature  to  do  well  whatever  she 
undertook,  and  because  she  was  too  proud  to  like  to  be 
found  fiult  with.  But  she  had  felt  very  little  concern  as 
to  the  pleasure  or  comfort  she  might  give  them.  At  first 
her  service  to  Marian  and  Ella  had  been  of  the  same 
mechanical,  heartless  kind;  but  for  some  time  past  a  real, 
earnest  desire  to  make  Ella  comfortable,  to  relieve  her 
pain,  to  give  her  ease  or  pleasure,  at  the  expense  of  any 
trouble  to  herself,  had  taken  the  place  of  her  former  cold 
and  uninterested  discharge  of  her  duty,  and  the  difference 
to  her  own  happiness  between  the  two  ways  of  doing  the 
work  was  greater  than  she  could  understand. 

She  was  beginning,  too,  to  take  real  pleasure  in  those 
little  talks  with  Ella  which  had  at  first  been  rather  a 
burden  to  her.  And  although  she  could  not  yet  bring 
herself  to  open  her  heart  to  her  young  mistress,  or  to  tell 
her  the  various  troubles  which  were  oppressing  her,  she 
felt  that  it  was  a  comfort  to  know  that  there  was  one 
j)crson  in  the  world  who  would  be  ready  to  be  interested 
in  her,  and  to  feel  for  her  anxieties  and  vexations,  when- 
e\cr  slie  could  make  up  her  mind  to  reveal  tliem. 

That  she  had  such  anxieties  and  vexations  was  be- 
coming increasingly  evident  to  Ella.  But  as  yet  she  had 
failed  in  ever}'  gentle  attempt  to  gain  her  confidence,  and 
could  only  hope  to  be  more  successful  by  and  by. 


CHAPTER  X. 


ANNE'S   TROUBLES. 


ATTERS  were  in  this  state,  when  one  forenoon, 
early  in  March,  Mrs  Hamilton  came  into  the 
sisters'  room  at  an  unusual  hour,  and  in  an  un- 
usual state  of  perturbation.  She  made  a  very  elaborate 
effort  to  appear  composed  and  indifferent,  asked  after 
Ella's  headache,  and  about  the  progress  of  Marian's  pic- 
ture, as  if  to  get  information  upon  these  points  had  been 
the  one  object  of  her  visit.  But  there  was  an  expression 
of  annoyance  and  perplexity  in  her  face,  and  a  kind  of 
tremor  in  her  voice,  which  betrayed  that  something  far 
more  important  filled  her  mind. 

Marian  was  too  much  occupied  with  her  i)ainting  to 
observe  this  agitation.  But  Ella  did,  and  she  watched 
her  auiU  witli  the  trembling  earnestness  of  one  who  ex- 
])ects  and  dreads  to  hear  evil  tidings. 

After  a  few  minutes'  trifling  conversation,  Mrs  Hamil- 
ton rose,  and  in  a  manner  she  strove  hard  to  render 
careless  and  easy,  asked  Marian  to  come  with  lier  to  the 
drawing  rocm  for  a  few  minutes,  as  she  wished  to  consult 
h:':  upon  a  small  j'iece  of  ])r.siness.     The  verj'  emj^hasis 
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she  laid  upon  the  word  "  small "  excited  Ella's  fears  the 
more,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  Mrs  Hamilton's  arm, 
she  tremblingly  asked  if  there  were  any  bad  news  which 
they  were  trying  to  conceal  from  her. 

Ella's  anxious  question  at  once  attracted  IMarian's 
attention.  She  looked  up,  and  for  the  first  time  ob- 
served that  agitation  in  Mrs  Hamilton  which  had  so 
alarmed  Ella. 

"  There  is  something  wrong,"  she  cried  instantly. 
«  Oh,  is  it  about  Frank  V 

"  About  Frank,  my  dear  ! "  Mrs  Hamilton  said, 
evidently  much  relieved  that  their  anxiety  had  taken 
that  direction.  "  I  know  nothing  about  Frank  except 
what  you  told  me  out  of  his  last  letter,  and  that,  you 
know,  was  good.  Ella  is  frightening  herself  without 
cause.  I  only  wish  to  get  through  a  little  matter  of 
business  with  you,  that  is  all,"  and  she  again  turned  to 
leave  the  room. 

"  But  it  is  painful  business,"  Ella  persisted,  still  de- 
taining her,  and  speaking  very  pleadingly.  "  Pray  tell 
us  at  once — tell  me  at  once.     It  would  be  far  better." 

Mrs  Hamilton  hesitated,  and  seemed  inclined  to  refuse. 
Ella  looked  appealingly  to  Marian,  who  promptly  inter- 
fered. 

"  Indeed,  Aunt  Emma,"  she  said,  "  if  tlie  business 
concerns  Ella,  and  is  likely  to  give  licr  pain,  it  is  far 
better  to  tell  h.cr  at  once.  Unless  you  can  assure  her 
her  fears  are  entirely  groundless,  she  must  sufTcr  much 
from  suspense  while  we  a^'c  away,  and  that  could  prove 
no  good   ureijaration   for  any  pain  she  may  be  called 
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upon  to  bear.  Look  at  her,  and  see  how  the  anxiety 
tries  her." 

Mrs  Hamilton  did  look  at  Ella,  and  could  not  resist 
the  earnest  entreaty  in  her  eyes.  She  sat  down  again, 
and  began  trying  to  speak  carelessly,  but  evidently  a 
good  deal  annoyed,  and  uncertain  what  to  say. 

"  Why,  my  dears,  there  is  really  nothing  worth  making 
a  mystery  about,"  she  said,  with  an  awkward  little  laugh, 
as  if  she  felt  that  she  had  placed  herself  in  a  false  posi- 
tion. "I  only  wished  to  say  to  Marian  that  I  do  not  think 
your  girl  Anne  is  at  all  suited  for  her  situation,  and  that 
I  think  we  ought  to  give  her  warning,  a  month's  wages, 
and  send  her  back  to  her  friends  at  once." 

"Oh,  but  indeed  she  suits  us  admirably,"'  Marian 
answered.  '*  I  don't  like  her  particularly,  but  Ella  does, 
and  that  is  the  most  important  point.  She  suits  Ella 
exceedingly  well.     Ella  would  be  sorry  to  part  with  her." 

"  Indeed,  indeed  I  should,"  Ella  said  eagerly,  "  both 
for  her  own  sake  and  for  dear  old  Elsie'.s." 

"Ah!  that  was  what  I  feared,"  Mrs  Hamilton  said, 
in  a  tone  of  much  vexation.  "  I  ihouglit  you  might  be 
unwilling  to  part  with  her.  That  was  why  I  wished  to 
settle  the  matter  with  Marian  alone." 

"But,  dear  .'Vunt  Emma,  why  arc  you  so  anxious  that 
y*c  should  send  Anne  away?"  VWx  asked  anxiously. 

"  Because — because — oh,  in  short,  bt-cause  I  don't 
think  she  suits  you,"  Mrs  Hamilton  answered,  em- 
barrassed. She  gave  a  significant  look  at  Marian,  in- 
tended to  convey  that  slie  could  say  more,  but  did  not, 
for  Ella's  sake. 
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Marian  again  interposed  in  her  own  peculiar  way — ■ 
more  decided  than  respectful. 

'•  Indeed,  aunt,  you  cannot  deceive  Ella.  She  is  not 
so  stupid  as  to  suppose  that  you  could  be  so  much 
annoyed  and  agitated,  as  she  sees  you  are,  about  such  a 
simple  question  as  Anne's  fitness  or  unfitness  for  her 
place.  There  is  something  disagreeable  about  the  busi- 
ness. Ella  must  know  it  sooner  or  later,  and  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  tell  her  at  once." 

"  Ah  !  yes,  pray  do,  Aunt  Emma.  You  do  not  know 
how  anxious  I  am.  Pray,  pray  tell  me  !"  Ella  pleaded 
again. 

And  Mrs  Hamilton  again  found  herself  unable  to 
re.sist  the  wistful,  anxious  look  of  those  pleading  eyes. 
She  began  reluctantly,  and  with  hesitation,  to  tell  her 
storv'.  At  first  she  was  cautious  and  mysterious  as  to 
the  source  of  her  information,  but  as,  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
cussion, she  soon  let  slip  the  name  of  her  informant,  I 
consider  myself  at  liberty  to  reveal  it  from  the  beginning, 
and  to  tell  the  whole  story  more  plainly  and  connectedly 
than  Mrs  Hamilton  did. 

Mrs  Hamilton  and  her  daughters  had  a  lady's  maid 
who  had  been  with  them  for  some  time.  Ellen  Gibson, 
or,  as  she  liked  best  to  be  called,  Gibson,  was  a  clever, 
active,  pleasant-spoken  girl,  a  great  favourite  with  her 
ladies,  both  young  and  old,  but  not  mucli  liked  by  her 
fellow-servants.  She  was  not  an  ill-natured  girl,  but  had 
that  over-estimate  of  her  own  merits,  and  tliat  excessive 
jealousy  of  any  rival,  which  often  produced  envy  aijd 
malice.     She  was  naturally  inclined  to  take  up  a  pre* 
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judice  against  any  one  who  was  unlike  herself,  or  who 
happened,  however  innocently,  to  come  between  her 
and  any  of  her  cherished  plans  or  wishes. 

When  first  the  orphans  came  to  Moray  Place,  she  had 
been  most  kind  in  her  services  to  tliem ;  and  when  the 
question  was  mooted  of  their  having  a  servant  for  them- 
selves, she  openly  declared  her  opinion  that  it  was  un- 
necessary. The  duties  of  her  situation  were  not  heavy, 
as  the  young  ladies  required  little  personal  attendance ; 
she  Hked  to  have  a  good  deal  to  do,  both  because  she 
was  by  nature  an  active  girl,  who  was  fond  of  a  little 
bustle  and  hurry,  and  because  she  greatly  enjoyed  the 
praise  she  gained  by  her  successful  performance  of  many 
and  apparently  conflicting  duties.  She  particularly  liked 
to  wait  upon  Ella,  who  was  always  so  kind  and  gentle, 
seemed  fully  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  every  service 
rendered  to  her,  and  was  earnestly  grateful  for  it;  so  that, 
altogether,  the  decision  to  engage  a  servant  for  the  two 
sisters  was  not  quite  agreeable  to  Gibson.  She  proposed 
to  Mrs  Hamilton  that  they  should  get  a  young  girl  to  be 
under  her,  who  could  take  the  simpler  parts  of  her  work, 
so  as  to  leave  Gibson  free  to  give  what  i)ersonal  attend- 
ance was  required  to  all  the  ladies.  But  Mrs  Hamilton 
was,  as  we  know,  anxious  that  her  nieces  should  have 
the  comfort  of  an  attendant  exclusively  their  own.  Be- 
sides, Marian  and  l''.lla  had  by  tliat  time  heard  of  .\nne ; 
so  Gibson's  plan  was  rejected — and  even  this  disapijoint- 
ment  prepared  her  to  di.slike  her  new  fellow  -  servant. 
^\hen  she  came  to  understand  the  cause  of  Anne's  elec- 
tion, this  dislike  increased.     She  had  no  fancy,  she  said. 
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for  old  servants,  or  the  friends  of  old  servants,  coming 
about  a  place.  They  were  sure  to  be  too  much  made 
of.  The  ladies  had  taken  such  a  ridiculous  interest  in 
this  girl  before  they  had  ever  seen  her,  that  of  course 
everything  she  did  would  be  perfect,  and  no  one  else 
would  have  any  chance  of  being  cared  for,  or  thought 
anything  of  beside  her. 

Anne's  appearance  and  manners  were  not  calculated 
to  conciliate.  Gibson  had  resolved  to  be  very  conde- 
scending in  welcoming  her  to  her  new  home,  and  in- 
stnicting  her  in  her  new  duties.  But  Anne  was  not 
one  to  whom  it  was  easy  to  be  condescending,  not  one 
wlio  required  much  instruction.  Gibson  called  her 
quietness  and  reserve  pride,  and  spoke  of  her  to  her 
fellow -servants  as  a  stiff,  set-up  piece  of  goods,  Avho 
tiiought  herself  above  her  place,  and  above  her  com- 
panions, and  with  whom  it  was  impossible  to  get  on. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  Anne  should  share  Gibson's 
room,  and  as  she  had  no  taste  for  the  gossip  in  which 
the  other  delighted,  and  at  all  times  prefen-ed  silence  to 
talking,  Gibson  found  her  company  very  irksome,  and 
disliked  her  more  every  week  they  were  together. 

From  disliking,  she  went  on  to  wishing  to  get  rid  ot 
her.  She  began  to  watch  her  closely,  hoi)ing  to  find 
some  cause  of  accusation  against  her.  She  had  really 
taught  herself  to  think  that  the  reserve  she  so  much 
disliked  was  a  suspicious  feature  of  cliaracter,  and  that 
regard  for  her  mistress  required  she  sliould  keep  a  keen 
look-out  upon  one  who  could  not  be  so  very  silent  unless 
she  had  something  to  conceal.   The  results  of  this  watch- 
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ing  she  had  revealed  to  Mrs  Hamilton  that  morning,  and 
they  did  seem  rather  formidable.     To  do  Gibson  justice, 
she  had  not  actually  invented  anything,  although  she  had 
allowed  her  imagination  and  suspicions  rather  too  free- 
play. 

She  had,  she  told  Mrs  Hamilton,  soon  began  to  sus- 
pect that  Anne  was  not  what  her  young  ladies  believed 
her  to  be.  She  had  soon  begun  to  miss  little  things  in 
a  very  unaccountr.ble  way.  Now  it  was  a  silver  thimble 
that  went  astray,  again  a  little  brooch,  and  again  a  silk 
neckerchief.  And  a  week  or  two  after  their  disappear- 
ance she  had  seen  the  same,  or  most  suspiciously  similar 
articles,  in  Anne's  possession. 

"  Well,"  Manan  said  very  decidedly,  "  I  am  sure  Gib- 
son must  have  been  mistaken  there.  Even  thougli  Anne 
were  as  dishonest  as  (Gibson  supposes,  she  is  far  too 
clever  and  shrewd  to  display  stolen  articles  before  the 
person  from  wliom  she  had  stolen  them.'' 

"Well,  my  dear,  Gibson  said  nothing  to  Anne  about 
tliese  trillcs;  tried,  as  she  said,  not  to  think  that  they  had 
been  stolen.  I'ut  after  a  time,  when  she  missed  a  valu- 
able piece  of  lace  belonging  to  me,  and  a  ribbon  belong- 
ing to  lulith,  she  thought  it  was  time  to  make  a  stir.  .So 
she  said  very  jilainly  before  Anne,  that  she  knew  the 
things  could  not  be  lost,  tliat  she  was  determined  never 
to  rest  until  they  were  found,  and  that  if  they  did  not 
make  their  appearance  before  next  morning,  she  was 
determined  to  let  her  master  and  mistress  know,  and 
they  could  take  what  steps  in  the  matter  they  thought  fit. 
'i'hat  vcr)'  afternoon  Anne  produced  the  missing  articles, 
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professing  to  have  found  them  in  a  drawer  of  Gibson's, 
which  the  latter  said  she  had  searched  until  she  knew 
there  could  not  be  even  a  minikin  pin  in  it  that  she  had 
not  seen." 

"  That  is  assertion  against  assertion,"  Marian  drily- 
remarked.  "And  you  know  Gibson  was  rather  famous 
for  mislaying  things  before  poor  Anne  came  to  bear  the 
burden  of  her  losses." 

;Mrs  Hamilton  took  no  notice  of  the  interruption,  but 
went  on  to  say  that  Gibson's  suspicions  had  next  been 
aroused  by  finding  out  that  Anne  did  not  always  go  to 
her  uncle's  house  when  she  asked  leave  to  get  out  for 
that  purpose.  * 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Aunt  Emma,"  Marian  again  inter- 
posed; "  but  you  must  recollect  it  was  always  through  me 
that  Anne  applied  for  your  permission  to  go  out,  and  I 
do  not  remember  her  having  in  a  single  instance  specified 
where  she  meant  to  go.  She  is  not  at  all  communicative 
of  her  plans  or  wishes.  Her  request  was  always  simply 
for  leave  to  go  out  for  an  hour  or  two." 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear,  Gibson  may  have  been  mistaken 
as  to  the  deception  practised  in  these  cases;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, there  seems  to  have  been  no  mistake  as  to  the 
places  she  went  to.  Twice  over  Gibson  followed  her  to 
some  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  town,  and  saw  her  go  into 
miserable,  dh'ty  houses,  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  quite 
at  home  among  them.  And  another  time  she  came  upon 
her  unexpectedly  in  earnest  conversation  with  a  woman 
whom  Gibson  knew  by  siglit  to  bear  a  very  doubtful 
character ;  she  keeps  a  kind  of  r%nster  for  servants  of 
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an  inferior  class,  but  is  a  woman  with  whom  no  respect- 
able girl  would  be  seen  in  company.  Anne  was  talking 
to  her  very  earnestly  when  Gibson  came  up ;  seemed 
startled  and  confused  wl'.en  she  recognised  Gibson,  and 
walked  on  quickly  without  waiting  to  speak  to  her. 

"  But  that  is  not  the  worst,"  Mrs  Hamilton  continued, 
after  a  pause,  speaking  rapidly,  even  breathlessly,  as  if 
anxious  to  get  over  a  distressing  task.  "One  night, 
about  a  week  ago,  Gibson  had  been  out  to  see  a  friend. 
She  had  been  unavoidably  detained,  and  was  hurrying 
home  through  some  back  streets  afraid  of  being  too  late 
for  me,  when,  as  she  passed  a  house  of — of — known  bad 
character,  the  door  opened,  and  Anne  came  out,  ran 
down  the  steps,  and  along  the  street  so  fast  that  Gibson 
could  not  overtake  her." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Ella,  in  great  distress,  "  there  must  have 
been  some  mistake.  In  so  great  a  hurry  Gibson  might 
easily  be  mistaken." 

"  No,  my  dear,"  Mrs  Hamilton  said  gently,  as  if  really 
very  sorry  to  give  her  jiain.  *'  There  could  be  no  mis- 
take. There  was  a  lamp  opposite  the  door.  Its  light 
fell  full  upon  Anne's  Aice,  and  although  Gibson  could 
not  overtake  Anne,  she  kept  her  in  sight;  saw  her  enter 
this  house,  and  found  her  taking  off  her  bonnet  and  cloak 
when  she  came  up-stairs.  But  there  is  more  still  to  tell. 
Only,"  drawing  a  long  Iircath,  and  looking  really  agitated, 
"  I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  it.  (iibson  passed  a  wretched 
week,  she  said,  doubling  and  questioning  with  herself 
what  she  ought  to  do,  fearing  that  it  was  her  duty  to  tell 
•nc  all,  and  yet  so  unwilling  to  destroy  the  poor  girl's 
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character  for  life.  Anne,  in  the  mean  time,  seemed  most 
utterly  miserable.  Night  after  night,  Gibson  said,  she 
would  remain  up  long  after  every  one  was  in  bed,  sitting 
beside  the  fire,  often  crying  very  silently,  but  very  bit- 
terl)-,  and  often  not  coming  to  bed  until  it  was  nearly 
time  to  rise  for  the  day." 

"  That  Anne  has  lately  been  much  distressed,  I  know," 
said  Ella,  "  but  that  distress  might  quite  well  be  uncon- 
nected with  guilt." 

"  Of  course,  it  might,  my  dear,  but  that  it  was  not,  I 
think,  you  will  soon  be  convinced,"  Mrs  Hamilton  an- 
swered, veiy  sadly.  "  Two  nights  ago,  Gibson  had  lain 
awake  watching  Anne,  and  had  almost  made  up  her  mind 
to  speak  to  her,  and  try  to  get  her  to  confess  what  was 
wrong,  when  Anne  rose  suddenly  from  her  seat,  and 
went  to  the  chest  of  drawers  where  she  keeps  her  clothes. 
Gibson's  curiosity  was  excited;  she  softly  drew  back  the 
curtain  to  see  better,  and,  to  her  extreme  surprise  and 
dismay,  saw  Anne  take  out  of  the  drawer  your  little  sil\"er 
purse,  Ella." 

"  O  Aunt  Emma,  she  must  have  been  mistaken — she 
must  have  fancied  it.  Why,  how  could  she  know  my 
purse?"  Ella  asked,  almost  angril}'. 

"  My  dear  Ella,  you  know  how  peculiar  your  purse 
is.  I  never  saw  one  like  it.  Gibson  says  that  you 
showed  it  to  her  one  day  when  you  saw  her  glancing 
curiously  at  it,  and  that  you  explained  to  her  how  it  was 
opened." 

Ella  could  not  deny  this.  Her  purse  was  a  very  pecu- 
liar one.     It  liad  been  given  to  her  by  her  father,  who 
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had  been  struck  with  its  beauty  when  he  had  seen  it  in 
a  shop  in  Florence.  It  was  made  of  small  silver  links, 
in  shape  more  like  a  very  miniature  casket  than  a  purse, 
and  had  a  solid  lid,  which  was  fastened  by  a  clasp  of 
peculiar  mechanism.  Ella's  heart  sunk  as  she  realised 
the  improbability  of  Gibson's  mistaking  any  other  purse 
for  hers.     Mrs  Hamilton  went  on. 

"  Gibson  saw  Anne  count  the  money  in  the  purse,  close 
it,  lay  it  aside  in  the  drawer,  and  stand  for  a  few  minutes 
in  deep  thought.  And  when  she  turned  round  again, 
the  expression  of  her  face  was  quite  changed.  She 
looked,  Gibson  said,  like  one  who  had  made  up  her 
mind  what  to  do,  and  was  going  to  cast  all  care  away. 
Gibson  felt  at  last  that  it  must  be  her  duty  to  tell  me  all, 
and  she  would  have  done  so  yesterday,  if  it  had  not  been 
that  you  had  such  a  bad  headache,  and  she  feared  to 
distress  you,  or  Marian,  while  she  was  uneasy  about  you. 
In  the  evening,  as  you  may  remember,  Marian,  you  went 
up  to  their  room  to  tell  Anne  that  Ella  was  so  much 
better,  tliat  you  saw  no  reason  why  Anne  should  not  go 
out,  as  she  had  been  allowed  by  me  to  do.  And  you 
gave  her  from  Ella  a  message  to  Ann«'s  uncle.  An  hour 
or  so  after  this,  as  Gibson  was  coming  home,  after  taking 
a  note  of  Louisa's  to  Ilcriot  Row,  she  saw  Anne  conic 
up  the  area  stair,  and  turn  in  the  different  direction  from 
the  way  to  her  uncle's.  Gibson  thought  that,  after  what 
she  had  seen  the  night  before,  she  ought  to  follow  hcr^ 
and  was  all  the  more  determined  to  do  so,  because,  as 
.•\nne  went  out  of  the  area  gate,  her  dress  caught  on  tlic 
railings,  and  as  she  put  back  her  hand  to  free  it,  Gibsou 
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caught  the  glitter  of  the  little  silver  purse,  half  hidden  by 
her  fingers. 

"  Anne  went  straight  up  to  George  Street.  It  was 
getting  late,  ar.d  most  of  the  shops  were  shut.  She 
passed  Milman's,  the  silk-mercer's,  which  was  still  lighted 
up.  She  looked  into  it  as  she  passed,  and  after  going 
on  a  door  or  two  farther,  turned  so  suddenly  that  Gibson 
had  to  hide  in  a  doorway  to  avoid  being  seen." 

"  We  are  really  much  obliged  to  Gibson  for  taking  so 
much  trouble  to  act  the  spy  upon  our  servant,"  Marian 
said,  sarcastically. 

"  I  do  not  say  slie  was  right,  my  dear,"  Mrs  Hamil- 
ton answered;  "  but  she  felt  that  matters  were  getting  so 
serious,  that  I  ought  to  be  told  of  them,  and  she  wished 
to  make  sure  before  she  spoke.  Anne  passed  Milman's, 
went  a  few  steps  beyond  it,  and  turned  again,  looking 
in,  in  the  same  way  as  she  repassed  the  door.  Gibson 
fancied  that  she  might  have  stolen  the  money  for  the 
sake  of  a  piece  of  dress  upon  which  she  had  set  her  heart. 
But  the  people  began  to  put  up  the  shutters,  and  to  turn 
out  the  gas,  and  still  Anne  only  passed  and  repassed  the 
door,  and  seemed  to  have  no  thought  of  going  in.  The 
shopmen  came  out  in  twos  and  threes,  and  Anne  stood 
still  and  watched,  until  at  last  one  came  out  alone.  He 
stood  a  minute  looking  round,  as  if  he  expected  to  see 
some  one.  Anne  stepped  forward,  and  said  a  name  in 
a  low,  agitated  voice.  He  turned  to  her,  took  her  hand, 
tlrew  it  within  his  arm,  and  they  walked  away  together. 
Gibson  thought  that  there  had  plainly  been  an  arrange- 
ment to  meet.     They  crossed  to  the  quieter  side  of  the 
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street,  and  Gibson  crossed  after  thera.  They  were  talk- 
ing very  earnestly,  but  she  was  too  far  off  to  hear  wliat 
they  said.  When  they  came  to  a  very  quiet  part,  they 
stood  still  to  talk,  and  Gibson  stood  still  to  watch.  Pre- 
sently she  saw  Anne  open  up  the  purse.  Gibson  was 
very  anxious  to  see  if  she  took  anything  out  of  it,  or  how 
much.  Slie  went  nearer,  and  distinctly  saw  Anne  take 
out  a  sovereign,  and  give  it  to  the  man,  at  the  same  time 
saying  very  earnestly,  '  And  you  promise  not  to  speak  of 
it.  I  could  not  bear  that  my  uncle  and  aunt  should 
know.'  The  man  looked  suspiciously  at  Gibson,  who 
was  passing  very  near  them,  and  she  thought  it  better  to 
come  home  witiiout  further  delay.  Anne,  she  said,  came 
home  soon  aficiwards,  looking  happier  tlian  she  had 
done  for  many  a  tlay.  A  little  after,  when  Gibson  was 
in  your  room  speaking  to  Louisa  about  her  dress,  slie 
says  Anne  came  in  to  put  you  to  bed,  Ella,  and  told  you 
she  had  given  your  message  to  her  uncle." 

"  No,"  Ella  interrupted  eagerly,  "  she  said  she  had 
sent  it  I  remarked  the  expression  at  the  time,  ami 
wondered  what  she  meant.  I  sec  now.  The  man  she 
met  must  have  been  her  cousin — he  is  a  shopman  of 
Milman's.  Tiiat  is  plain  enough;  she  told  no  false- 
hood." 

"  Eut,  my  dear  I'.lla,  it  signifies  little  whether  she  told 
the  truth  in  this  case  or  not.  It  is  very  evident  tliat  slu- 
is  dishonest,"  Mrs  Hamilton  said,  with  a  slight  smile  at 
l'".lla's  eagerness  to  defend  \\c\  protegee. 

"  I  cannot,  cannot  believe  it.  I  am  sure  there  must 
be  some  mistake,"  Ella  said,  in  great  agitation,     "  Dear 
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Marian,  you  know  where  my  purse  is.  Will  you  see  if 
it'  is  safe  ?" 

Marian  left  the  room,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes 
with  the  purse  in  her  hand.  Ella  looked  triumphantly 
at  her  aunt. 

"Was  the  purse  in  an  open  drawer  1"  Mrs  Hamilton 
asked. 

Marian  said  it  was;  and,  upon  the  further  question  if 
Anne  knew  where  it  was  kept,  Ella  allowed  she  did. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  see  there  is  no  proof  of  inno- 
cence here.  She  might  have  restored  the  purse  after 
taking  from  it  what  she  required." 

"It  would  have  been  a  great  deal  easier  to  have  taken 
what  she  required  out  of  the  purse  at  once,  and  much 
safer  too.  She  might  have  had  plenty  of  opportunities 
to  do  so,  for  we  are  never  in  our  room  in  the  forenoon," 
Marian  remarked.  "  But,  Ella,  do  you  not  know  how 
much  money  you  had  in  your  purse  ? " 

"  No,"  Ella  said,  "  I  do  not." 

"  My  dear,"  remonstrated  Mrs  Hamilton,  "  do  you 
keep  uncounted  money  in  an  open  drawer]  That  is 
very  wrong.    It  is  putting  temptation  in  a  servant's  way." 

EUa  looked  much  distressed.  Marian,  to  defend  her, 
asserted  eagerly  that  Ella  generally  knew  to  a  lialfpenny 
how  much  money  she  ouglit  to  have ;  that  she  was  very 
exact  about  her  accounts.  Ella  explained,  that  she 
knew  .she  had  only  four  shillings  of  her  own. 

"  But,"  she  said,  "  two  days  ago,  I  told  Uncle  Henry 
about  the  poor  organ  man  wJio  nad  been  obliged  to  sell 
his  organ  to  buv  medicine  for  his  sick  wife.     And  when 
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I  told  him  that  we  were  collecting  money  to  buy  him  a 
new  one,  he  said  he  supposed  I  meant  to  beg  from  hirt, 
and  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  where  he  had  a 
quantity  of  loose  silver,  and  said  he  should  give  me  all 
that  he  brought  out  at  the  first  handful,  be  it  copper, 
silver,  or  gold ;  and  he  poured  it  into  my  purse,  which 
was  on  the  table,  and  would  not  allow  me  to  see  how 
much  it  was.  I  meant  to  count  it  afterwards,  but  I 
forgot" 

"  Uncle  Henry  would  know  how  much  he  gave  you," 
said  Marian.  "  There  is  no  gold  here,"  emptying  the 
purse  on  the  table;  "and  if  he  did  give  you  any,  it  must 
have  been  taken  out." 

Ella  said  she  thought  it  was  only  silver.  But  she 
acknowledged  that  there  might  have  been  gold  too,  as 
her  uncle  had  said  copper,  silver,  or  gold. 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  my  dears,"  Mrs  Hamilton  said, 
rising,  "you  must  both  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  get 
Anne  out  of  the  house  Avithout  delay.  I  shall  see  her 
at  once  and  dismiss  her,  and  have  done  with  the  whole 
disagreeable  business." 

"  But,  Aunt  Emma,"  cried  both  the  girls,  "  surely  you 
will  give  Anne  an  opportunity  of  clearing  herself]" 

"  How  can  I  ?  How  can  she  clear  herself?  She  may 
deny  the  whole  cliarge,  of  course;  most  probably  .she 
would;  but  that  would  not  clear  her.  And  what  furtlicr 
could  we  do]  No,  no;  the  best  i)lan  is  to  get  her  quietly 
away,  without  saying  anytliing  more  than  that  she  docs 
not  suit" 

"  But   she   knows   she   docs  suit  us  perfectly  well," 
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Marian  persisted;  "you  cannot  expect  that  she  will  be 
satisfied  with  such  a  reason  for  a  dismissal  so  sudden,,  so 
disgraceful.  And  even  if  she  were,  we  ought  not.  She 
ought  to  be  told  of  every  charge  that  is  brought  against 
licr,  and  allowed  every  opportunity  of  disproving  them." 

*'  O  my  dear  Marian,  you  do  not  know  what  you  pro- 
pose," Mrs  Hamilton  answered  eagerly.  "  You  can- 
not understand  what  an  annoyance  such  a  proceeding 
would  bring  upon  us  all.  If  you  once  enter  upon  such 
matters  at  all,  you  must  go  through  with  them,  and  sift 
the  whole  affair  to  the  very  bottom." 

"  And  that,"  ^Marian  cried  vehemently,  "  is  exactly 
what  ought  to  be  done.  Gibson  ought  to  be  made  to 
bring  forward  her  proofs  before  Anne-  -Anne  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  explain  and  disprove  them  if  she  can." 

"  ]My  dear,  my  dear,"  Mrs  Hamilton  remonstrated, 
almost  fretfully,  "  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  speak- 
ing about.  We  should  be  obliged  to  have  police-officers 
into  the  house,  to  searcli  every  one  of  the  servants'  boxes ; 
we  should  have  examinations,  and  every  kind  of  horror. 
To  accuse  any  one  of  stealing  a  sovereign  is  no  light 
matter." 

"  And  for  that  very  reason  we  should  be  the  more  sure 
of  the  charge  before  we  make  it,"'  Marian  answered  with 
her  usual  decision.  "  Let  the  annoyances  and  horrors 
be  what  they  may,  common  justice  requires  that  the 
matter  be  thoroughly  investigated." 

"  My  dear  Marian,"  Mrs  Hamilton  persisted,  getting 
very  nervous  and  agitated,  "the  thing  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.     I  could  not  bear  it.     To  be  examined  before  the 
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Fiscal,  to  have  police-officers  in  the  house,  and  hnve 
people  gossiping  about  us  and  our  servants,  and  for  our 
household  to  get  the  name  of  being  disorderly,  and  all 
that.  My  dear  Marian,  you  must  say  no  more,  I  really 
have  not  nerves  or  strength  for  such  a  business ;  the  very 
thought  of  it  makes  me  ill." 

"  But  it  ought  to  be  thought  of,"  said  Marian  very 
warmly.  "  Were  the  trouble  and  annoyance  to  us  to  be 
a  thousandfold  greater  than  they  could  be,  they  ought 
never  for  a  moment  to  be  weighed  against  the  blighting 
of  the  poor  girl's  character  for  life." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  blight  her  character,"  Mrs  Hamilton 
said;  "I  don't  intend  to  say  a  word  upon  the  matter  to 
any  one.  I  should  not  even  have  told  you  and  Ella,  had 
you,"  with  a  little  air  of  having  been  ill-used,  *'  been  con- 
tent to  abide  by  my  decision,  without  insisting  upon 
knowing  the  reasons  of  it." 

"But  do  you  suppose  Gibson  will  be  silent?"  Marian 
asked,  a  little  contemptuously. 

"And  at  any  rate.  Aunt  Emma,  taking  the  worst  view  of 
the  case,"  Ella  pleaded  with  more  gentleness  and  respect, 
"  supi)Osing  Anne  to  be  (juitc  as  bad  as  Gih.-ou  thinks, 
she  ought  to  be  told  that  her  fault  has  been  found  out. 
It  is  not  right  to  suffer  her  to  go  on  without  check." 

'•' O  my  dear  Ella,  that  is  all  very  well  to  say;  but 
really  one  must  c:onsidcr  one's  self  sometimes,  and  I 
assure  you,  my  dear,  I  have  no  strength  for  such  scenes. 
I  could  not  stand  them,  and  that  is  the  simple  state  of 
the  case.  It  is  quite  useless  to  talk  about  what  I  c//!;/// 
to  do.     The  only  question  is  what  I  can  do,  and  of  that, 
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I  am  sure.  I  am  the  best  judge.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  understand  how  utterly  weak  and  nervous  I  am," 
and  she  turned  from  them,  and  walked  quickly  out  of 
ihe  room,,  as  if  anxious  to  escape  from  all  further  dis- 
cussion. 

"  O  Marian,  is  there  nothing  to  be  done"?"  Ella  asked 
tearfully,  turning  to  her  sister. 

"Something  must  be  done,"  was  Marian's  decided 
answer.  "And  first,  I  must  learn  from  Uncle  Henry 
how  much  money  he  gave  you." 

"But  he  goes  to  Ealnachin  to-day,"  Ella  suggested 
despondingly.  "And  I  am  sure  we  can  never  persuade 
Aunt  Emma  to  wait  until  we  can  liear  from  him." 

"  He  does  not  go  before  one,"  Marian  said;  "  I  heard 
him  say  so  to  Uncle  James  last  night.  There  is  time  to 
see  him  before  he  starts.  I  shall  go  this  instant,"  and 
without  a  moment's  delay  she  ran  up-stairs,  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  cloak,  and  reached  her  uncle's  lodgings  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 

She  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  her  uncle  at  home, 
only,  unhappily,  he  could  not  give  her  the  satisfaction 
she  wished  for  on  the  question  of  tl^e  amount  of  money 
he  had  given  Ella.  Habitually  careless  about  money 
matters,  it  so  happened  that  just  before  going  to  Moray 
Place  on  that  day,  he  had  received  a  large  surn  from  a 
gentleman  for  whom  he  had  executed  sonic  commissions. 
Eeing  in  haste,  he  had  thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  without 
separating  the  gold  from  the  silver,  and  although  he  did 
not  think  he  had  given  Ella  any  gold,  he  could  not  be 
at  all  sure  that  he  had  not. 
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But  while  Marian  got  little  comfort  from  him  on  this 
particular  point,  she  got  a  great  deal  in  finding  that  he 
most  fully  took  their  view  of  the  matter,  and,  as  was 
often  the  case  with  him,  looking  too  exclusively  to  one 
side  of  the  question,  he  encouraged  Marian  to  a  resist- 
ance of  her  aunt's  opinions  and  authority,  which  was, 
perhaps,  more  determined  than  dutiful. 

Marian  felt  half  afraid  to  tell  Ella  of  the  disappoint- 
ment of  their  hopes.  But  on  her  return  she  found  her 
quite  calm,  and  almost  cheerful.  Ella  had  been  having 
recourse  to  her  usual  relief  for  all  difficulties,  fears,  or 
troubles.-  She  had  been  laying  the  whole  case  before 
the  Lord.  And  although  she  felt  more  deeply  than 
Marian  did  the  sorrow  that  seemed  about  to  fall  on 
their  dear  Elsie's  friend,  her  spirit  was  quiet  and  at  rest; 
while  Marian  v.as  troubled  and  anxious,  unable  to  see 
any  way  to  help  Anne,  unable  to  trust  to  God  to  give 
her  guidance.  She  fretted  and  worried  herself  all  after- 
noon with  useless  complaints  of  her  aunt's  selfishness 
and  weakness,  equally  useless  wishes  that  the  drawing 
room  could  be  cleared  of  visitors,  so  thai  slie  might  have 
another  opportunity  of  trying  her  powers  of  argument 
and  of  persuasion,  and  with  a  constant  succession  of 
doubts,  fears,  and  anticipations  as  to  the  final  result  of 
llie  whole  business. 

In  the  meantime  a  ])ainful  scene  had  passed  between 
Mrs  Hamilton  and  .\ime.  Harassed  and  agitated  by 
the  discussion  with  her  nieces,  Mrs  Hamilton  had  been 
less  calm  and  dignified  than  she  had  intended  to  be. 

.\s  Marian  had  prophesied  would  be  the  case,  Anne 
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claimed  as  a  right  to  be  told  the  reason  of  so  abrupt  a 
dismissal. 

Mis  Hamilton's  nervousness  increasing  every  moment, 
she  lost  all  self-possession,  and,  while  she  persisted  in 
her  refusal  to  be  more  explicit,  betrayed  to  Anne  the 
fact  that  she  was  accused  of  dishonest  and  improper 
conduct-. 

Anne   demanded   instances   and   proofs    of  her   dis 
honesty  or  impropriet3\ 

Mrs  Hamilton,  driven  into  a  corner,  and  vexed  to 
have  been  led  to  say  so  much,  tried  the  effect  of  a 
solemn  appeal  to  Anne's  conscience.  But,  as  Anne 
continued  most  steadily  to  assert  her  innocence,  and  to 
ask  for  tlie  details  of  her  supposed  guilt,  Mrs  Hamilton's 
final  resource  was  to  claim  her  right,  by  the  terms  of 
tlieir  agreement,  to  dismiss  Anne  when  she  chose,  and 
she  concluded  by  saying, — 

"  You  may  sleep  here  to-night,  of  course,  but  I  shall 
expect  you  to  leave  the  house  to-morrow  early,  and  to 
go  either  to  your  father's  or  your  uncle's  without  delay." 

"You  certainly  have  every  right  to  send  me  out  of 
your  house,  ma'am,"  said  Anne,  very  firmly,  although 
respectfully;  "but  you  have  no  right  to  dictate  to  me  as 
to  my  future  conduct.  I  shall  not  go  to  my  father's  or 
uncle's  j  and  should  you  hereafter  hear  any  tidings  of  me 
which  may  give  you  or  my  good  young  ladies  pain,  pray 
recollect  the  fault  was  your  own,  in  that  you  refused  me 
the  opportunity  of  clearing  myself  from  false  accusa- 
tions." 

The   interview  closed   here,  but   Anne's   words   and 
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manner  haunted  Mrs  Hamilton  through  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  filling  her  with  doubts  as  to  the  justice  of 
her  own  behaviour,  and  with  many  vague  fears  as  to  its 
consequences. 

When  the  ladies  met  in  the  drawnng-room  before 
dinner,  and  Marian  learned  that  Anne  had  been  dis- 
missed, she  renewed  her  former  arguments  with  so 
much  and  such  disrespectful  warmth,  that  Mrs  Hamil- 
ton wa^  very  naturally  led  to  assert  her  own  right,  as 
mistress  of  the  household,  to  deal  with  her  servants  as 
she  thought  proper,  without  being  forced  to  justify  her 
conduct  to  one  of  the  younger  members  of  her  family 
Louisa  took  a  decided  part  in  the  discussion.  She  was 
provoked  at  the  style  of  Marian's  remonstrances,  grieved 
at  the  annoyance  they  gave  to  her  mother,  and  ex- 
pressed her  opinion  of  Marian's  conduct  with  a  plain- 
ness of  speech  by  no  means  usual  with  her.  Edith 
increased  the  unpleasantness  and  irritation  of  feeling  on 
both  sides,  by  her  sarcastic  compliments  to  ISTarian  upon 
having  attained  to  the  honourable  post  of  champion  to 
a  thief,  and  by  her  equally  sarcastic  upholding  of  Mrs 
Hamilton's  arginncnts.  Marian  completely  lost  her 
temper,  and  aftcnvards,  when  she  Avas  again  cool,  was 
forced  to  acknowlcdi;e  that  she  ought  not  to  return  to 
the  subject,  but  must  leave  to  Ella  the  task  of  all  fur- 
ther advocating  of  Anne's  claims  to  be  heard  in  her  own 
defence. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  leave  it  to  you,  dear  Ella,"  she  said 
sorrowfully,  as  they  discussed  the  matter  in  their  own 
room  between  dinner  and  tea.     "  Put  I  am  so  hot  and 
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ungoverned,  I  dare  not  trast  myself  again.  And  yet,  my 
poor  piccolina,  I  feel  that  you  have  no  strength  for  such 
a  task." 

"■  I  am  not  at  all  afraid,"  Ella  answered,  with  her  quiet 
trusting  smile;  "I  must  try  again,  and  I  have  asked  God 
to  help  me  and  to  make  Aunt  Emma  willing  to  hear." 

Marian  asked  what  plea  or  argument  she  purposed  to 
use.  .  But  Ella  said  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
beforehand;  that  she  must  wait  and  see  how  the  matter 
turned ;  and  she  asked  IVIarian  to  read  or  sing  to  her,  so 
that  they  might  not  be  tempted  to  disquiet  themselves 
further  with  planning  speeches  which  might  prove  quite 
inapplicable,  or  with  finding  out  answers  to  arguments 
wliich  might  never  be  advanced.  Marian  complied  with 
her  request,  and,  although  neither  could  attend  well  to 
what  was  read,  at  least  their  thoughts  were  in  some  mea- 
sure diverted  from  the  painful  subject,  and  they  were 
able  to  wait  more  patiently  for  a  new  opportunity  of 
acting. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  A  QUHiT  SPIRIT. 

[URING  tea  nothing  was  said  about  Anne.  Ella 
lay  very  silent,  quietly  referring  the  case  to 
God,  and  asking  for  His  guidance  and  pre- 
sence. After  tea  Mr  Hamilton  rose  to  go,  as  usual,  to 
his  own  room.  Ella's  couch  was  always  placed  beside 
his  chair  at  tea-time,  and,  as  he  rose,  she  put  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  and,  in  rather  a  trembling  voice,  asked 
him  to  stay  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  he  said,  sitting  down  again 
instantly,  and  taking  her  hand  very  kindly  in  his.  "  What 
is  it  that  vexes  you,  and  makes  you  look  so  pale?" 

"  I  only  wish  to  plead  for  Anne  once  again,"  Ella  said, 
trying  hard  to  steady  her  voice,  and  looking  a  little 
timidly  towards  her  aunt. 

Mrs  Hamilton  looked  ver}'  much  annoyed. 

"  I  have  not  as  yet  told  your  uncle  anything  about  the 
matter,  Ella,"  she  said.  "  I  knew  he  was  much  occupied 
with  business  to-day,  and  I  wished  to  save  him  from  all 
the  vexation  until  he  was  more  at  leisure.  To-night  or 
to  morruw,'  to  her  luisband,  ''  I  shall  tell  you  all." 
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"But  to-night  or  to-morrow  may  be  too  late,"  Ella 
pleaded  ytvf  earnestly,  yet  gently. 

"  And  while  yOu  agitate  yourself  in  this  way,"  her  uncle 
said  kindly,  pressing  her  hand,  "the  sooner  the  matter 
that  distresses  you  is  settled  the  better ;  I  can  quite  well 
hear  the  business  now." 

Thus  pressed,  Mrs  Hamilton  could  not  refuse.  Harry 
was  dismissed,  and  Mrs  Hamilton  related  to  her  husband 
the  same  story  which  she  had  already  given  to  Ella  and 
Marian. 

The  two  sisters  earnestly  watched  his  face  as  he  list- 
ened attentively,  and  believed  they  could  see  that  he  was 
disposed  to  take  their  side.  Nor  were  they  mistaken. 
He  knew  better  than  ]\Irs  Hamilton  the  effect  of  preju- 
dice upon  minds  like  Gibson's,  and  was  less  inclined  to 
trust  implicitly  to  her  facts.  And  even  if  they  were  per- 
fectly correct,  it  was  at  least  possible  they  might  be 
explained  away,  and  Anne  had  every  right  to  get  the 
benefit  of  that  possibility.  In  a  few  calm  words  he 
showed  Mrs  Hamilton  the  insufficiency  of  her  plea  that 
she  did  not  mean  to  injure  Anne's  character;  and  by 
asking  her  how  she  should  act  were  she  called  upon  to 
recommentl  Anne  to  another  situation,  brought  her  to 
realise  for  the  first  time  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the 
position  in  which  she  would  place  tlie  girl. 

Mrs  Hamilton,  with  some  reluctance,  confessed  that 
she  began  to  see  the  necessity  of  laying  tlie  whole  charge 
fully  bef(jre  Anne.  But  she  professed  lier  utter  want  of 
strength  to  go  through  another  scene. 

"  Will  yo'j  allow  me  to  speak  to  Anne  ?"  Ella  asked 
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eagerly,  before  Mr  Hamilton  had  time  to  decide  how 
best  to  conduct  the  business.  "  She  confides  in  and 
speaks  more  freely  to  me  than  to  any  one.  I  shall  only 
tell  her  what  Gibson  has  said,  and  ask  how  she  can 
explain  the  suspicious  circumstances.  I  shall  tell  you 
exactly  what  she  says,  and  you  can  then  decide." 

"  Do  you  think  you  would  make  an  impartial  judge, 
my  dear?"  he  asked  with  a  smile. 

"  I  don't  at  all  mean  to  be  judge,"  Ella  answered 
quickly.  "  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  I  shall 
only  ask  her  to  give  what  explanations  and  proofs  she 
can,  and  tell  them  to  you.  And  I  ask  to  be  the  one  to 
do  this  only  because  I  think  I  understand  her  pretty  well, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  if  any  one,  who  does  not  know  how 
proud  and  sensitive  she  is,  speaks  to  her  on  such  a  mat- 
ter, she  may  get  into  one  of  her  proud,  hard  fits,  and 
disdain  to  explain,  or  to  try  to  clear  herself." 

Mr  Hamilton  considered  for  a  minute  or  two. 

"  It  does  seem  as  if  your  plan  were  tlie  best,"  he  said 
at  last.  "  I  can  hardly  enter  upon  the  matter  in  a  regu- 
lar business-like  way,  and  make  a  formal  charge  against 
her,  because  your  purse  is  safe  now  at  least,  and  there  is 
no  proof  that  anything  has  been  taken  out  of«it.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  hard  to  lay  so  difficult  a  task  upon  such 
a  tender  young  thing  as  you  arc.  I  am  afraid  it  may  do 
you  harm,"  and  he  looked  inquiringly  at  Marian. 

She  answered  his  appeal  at  once. 

"  I  wish,"  she  said  humbly,  "  that  I  could  take  the 
work  from  her.  But  I  am  not  fitted  for  it  I  have  never 
been  to  Anne  the  kind,  good  friend  Ella  has  been.     Poor 
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Anne  has  no  reason  to  think  I  care  for  her  at  all,  Ella 
is  the  only  one  to  do  it.  And  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
so  Imrtful  to  her  as  you  fear.  Although  it  is  a  tender 
spirit,"  laying  her  hand  tenderly  upon  Ella's  head,  "  she 
has  a  strange  power,  uncle,  of  keeping  herself  quiet.  I 
think  she  may  be  trusted." 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  Mr  Hamilton  said. 

Ella's  face  brightened. 

"  I  should  like  to  do  it  at  once,"  she  said,  her  voice 
trembling.     "  I  should  like  to  go  up-stairs  now,  if  I  may." 

Her  uncle's  answer  was  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  and 
carry  her  up  to  her  room.  When  she  was  laid  upon  the 
sofa,  she  requested  to  be  left  quite  alone  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  said  she  would  ring  when  she  was  ready  to 
see  Anne.  Mr  Hamilton  and  Marian  complied  with  her 
request,  and  left  her.  In  about  ten  minutes  the  bell  was 
rung.  Marian  went  in,  and  found  her  quite  composed 
and  self-possessed,  with  the  usual  peaceful,  trusting  ex- 
pression in  her  dark  eyes. 

"  Please  ask  Anne  to  come  to  me,"  was  all  she  said, 
in  a  quiet,  firm  voice. 

Marian  went  slowly  up-stairs,  trembling  for  the  agita- 
tion Ella  might  have  to  endure,  and  wishing  she  had 
made  a  better  use  of  the  opportunities  granted  to  her  of 
making  a  friend  of  Anne,  and  of  gaining  her  confidence. 
She  found  Gibson  alone,  and  heard,  to  her  great  alarm, 
that  Anne  had  gone  out  early  in  the  evening,  and  did 
not  mean  to  return. 

"  Did  .she  say  where  she  meant  to  go?" 

"  No,  ma'am.     She  sat  very  silent  all  afternoon,  work* 
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ing  at  Miss  Ella's  dress;  and  when  she  had  finished  it. 
she  rolled  up  the  tapes,  and  laid  away  the  hooks  and 
eyes,  in  her  own  particular  kind  of  way.  Then  she  put 
on  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  when  she  was  at  the  door 
she  turned  and  said,  *  I  shall  not  be  back.'  I  asked 
what  she  wished  done  about  her  box,  and  she  answered, 
in  the  same  hard,  dr}'  way,  '  I  shall  not  want  it.'  I  was 
taken  quite  strange  like  to  hear  her  speak  so;  and  it  was 
all  so  sudden,  I  sat  a  minute  wondering  like,  and  then  I 
ran  down-stairs  after  her.  She  was  just  gone,  and  the 
cook  told  me  that  she  had  come  into  the  kitchen,  look- 
ing very  strange,  had  shaken  hands  with  her,  and  said, 
'  God  bless  you,  Jean ;  you  have  always  been  kind  to 
me,  and  I  shall  never  sec  you  again.'  And  that,  ma'am, 
is  all  I  know." 

Very  uneasy,  Marian  liastened  to  seek  her  uncle.  She 
wished  to  pass  Ella's  room  without  going  in,  but  she  had 
inadvertently  left  the  door  open.  Ella  heard  her  step, 
and  called  to  her.  Marian  was  obliged  to  tell  her  all. 
Ella  was  very  much  agitated. 

"  Ah,"  she  cried,  "  that  was  wliat  I  feared.  I  know 
how  determined  she  is.  She  said  she  would  not  go  to 
her  uncle's.  I  feared  she  might  go  where  wc  shoulil 
never  hear  of  her  again — never  be  able  to  hclj)  her." 

Marian's  fears  went  furtlu-r  still;  but  she  did  not  hint 
them  to  Ella.  She  went  to  the  drawing-room,  where  she 
had  left  her  uncle.  He  had  gone  out  some  minutes  be- 
fore. The  ladies  heard  with  great  anxiety  the  reason 
why  Marian  wished  so  much  to  see  him.  Mrs  Hamilton 
began  to  feel  more  fully  the  ir.justicc  of  her  treatment  of 
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Anne,  and  to  wish  she  had  consulted  her  husband  before 
speaking  to  her.  Edith,  who  happened  to  be  in  a  bitter 
mood,  tried  to  make  one  of  her  hard  speeches;  but  the 
thought  of  Ella's  grief  checked  her.  She  stopped  herself 
abniptly,  and  went  up-stairs  to  Ella,  to  try  to  comfort 
her,  and  relieve  her  anxiety.  Louisa,  quick  in  thought 
and  action,  decided  at  once  that  they  must  send  to  seek 
her  father.  Fortunately,  he  had  mentioned  his  purpose 
of  going  to  the  house  of  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  the 
east  end  of  the  town.  Louisa  sat  down  instantly,  and 
wrote  a  short  note,  telling  him  distinctly  what  had  oc- 
cu-red,  and  their  desire  for  his  advice.  With  her  mother's 
a])probation,  she  despatched  it  by  the  footman,  directing 
him  to  take  a  cab  and  go  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  tell- 
ing him  particularly  the  exact  road  her  father  generally 
tooK,  so  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of  overtaking  him. 
This  done,  there  was  nothing  more  to  do.  They 
must  wait  as  patiently  aS'  they  could  for  Mr  Hamilton's 
return.  Marian  felt  very  wretched.  Her  impetuous, 
impulsive  feelings  had  taken  the  direction  of  self-con- 
demnation. Without  attempting  to  reason  upon  the 
matter,  she  had  persuaded  herself  that  the  neglect  of  her 
duty  towards  Anne  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  evil; 
and,  to  increase  her  self-torture,  she  would  entertain  only 
the  worst  apprehensions.  She  was  iirinly  convinced  that 
Anne  contemplated  nothing  less  than  suicide,  and  that 
the  first  intelligence  they  should  hear  of  her  must  be  that 
her  dead  body  had  been  found.  Sucli  ai)prehensions 
were  by  no  means  groundless.  Anne's  words  to  Mrs 
Hamilton  seemed  to  indicate  some  wild,  desperate  re- 
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solve.  Marian  knew,  througli  Ella,  that  Anne  had  no 
religious  principle  to  guide,  no  religious  faith  to  sustun 
her.  She  thought  of  her  homeless,  friendless  state,  re- 
collecting how  cheerless  and  dreary  her  life  had  e/er 
been,  knew  how  little  she  had  ever  thought  of  a  future 
life,  and  realised  how  little  of  terror  the  mere  act  of  dyng 
was  likely  to  have  for  a  spirit  so  determined  as  hers,  2nd 
she  could  not  help  trembling  for  the  issue. 

She  was  roused  from  such  dismal  forebodings  by 
Louisa's  suggesting  that  they  ought  to  give  Ella  :he 
comfort  of  knowing  that  they  had  sent  to  seek  Mr 
Hamilton.  They  went  uj)  together.  Ella  lay*  quiet  and 
patient,  trying  hard  to  enter  into  Edith's  suggestion*  of 
hope  and  comfort,  but  starting  and  trembling  at  ever}- 
sound. 

When  the  other  tvvo  girls  came  in,  Edith  went  to  her 
owTi  room  to  amuse  herself  with  her  books.  She  was 
only  beginning  to  care  for  the  sorrows  or  cares  of  others, 
and  had  not  as  yet  so  learned  the  lesson  as  to  be  able 
to  realise  the  real  danger  of  Anne's  ])Osition.  She  had 
felt  for  r.lla,  and  been  really  earnest  to  cheer  her;  but 
now  that  there  were  others  to  take  that  task  from  her, 
she  could  dismiss  the  subject  from  her  mind,  with  the 
vague  a.ssurance  that  the  girl  would  yet  be  found  some- 
where, or  that,  at  an)^  rate,  such  a  clever,  good  servant 
could  s(Kjn  procure  anothei'  situation. 

Louisa  and  Marian  remained  with  Ella,  now  and  then 
endeavouring,  by  talking  of  other  things,  to  divert  each 
other's  thoughts  from  the  great  anxiety;  but  generally 
speaking  of  their  hopes  and  fears  regarding  it,  or  sitting 
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silent,  listening  for  the  first  sound  of  Mr  Hamilton's 
arrival. 

In  a  shorter  time  than  they  could  have  hoped,  a  cab 
was  heard  to  drive  round  the  square  and  stop  at  their 
door.  Breathlessly  they  listened.  There  was  the  wel- 
come click  of  the  pass-key  in  the  lock.  They  ran  down 
stairs  to  meet  him. 

Mr  Hamilton  looked  quite  as  serious  and  alarmed  as 
they  had  expected;  but  his  prompt  business-like  manner 
was  very  comforting,  even  while  it  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  felt  that  instant  and  decided  measures  were 
necessary. 

The  first  step  was  to  examine  Gibson  and  Jean,  the 
only  people  who  had  spoken  to  Anne.  Gibson  had 
already  told  all  she  knew;  but  Jean  had  more  to  say  to 
her  master  than  she  had  chosen  to  say  to  Gibson, 

"  I  knew,"  she  said,  "  that  Gibson  had  no  liking  to  the 
poor  thing.  I  thought  that  it  was  Gibson's  doing  that 
she  was  sent  away,  and  so  I  did  not  choose  to  tell  her 
how  broken  down  the  poor  lassie  looked.  But  oh,  sir, 
it  was  waesome  to  see  her.  She  came  in  with  the  strang- 
est kind  of  face  I  ever  saw  in  living  woman — so  cold,  so 
fixed,  so  wan.  She  took  my  hand,  and  grippit  it  hard, 
and  said,  in  a  still  kind  of  voice,  that  made  me  grue. 
'You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  Jean;  I  could  not  go 
without  saying,  God  bless  you;  I  shall  never  see  you 
again.'  And  after  she  liad  turned  to  go,  she  came  back, 
and,  looking  earnest-like  in  my  face,  she  said,  '  If  ye  hear 
something  terrible  about  me,  Jean,  oh  don't  forget  that 
I  am  homeless  and  friendless,  that  I  have  no  one  in  ail 
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the  wide  world  to  care  for  me  j'  and  then  she  gaed  away 
sac  quick  I  could  not  find  a  word  to  say." 

Mr  Hamilton  looked  ven'  grave  and  anxious,  and  he 
asked  Jean,  almost  sternly,  why  she  had  not  come  at 
once  to  tell  them  what  had  passed. 

Poor  Jean  had  not  ventured  to  give  her  vague  fears  a 
positive  form.  She  had  been  haunted  all  evening  with 
apprehensions  as  to  what  Anne  could  have  meant,  but 
had  only  tried  to  put  the  thought  from  her.  She  should 
have  told  the  young  ladies,  if  she  had  happened  to  see 
any  of  them,  she  said.  But  she  had  not  understood 
clearly  enough  what  she  feared,  to  be  induced  to  demand 
a  formal  interview  with  her  master  or  mistress. 

Mr  Hamilton  wasted  no  further  time  in  reproaches  and 
regrets  that  could  do  no  good.  He  stayed  only  to  tike 
down  from  Gibson  a  full  description  of  Annes  dress,  and 
then  got  into  his  cab,  which  was  waiting,  i)urposing  to 
go  first  to  the  Police-office,  and  afterwards  to  Anne"s 
uncle. 

A  dreary  stillness  fell  again  ui)on  the  househokl. 
Until  Mr  Hamilton's  return  they  could  expect  to  get  no 
relief  to  their  anxiety.  The  time  ])assed  slowly  and 
heavily  while  they  watched  and  waited,  and  their  fears 
seemed  every  niuincni  to  Leather  strength  from  the  al; 
sence  of  all  inteihgence. 

The  tedium  fell  most  he;ivily  upoii  Ella.  Mi>.  Hamil- 
ton, worn  out  and  nervous,  went  to  bed,  and  I.(»uisa  had 
the  cnipluymcnt  of  atteiuling  upon  her  to  make  the  time 
seem  shorter.  Marian  could  run  up  and  down  stairs  at 
tile  slii^Iitest  r,oi-,e,  and  in  <  on^tant  change  of  place  and 
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of  occupation,  find  some  diversion  to  her  thoughts.  But 
poor  Ella  could  only  lie  still  and  listen,  and  wait  till 
some  one  was  at  leisure,  or  inclined  to  come  to  give  her 
information  of  what  was  passing. 

She  was,  however,  better  fitted  to  bear  this  part  of  the 
burden  than  any  other.  Not  only  because,  from  never 
having  known  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  move  about, 
she  was  free  from  that  restless  longing  for  change  which 
so  besets  us  in  times  of  anxious  waiting;  but,  still  more, 
because  she  was  so  eminently  one  who  had  learned  "  in 
patience  to  possess  her  soul,"  and  to  be  still  and  quiet, 
resting  in  the  arms  of  the  Lord,  who,  as  she  fully  be- 
lieved, would  do  all  things  well,  and  would  not  give  her 
one  unnecessary  moment  of  anxiety.  The  worst  fear 
which  had  haunted  Marian  had  fortunately  never  oc- 
curred to  her.  So  desperate  a  step  was  not  likely  to 
present  itself  to  so  gentle  and  patient  a  spirit.  And 
even  while  feeling  most  deeply  the  sorrow  of  never  know- 
ing where  Anne  was,  or  what  she  was  doing,  she  could 
yet  comfort  and  strengthen  herself  by  committing  her 
again  and  again  to  the  Lord. 

It  was  now  late;  Ella's  usual  time  for  going  to  bed. 
Marian  had  run  down-stairs,  fancying  she  heard  a  slight 
stir  in  the  house.  Ella  had  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
hand,  and  was  once  again  pouring  out  all  her  fears  and 
wishes  to  her  loving  Father  in  heaven,  when  she  heard 
Marian,  as  she  supposed,  re-enter  the  room. 

"Is  there  any" she  began,  eagerly  looking  up; 

but  tlie  words  were  stayed  on  her  tongue.  It  was  Anne 
herself  who  had  come  in,  without  bonnet  or  cloak,  with 
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cap  and  apron,  looking  quiet  and  calm,  and  ready  as 
mual  for  her  duties  as  Ella's  attendant. 

The  relief  was  too  great  and  sudddn.  Ella  could  only 
exclaim,  "  O  Anne,  I  am  so  glad ! "  before  she  gave  way 
to  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  tears. 

Anne  had  looked  as  t^uiet  as  usual,  but  Ella's  exces- 
sive emotion  seemed  to  aftcct  her.  She  came  hurriedly 
up  to  the  couch,  knelt  beside  it,  took  Ella's  hand  in  both 
her  own,  and  pressed  it  repeatedly,  as  if  she  hardly  knew 
what  she  did.  Ella's  great  agitation  soon,  however,  re- 
stored Anne's  self-possession.  She  became  fearful  that 
Ella  would  be  ill,  and  hastened  to  get  her  a  glass  of 
water.  Ella  had  a  great  deal  of  self-command.  After 
swallowing  a  little  water,  she  was  able  to  check  the 
hysterical  desire  to  sob.  She  soon  tried  to  smile  again, 
and  to  tell  Anne  she  was  better. 

Just  then  Marian  returned,  with  the  slow,  listless  step 
of  one  who  had  no  good  news  to  give.  Like  Ella,  she 
started  on  seeing  Anne,  and  gave  a  slight  scream. 

"  Anne,  is  that  you  ]" 

I'.lla  was  at  the  moment  giving  the  tumbler  back  to 
Anne,  and  had  lier  eyes  fixei.1  upon  her  face.  Siie  saw 
its  expression  cliangc  instantly.  The  look  of  kindness, 
even  tenderness,  gave  pkice  to  one  of  liardi>ess  and  de- 
termination. Anne  took  tlic  tumbler,  and  walked  with 
it  to  the  basin-stand  without  a  word.  Kl'a  made  a  sign 
!o  .Marian,  entreating  her  to  go  away.  Marian,  though 
iialuraliy  anxious  for  an  exiJJanation,  at  once  complied 
sviih  the  mute  entreaty. 

Ella  and  Anne  were  again  alone.     Anne  remained  for 
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a  minute  at  the  distant  basin-stand,  setting  the  tumblers 
and  water-bottles  straight     Ella  had  time  for  one  last, 

earnest  petition  for  help. 

"Shall  I  undress  you  now,  Miss  Ella?"  Anne  asked, 
when  she  again  stood  by  Ella's  side. 

"  No,  Anne,"  Ella  answered,  looking  earnestly  up  to 
her.  "  I  want  you  to  sit  do^vn  here  beside  me.  I  want 
to  speak  to  you." 

Anne  looked  very  reluctant,  but  complied.  Ella  laid 
her  hand  upon  Anne's  arm,  and  began  in  her  own  win- 
ning way,  so  full  of  earnestness,  and  yet  so  touchingly 
gentle, — 

"  Anne,  I  want  you  to  think  of  all  I  have  ever  told 
you  about  my  dear,  good  Elsie,"  she  -said.  "  I  want  you 
to  recollect  how  good  she  was  to  mc ;  how  she  watched 
over  me  night  and  day;  how  she  gave  her  warm,  good 
heart  to  love  me,  oh  so  tenderly !  her  clear,  clever  mind, 
to  devise  ways  of  doing  me  good.  I  want  you  to  feel 
how  much  I  must  have  loved  her.  I  want  you  to  believe 
tliat  I  must — iniist,  Anne — care  a  great  deal  for  you  for 
her  sake." 

"  Indeed,  indeed.  Miss  Ella,  I  do  feel  sure  that  you 
care  for  me,"  Anne  answered  with  much  feeling. 

"  And  1  M-ant  you  to  feel  sure  that  I  do.  I  want  you 
to  feel  that  I  should  be  much  grieved  for  any  evil  or 
sorrow  that  might  happen  to  you.  I  am  sure  you  care 
for  me,  and  would  be  very  sony  to  cause  me  grief  or 
anxiety,  and  so  I  want  you  to  feel  how  much  I  am 
interested  in  you,  and  how  certain  it  is  that  ill  to  you 
would   LMJeve  me.     And  I  want  to  ask  you,  for  my  sake, 
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to  listen  patiently  and  quietly  to  what  I  have  to  say, 
and  to  give  me  pleasure  by  freely  answering  the  ques- 
tions I  ask." 

It  was  true  wisdom,  the  wisdom  of  a  generous  heart, 
to  appeal  thus  to  Anne's  kindness  lor  herself.  Had  she 
endeavoured  to  show  Anne  that  it  was  her  o\vn  interest 
to  be  open  and  frank,  she  must  have  failed.  But  to  show 
confidence  in  Anne's  wish  to  save  her  from  pain,  was  the 
surest  way  of  reaching  that  reserved  heart. 

"  I  should  like  to  do  anything  to  please  you.  Miss 
Ella,"  was  the  simijle  answer. 

"  Before  I  say  anything  more,"  Ella  continued,  "  I 
want  to  remind  you  that  the  people  here  do  not  know 
you  well;  they  do  not  know  you  at  all  so  well  as  you 
know  yourself,  and  therefore  you  must  not  be  surprised 
if  they  think  you  can  do  things  which  you  know  it  would 
be  impossible  for  you  to  do.  They  suspect  that  you 
have  been  dishonest."'     She  paused  a  moment. 

Hard  and  harder  grew  the  expression  of  Anne's  coun- 
tenance. But  Ella  would  not  be  discouraged.  She  went 
(>n  boldly— 

"1(7/  know  that  you  couhl  not  be  dishonest,  and  you 
are  angry  that  any  one  should  susi>ect  you.  But  remem- 
ber, as  I  said,  that  tiicy  cannot  know  what  you  are  so 
well  as  you  know  yourself.  \'ou  .should  nnd^e  allowance 
f(;r  them." 

There  was  no  sign  of  yicl'iing  in  .\n;ie"s  face,  but  there 
was  yielding  in  her  heart.  J, ike  all  proud  people,  she 
expected  that  every  one  sliould  give  her  credit  for  the 
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qualities  she  knew  she  possessed.  Ella's  simple  argument 
made  her  feel  that  such  an  expectation  might  be  unrea- 
sonable. There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Ella  waited 
for  an  answer.  Anne  had  a  hard  struggle  with  herself 
before  she  could  give  it.     At  last  she  said  coldly, — 

"  Miss  Ella,  when  Mrs  Hamilton  first  charged  me  with 
dishonesty,  I  demanded  to  know  her  proofs.  When  she 
refused  to  tell  me  them,  I  naturally  supposed  she  had 
none,  but  had  condemned  me  upon  mere  suspicion.  I 
was,  and  am,  ready  to  meet  any  regular  charge.  I  am 
willing  to  stand  my  trial  in  a  court  of  justice,  if  she 
pleases.  But  from  mere  vague  suspicion,  who  can  defend 
themselves  ?  I  shall  not  try  to  do  so,  come  of  me  what 
may.     The  guilt  must  lie  on  her  head." 

'•  Not  if  you  refuse  to  do  what  you  can  to  clear  your- 
self," Ella  said  solemnly. 

'•'How  can  I  clear  myself  from  suspicion]"  Anne 
asked,  almost  angrily. 

"  By  explaining  the  suspicious  circumstances,"  Ella 
answered. 

*'To  have  my  explanations  doubted!"  Anne  answered, 
with  a  bitter  smile.  "No,  Miss  Ella;  I  shall  never  con- 
descend to  bring  forward  justifications  or  explanations 
that  I  know  will  not  be  believed.  They  have  no  right  to 
condemn  me  without  proof  I  shall  never  give  explana- 
tions they  have  no  right  to  ask." 

"Not  even  to  me,  Anne  f  Ella  said,  in  her  gentle, 
beseeching  tones.  "Ah,  Anne!  if  you  only  knew  how 
much  I  have  suffered  on  your  account,  you  could  not 
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refuse  me.  For  my  sake,  to  save  me  from  sorrow  and 
anxiety,  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  and  answer  what  ques- 
tions I  ask — for  my  sake,  Anne." 

"  I  would  do  anything  for  your  sake,  Miss  Ella,"  Anne 
said,  again  completely  overcome  by  Ella's  manner.  "Tell 
me  what  you  wish  to  know.'' 

Ella,  in  as  little  offensive  language  as  she  could  find, 
but  very  distinctly,  told  Anne  what  Gibson  had  seen  and 
suspected  about  the  purse.  Anne  looked  thoroughly 
bewildered. 

"Your  purse.  Miss  Ella!"  she  said;  "  I  never  touched  it. 
Two  nights  ago  I  did  take  out  my  own  purse,  as  Gibson 
describes,  and  did  count  my  money,  as  you  say ;  and  last 
nigiit  I  liad  it  with  me  when  I  went  to  meet  my  cousin 
George  at  Milman's  shop.  That  is  all  I  know.  I  never 
touched  yours." 

"  Is  your  purse  a  peculiar  one  ?'  Ella  asked. 

"Certainly  it  is.  A  very  beautiful  purse.  My  dear 
Aunt  Elsie  sent  it  to  me  years  ago." 

"  Oh  !  so  she  did.  I  recollect  now,"  l^Ila  cried,  joy- 
fully, a  sudden  light  breaking  in  upon  her.  "  How  could 
I  forget  \  Mow  could  Marian  forget  ?  Elsie  got  it  cheap, 
because  some  of  the  links  were  broken;  and  slie  sent  it 
home  by  the  sailor  who  was  going  to  your  part  of  the 
countr}'.  It  was  exactly  like  mine,  except  that  some  of 
the  links  had  been  broken,  and  had  been  rei)laced  with 
steel  instead  of  silver." 

Anne  had  taken  the  purse  from  her  pocket,  and  gave 
it  to  Ella  lo  examine  the  mended  links.  Ella's  courage 
rose,  and  slie  went  on  much  more  readily  to  tell  of  the 
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other  suspicious  circumstances  against  her.  Anne  listened 
with  a  grave,  displeased  countenance,  to  the  history  of 
Gibson's  watchings.  She  seemed  a  little  softened  when 
Ella  said  that  every  one,  including  Mrs  Hamilton,  blamed 
Gibson  for  this.  But  when  Ella  pressed  for  an  explana- 
tioc  of  what  Gibson  had'seen,  she  answered  very  decidedly 
that  she  could  not  give  it. 

'•'  I  was  in  the  house  Gibson  mentions,"  she  said, 
steadily.  "  I  went  there  for  a  reason  you,  and  even  Mrs 
Hamilton,  would  approve,  did  you  know  it ;  but,  unless 
you  can  take  my  word  for  it,  I  must  be  content  to  be 
supposed  wrong.  I  cannot  tell  Mrs  Hamilton  why  I  went 
there,  because  the  secret  concerns  another." 

Ella  looked  much  distressed. 

"Can  nothing  be  done?"  she  asked.  ''I  can  believe 
your  bare  word,  but  I  do  not  believe  Aunt  Emma  will. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  think,"  gently,  "  that  we  can  expect  her 
to  do  so." 

She  feared  Anne  might  be  offended.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, she  seemed  rather  pleased  by  Ella's  frankness. 

"  I  am  sorry  not  to  give  you  all  satisfaction,"  she  said. 
"But  what  can  I  do?     It  is  not  my  secret." 

"  Did  you  promise  your  friend  to  keep  the  matter 
perfectly  secret  ?"  Ella  asked. 

"  No ;  she  asked  no  promise,  because  she  knew  she 
could  trust  me.  But  when  I  know  so  well  what  she  ex- 
pects, it  is  the  same  as  if  I  had  promised." 

Ella  acquiesced,  observing,  more  chcerfullv,  that,  at 
any  rate,  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  have  the  purse  part  of 
tlie  story  explained;  and  she  suggested  that  Anne  might 
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see  her  friend  early  on  the  morrow,  and  ask  her  pennis- 
sion  to  tell  Mrs  Hamilton  the  whole  story. 

"  When  she  knows  how  much  depends  upon  her  per- 
mission," she  said,  "I  am  sure  she  cannot  refuse  it." 

"  I  do  not  believe  she  will,"'  Anne  replied.  "  But, 
Miss  Ella,  you  must  allow  me  to  put  you  to  bed.  You 
have  had  so  much  fitigue  and  anxiety  already ;  and  if  you 
are  ill  to-morrow,  how  shall  I  ever  forgive  myself?" 

Ella  consented.  She  was  impatient  to  give  Marian 
the  comfort  of  knowing  Anne's  justification  so  far;  and 
as  she  could  not  speak  to  her  in  Anne's  presence,  she 
was  eager  to  get  all  the  undressing  business  over,  that 
she  and  Marian  might  be  alone.  As  Anne  brushed  her 
hair,  Ella  repeated  how  glad  she  had  been  to  see  her 
come  into  the  room. 

'•  I  had  feared,"'  she  said,  "  tliat  you  would  never  come 
back." 

"  I  (lid  not  mean  to  come  back,"  Anne  answered,  in  a 
strange,  tremulous  tone ;  adding,  after  a  pause,  "  I  do 
not  know  wliy  I  did  return.  I  know  it  was  tlie  thought 
of  you,  Miss  Ella;  but  I  liardly  know  how  tlic  thcjuglit 
of  you  came  into  my  mind,  when  it  was  so  wild  and  dark. 
I  think  it  was  the  soft  shining  of  the  stars,  or,"  as  if  con- 
sidering, "  something  in  the  water  under  the  moonliglit. 
Tile  water  looked  so  cahn  and  clear,  1  think  it  reminded 
me  in  some  strange  way  of  you. ' 

"The  water!"  Ella  repeated,  in  great  amazement. 
"  \\'hy,  Anne,  what  water  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  The  sea.  Miss  Ella,"  in  a  flurried  manner.  "  I  was 
at  the  sea  when  I  thought  of  you.     I  thought  how  often 
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you  have  bad  nights,  and  I  determined  to  come  back 
and  save  you  from  anxiety  about  me,  until  to-morrow  at 
least.  I  thought  no  one  would  know  that  I  was  gone, 
until  I  was  wanted  to  put  you  to  bed;  and  I  hastened 
back  to  be  in  time  for  that,  anxious  that  no  thoughts  of 
me  might  keep  you  awake  this  night  at  least." 

"  But,  Anne,"  Ella  asked  anxiously,  as  a  light  seemed 
to  break  in  upon  her,  "why  did  you  go  to  the  sea"? 
Where  were  you  going?     What  did  you  mean  to  do?" 

Anne  seemed  very  unwilling  to  answer.  But  Ella  had 
taken  her  hand,  and  held  her  fast,  looking  wistfully, 
almost  fearfully,  up  in  her  face. 

"  Miss  Ella,"  she  said  at  last,  in  great  agitation,  "  re- 
member how  sorely  I  was  tried.  Remember  how  alone 
I  was  in  the  world.  I  had  no  home,  no  friends,  to  go  to. 
I  did  not  care  to  live.  I  thought  it  better,  a  thousand 
times  better,  to  have  done  with  life  and  trouble  at  once." 

She  spoke  in  quick,  abrupt  sentences,  and  kept  her 
face  turned  from  Ella.  She  felt  the  small,  thin  hand 
grasping  hers  tighten  with  a  kind  of  convulsive  pressure 
— heard  a  long,  shuddering  sigh.  She  looked  round 
quickly.  Ella's  eyes,  filled  with  tears,  were  fixed  upon 
her  with  such  a  sorrowful,  compassionate  gaze,  that  Anne 
could  not  meet  it,  but  again  turned  away  her  head.  There 
was  a  moment's  silence.  Ella  again  pressed  Anne's 
hands,  and  said  solemnly — 

"  And  the  next  life,  Anne  %  You  know  you  are  not 
prepared  for  that." 

Anne  started.  The  words,  spoken  with  so  much 
solemnity,  and  yet  with  such  tender  compassion,  made 
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an  impression  on  her  she  could  not  shake  off.  Of  course 
she  knew  that  there  was  a  life  after  the  present  one,  and 
knew  that  she  was  not  prepared  to  die.  But  she  had 
thought  little  upon  the  subject,  had  never  realised  what 
might  be  her  condition  in  that  future  world;  and  to  hear 
Ella,  so  charitable,  so  gentle  in  her  judgments  of  others, 
pronounce  so  decidedly  upon  her  state,  struck  her  with 
a  strange  kind  of  awe,  which  she  could  neither  under- 
stand nor  subdue. 

Little  more  was  said.  The  thoughts  of  both  were  too 
painfully  occupied.  Ella  was  laid  in  bed,  and  had  told 
Anne  that  she  might  go,  as  she  could  summon  Marian 
by  ringing  the  bell,  feeling,  with  her  usual  consideration, 
that  Anne  would  dislike  going  to  the  drawing-room  with 
a  message.  Anne  was  leaving  the  room,  when  steps 
were  heard  approaching,  and  Marian  and  Mr  Hamilton 
came  in  together.  Anne  stood  aside,  as  if  uncertain 
whether  to  go  or  stay.  Ella  at  once  guessed  her  feelings, 
and  before  either  Marian  or  Mr  Hamilton  could  speak, 
she  exclaimed — 

"  O  Uncle  James,  the  purse  is  all  right.  Marian, 
how  could  we  both  forget  that  Elsie  got  one  like  mine 
for  Anne?" 

Marian  gave  a  cry  of  pleasure,  as  the  fact  was  thus 
recalled  to  her  mind,  and  turned  to  her  uncle,  saying — 

"Yes,  indeed,  uncle,  it  was  so.  I  remember  it  now. 
Tlie  purse  Elsie  sent  Anno  was  exactly  the  same  as  Ella's. 
So,  you  sec  now  the  whole  thing  is  right.  The  purse  was 
the  only  difficulty  for  you.  You  said  all  the  rest  was 
clear." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Mr  Hamilton,  turning  with  much  kindness 
to  Anne,  "  At  your  uncle's  I  saw  your  cousin  George. 
When  he  heard  the  charges  against  you,  he  said  at  once 
that  he  was  the  man  you  met  at  JNIilman's,  and  that  he 
could  free  you  from  all  charge  of  keeping  improper  com- 
pany; and  for  this  purpose  he  took  me  to  the  lodging 
where  he  had  placed  your  friend.  Yes,  she  is  safe,"  he 
interrupted  himself  to  say,  as  he  observed  Anne's  look 
of  eager  inquiry ;  "  and  she  told  me  the  whole  story,  of 
how  you  had  risked  your  own  good  name  to  rescue  her 
from  undeserved  reproach  and  threatened  ruin," 

Anne  drew  a  long  breath,  and  gave  Mr  Hamilton  a 
look  of  gratitude.  She  was  evidently  greatly  relieved  to 
have  her  character  cleared  without  being  obliged  to  be- 
tray her  friend's  secret.  It  was  not,  however,  her  way  to 
say  much ;  and  she  was  leaving  the  room,  when  Mr 
Hamilton  asked  her  to  remain  a  few  minutes  until  he 
called  down  Gibson,  to  tell  her,  in  Anne's  presence,  that, 
suspicious  as  circumstances  had  looked,  the  whole  mat- 
ter had  been  explained,  and  that  he  and  all  the  family 
were  convinced  that  Anne  had  behaved  not  merely 
blamelessly,  but  with  a  degree  of  unselfish  devotion  to 
hur  friend,  of  which  few  were  capable, 

Gibson  heard  the  sentence  witli  outward  submission, 
but  with  inward  dissatisfaction.  Not  that  she  was  alto- 
gether sorry  that  Anne  was  cleared  from  such  serious 
charges,  but  tliat  she  was  mortified  at  liaving  been  so 
mistaken.  How  Anne  and  she  were  likely  to  get  on  to- 
gether might  be  (juestion  for  further  consideration.  In 
the  meantime,  tl:ey  went  upstairs  togetlier  m  silence. 
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Mr  Hamilton  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  to  summon 
the  other  servants,  and  clear  Anne  to  them  also;  and 
Marian  was  left  to  tell  Ella  what  she  had  not  yet  heard. 

What  Marian  could  then  tell,  and  what  they  afterwards 
learned  from  Anne,  connected  into  one  story,  was  briefly 
this.  Anne  had  never  had  more  than  one  intimate  friend, 
Mary  Green,  a  girl  of  her  own  age,  whose  parents  lived 
near  Anne's  home.  They  had  been  friends  from  infancy. 
Mary  was,  like  Anne,  an  only  child;  but  unlike  in  every- 
thing else — the  cherished  darling  of  loving  parents,  and  as 
merry-hearted  and  yielding  in  temper  as  Anne  was  grave 
and  decided.  Perhaps,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  very 
dissimilarity  of  their  dispositions  attached  them  the  more 
to  each  other;  perhaps  the  circumstance  of  neither  hav- 
ing any  otlier  companion,  might  make  them  more  eager 
to  seek  each  other's  society.  At  any  rate,  the  affection 
between  them  was  very  strong  and  constant.  They  were 
always  together,  and  the  happiest  hours  of  Anne's  early 
life  were  spent  in  the  house  of  Mar}'s  kind  father  and 
mother. 

The  first  break  in  their  daily  intercourse  was  when, 
upon  the  deatli  of  her  father,  her  last  surviving  parent. 
Mar)'  went  to  service,  a  year  or  two  before  Anne  left 
home  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  girls  had  never  met 
again.  Mary  had  got  an  excellent  situation  with  a 
Scotch  family,  then  residing  in  England,  but  who  soon 
after  removed  to  Edinburgh.  Anne  heard  from  her  fre 
qucntly,  and  heard  of  her  well -doing  and  happiness, 
through  her  uncle  and  aunt,  whom  Mary  frequently 
visited.     The  previous  autumn  Mar}'s  letters  suddenly 
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ceased.  She  had  told  Anne  that  the  family,  with  whom 
she  had  been  for  several  years,  were  going  abroad,  but 
that  they  had  got  another  situation  for  her,  and  she  gave 
Anne  her  new  address.  Anne  wrote  several  times,  with- 
out getting  an  answer,  and  after  a  time  two  of  her  letters 
were  returned  to  her  from  the  dead-letter  office.  She 
wrote  to  her  aunt,  but  she  could  give  her  no  satisfaction ; 
Mary  had  not  been  to  see  them  since  going  home  to 
her  new  situation.  After  waiting  for  some  weeks,  ex- 
pecting her  to  call,  one  of  Anne's  cousins  had  gone  to 
ask  about  her,  and  had  been  told  that  Mary  had  been 
rendered  unfit  for  work  by  a  severe  accident,  had  given 
up  her  place,  and  no  one  knew  where  she  had  gone. 

Anne  heard  this  at  the  time  when  she  was  looking  out 
for  a  new  situation ;  and  the  wish  to  learn  more  about 
Mary  had  been  one  cause  of  her  determination  to  seek 
a  place  in  Edinburgh.  Poor  girl !  she  could  not  afford 
to  let  this  her  only  friendship  drop  out  of  her  life,  without 
an  effort  to  regain  it.  On  first  coining  to  Edinburgh, 
she  went  direct  to  the  house  where  Mary  had  been  last 
heard  of  The  servants  had  been  changed  at  the  last 
term,  and  no  one  whom  Anne  saw  knew  anything  about 
Mar}-.  She  insisted  upon  seeing  the  lady  of  the  house, 
and  with  great  difficulty  gained  her  point.  The  lady 
was  very  cold  and  discouraging.  Her  conscience  re- 
l^roached  her  for  having  been  selfishly,  if  not  cruelly, 
careless  towards  the  poor  orphan  ^^irl,  who  had  been 
injured  in  her  service,  and  she  was  not  willing  that  in- 
quiries should  be  made  about  her.  Eut  Anne  was  not 
easily  discouraged,  and  by  pressing  the  point,  made  out 
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that  the  lady's  maid  had  been  there  when  Mary  left, 
and  from  her  she  at  once  obtained  the  address  of  the 
lodgings  to  which  Mary  had  gone. 

She  found  the  lodgings,  but  not  her  friend.  The  land- 
lady said  Mar}'  had  come  to  her  suffering  severely  from 
an  accident  which  had  injured  both  her  right  arm  and 
one  of  her  ankles.  She  had  tried  to  doctor  herself,  but 
with  little  success;  and  after  staying  for  a  few  weeks, 
had  left  to  seek  cheaper  lodgings,  as  her  purse  was  getting 
low.  She  liad  made  up  her  mind  so  suddenly,  and  had 
gone  away  so  abruptly,  that  the  landlady  had  had  no  op- 
portunit)'  of  inquiring  where  she  meant  to  go.  A  day  or 
two  after  a  lad  came  for  her  chest.  But  he  was  a  stupid 
feUow ;  he  knew  the  street  to  which  he  was  to  take  the 
box,  but  nothing  more.  And  as  it  was  a  wretched  street, 
where  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  families  Uved  in  each 
house,  the  good  woman  had  considered  it  impossible  to 
seek  out  her  lodger  among  them,  much  as  she  hud  been 
interested  in  her. 

Few  things  seemed  impossible  to  Anne.  Slie  deter- 
mined to  begin  at  one  end  of  the  street,  and  go  into 
every  house  until  she  found  her  friend.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Gibson  had  seen  her  going  from  one  to  an- 
other of  the  miserable  houses.  Stair  after  stair  had  she 
clinil)cd  without  success,  until  at  last  she  was  directed  to 
a  widow,  who  was  said  to  have  lately  had  a  lodger. 
Anne  went  to  her.  Her  room,  although  small,  looked 
in  its  cleanness  and  tidiness  a  palace  in  comparison  to 
the  others  Anne  had  seen.  The  widow  was  a  hearty, 
l)leasant  woman,  who  readily,  or  rather  eagerly,  answered 
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all  Anne's  questions.  She  had  met  Mary  quite  accident- 
ally on  the  Saturday  night  that  she  had  left  her  former 
lodgings.  Mar}'  was  then  looking  out  for  others,  but 
suffering  so  much  from  her  lame  ankle  that  she  was 
ready  to  drop  down  with  fatigue  and  pain.  The  widow 
had  accosted  her  from  mere  compassion,  and  had  readily 
learned  all  her  history.  ]Mary  said  that  her  only  friends 
(Anne's  uncle  and  aunt)  lived  at  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  that  she  could  not  get  so  far,  and  from  the  state 
of  her  hand  could  not  write  to  them.  The  widow  in- 
vited her  to  share  her  room  for  at  least  that  night  and 
the  following  Sabbath,  and  by  Monday  they  had  come  to 
like  each  other  so  well,  that  Mary  gladly  agreed  to  stay 
until  she  was  able  to  go  again  to  service.  The  widow 
was  a  skilful  doctress  in  her  way,  and  had  soon  cured 
Mary's  ankle  and  arm.  When  !Mary  was  quite  well,  the 
two  set  out  together  to  seek  a  situation.  Unfortunately, 
being  both  comparative  strangers  in  Edinburgh,  they 
went  to  the  register  kept  by  the  woman  of  whom  Gib- 
son had  spoken.  She  had  a  place  exactly  suited  to 
!Mary,  and,  as  the  lady  was  out  of  town,  had  been  com- 
missioned to  engage  any  suitable  person  who  offered. 
The  wages  were  good  j  there  was  a  large  establishment 
of  servants;  and  the  work  was  of  the  kind  ^Nlary  pre- 
ferred. And  as  neither  she  nor  her  friend  were  very 
knowing  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  it  did  not  occur  to 
them  that  there  was  anything  strange  in  the  manner  of 
her  engagement.  They  only  thoui^Iit  tliat  she  had  been 
strangely  fortunate,  and  readily  concluded  the  bargain. 
The  register  -  keeper  professed  to   have   forgotten   the 
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exact  address  of  the  lady ;  but,  as  her  shop  was  in 
Mary's  way,  she  directed  her  to  call  in  on  the  following 
day,  when  she  was  going  to  the  place,  and  she  should 
then  give  her  the  address.  The  widow  had  been  pre- 
vented from  accompanying  Mary  to  her  new  home,  and 
although  she  had  gone  several  times  to  the  register  to 
get  her  address,  she  had  never  succeeded.  The  woman 
had  pretended  to  have  forgotten  altogether  about  Mar)', 
and  was  indeed  sure  she  had  never  been  in  her  house. 

Of  course  Anne  went  to  the  register.  She  rccei\ed 
the  same  answer  as  the  widow;  but  she  was  dauntless  of 
heart,  strong  of  spirit.  She  told  the  woman  plainly  that 
she  suspected  foul  play,  and  that  unless  the  address  was 
given  at  once,  she  should  lay  the  whole  case  before  her 
master,  and  get  him  to  set  agoing  proper  inquiry  for  her. 
The  woman  was  frightened,  and  with  many  false  protest.i- 
tions  that  she  had  not  herself  been  aware  of  tlic  tnith 
until  too  late,  confessed  that  she  liad  sent  Maiy  to  be 
house-maid  in  a  house  of  known  ill-fame.  Slic  attempted 
to  persuade  Anne  that  she  would  ruin  her  own  character 
by  going  to  liie  house.  But  Anne  was  dctcnnined  to 
rescue  Mary  at  all  risks.  She  went,  and  found  Mary  in 
the  deepest  wretchetlness  and  despair.  She  liad  soon 
discovered  tiie  true  ciiaracter  of  llie  house,  and  had  at 
once  given  up  her  jjlacc.  ]5ul  the  mistress  liad  refused 
to  allow  iicr  to  leave.  Mary,  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
law,  had  believed  her  threats,  and  was  fjrmly  ])ersuaikHl 
tliat  if  she  tried  to  leave  llie  hcnise  lier  mistress  could 
send  the  jJoHce  after  her,  and  have  her  tried  for  breach 
of  her  engagement,  when  the  publicity  thus  given  to  the 
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fact  of  her  having  lived  in  such  a  house  would  prevent 
her  ever  again  getting  into  respectable  service. 

Mary  was  so  thoroughly  broken  in  spirit  that  not  all 
Anne's  remonstrances  and  entreaties  could  arouse  her. 
And  Anne  had  been  forced  to  leave  her  for  the  time. 
Anne  passed  some  miserable  days  trying  to  find  a  way 
to  help  her  friend,  until  the  thought  struck  her  of  laying 
the  case  before  her  cousin  George,  and  getting  him  to  go 
to  the  house  and  insist  upon  Mar}''s  being  freed.  The 
money  Gibson  iiad  seen  Anne  give  him  had  been  to 
j)ay  for  a  lodging  for  ]\Iary,  as  Anne  knew  she  would  be 
most  unwilling  to  go  even  to  Anne's  kind  uncle  and  aunt 
until  she  had,  by  getting  another  situation,  retrieved  the 
character  she  believed  she  had  lost. 

The  commission  was  easily  executed.  Mary  willingly 
yielded  herself  to  his  direction;  and  with  her  mistress,  a 
stern,  decided  mani:er  was  all  that  was  necessary.  Had 
Mary  had  either  father  or  brother  to  interfere  on  her 
behalf",  she  would  not  jiave  been  detained  a  single  day. 
Tslary  was  just  beginning  to  feel  herself  secure  in  the 
(juict,  respectable  lodgings  George  had  provided  for  her, 
v.hcn  he  returned  with  Islv  Hamilton.  i\luch  grieved  to 
have  been  even  innocently  the  cause  of  distress  to  Anne, 
I\lary  told  her  v>hoIe  story  with  a  frankness  and  fulness 
which  a,t  once  satisfied  jNIr  Hamilton  of  its  truthfulness, 
more  especially  as  it  was  corroborated  in  many  minor 
])oinls  by  w'r,:;t  lie  had  already  heard  from  Anne's  uncle 
and  cousin. 

Poor  Ella,  her  chance  of  sleep  on  that  night  seemed 
small;  when  to  the  fatigue  and  long- continued  an.xiety 
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she  had  aJready  bome,  was  added  the  excitement  of 
hearing  Mary's  story,  and  of  entering  with  Marian  into 
long  and  earnest  discussions  upon  the  best  mode  of  help- 
ing her.  And  yet  Ella  was  asleep  long  before  Marian 
came  to  bed.  Long  after  KUa  had  found  relief  an<l 
soothing  to  her  over-wrought  feelings  in  fervent  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  His  good  help  in  time  of  trouble;  long 
after  she  had  fallen  into  a  quiet  sleep,  Marian  sat  in  her 
old  posture  over  the  fire,  living  over  again  the  scenes  of 
the  past  day,  and  drawing  a  humbling  comparison  be- 
tween herself  and  Ella. 

What,  she  asked  herself,  would  have  been  Anne's  fate 
if  there  had  been  no  Ella]  Without  Ella's  gentle  in- 
fluence, couiil  she  have  brouglit  the  case  before  her  uncle 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  his  attention  and  assist- 
ance? Was  it  not  more  likely  that  she  would,  by  her 
hasty  zeal  and  intemperate  warmth,  have  induced  him 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  business  was  one  of  those 
groundless,  unreasonable  fancies  of  hers,  to  which  he 
was  only  too  much  accustomed/  .\.n(l  even  if  she  Iia^l 
succeeded  in  getting  his  sanction  for  .i  formal  investiga- 
tion of  the  case,  what  would  it  have  availed  hail  not 
Anne  been  brought  back  from  the  very  borders  of  death 
by  the  alfection  which  Klla's  uniform  gentleness  aivi 
kindness  had  so  deservedly  won;  or,  had  not  Y\\\  beea 
able  to  inspire  Anne's  reser\-ed  nature  with  conri<!fp.ce  '\\\ 
her  regard  and  kindness,  and  to  lead  her  so  to  lay  a^i(:e 
lier  defying  pride  and  reserve,  as  to  coinicsccr.d  to  give 
the  necessary  explanation  ?     Marian  recollected  all  Ikt 
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own  grand  schemes  of  usefulness,  which  had  ended  in 
nothing,  or  in  ■worse  than  nothing — in  fretful  irritation 
against  the  lawful  authority  of  her  uncle  and  aunt;  in 
hours,  if  not  days  of  moody  discontent,  because  she  was 
not  allowed  to  have  her  own  way;  and  in  a  listless  avoid- 
ance of  other  duties,  because  the  work  she  longed  for 
was  denied  to  her.  What  a  contrast  to  Ella's  humble, 
cheerful  acceptance  of  the  duty  of  every  hour  as  it  arose ! 
How  well  had  Ella  deserved  the  blessedness  of  knowing 
herself  to  be  the  means,  under  God,  of  saving  a  sister 
woman  from  despair  and  death,  and  of  seeing  herself 
trusted  and  confided  in  by  every  member  of  the  family! 

Marian's  meditations  on  this  night  promised  more 
fruit  than  ever  before,  inasmuch  as  she  closed  them  with 
humble,  earnest  petitions  to  God  for  help  and  guidance, 
instead  of,  as  on  former  occasions,  with  proud  resolu- 
tions of  amendment  and  of  extraordinary  goodness. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Anne  and  Gibson  were, 
to  say  the  least,  not  made  more  cordial  to  each  other  by 
these  events;  and  it  was  far  from  pleasant  to  either  of 
them  to  be  thrown  so  much  together.  It  was  a  difficult 
question  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done  with  them.  Gib- 
son suited  Mrs  Hamilton  remarkably  well,  and  could  not 
be  easily  parted  with.  And  yet  Mrs  Hamilton  was  now 
very  far  from  wishing  her  nieces  to  send  Anne  away. 
The  only  comfort  was,  that  Anne,  with  her  young  ladies, 
would  be  at  Balnachin  all  the  summer;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, Anne's  self-respect,  and  real  dignity  of  character, 
kept  her  from   all  open  manifestations   of  displeasure 
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against  or  dislike  to  Gibson.  By  encouraging  Anne  to 
sit  in  her  young  ladies'  room  while  they  were  down-stairs, 
and  by  making  Gibson  feel  that  any  quarrel  would  be 
very  distasteful  to  the  whole  family,  an  outward  peace 
was  preserved  during  the  month  or  two  that  elapsed  be- 
fore Marian  and  Ella  left  Moray  Place. 

So  soon  as  the  whole  of  Mary's  story  was  made  known 
to  them,  Anne's  uncle  and  aunt  insisted  upon  her  going 
to  live  with  them,  until  she  had  so  far  recovered  her 
health  and  spirits  as  to  be  able  for  a  new  situation.  The 
Hamiltons  were  all  zealous  in  her  service,  getting  her 
work  to  do,  lending  her  books,  inviting  her  to  quiet  tea- 
drinking  with  Anne,  and  trying  in  every  possible  way  to 
cheer  and  comfort  her.  Before  the  term,  Mrs  Amot 
wrote  to  them  to  seek  a  housemaid  for  her,  and,  upon 
hearing  Mary's  story,  willingly  engaged  her  to  fill  the 
situation. 

The  kind  widow  was  not  forgotten  by  either  Mary  or 
her  friends,  new  and  old.  Marian,  escorted  by  Anr.c, 
went  several  times  to  see  her;  and  althougli  slie  was  now 
too  considerate  of  her  aunts  feelings  to  visit  any  of  llie 
sick  and  destitute  families  of  whom  the  widow  was  so 
eager  to  tell  her,  yet,  through  tliis  good,  neighbourly 
woman,  a  sj)here  of  usefulness  was  in  some  mea.-,i;rc 
opened  to  both  sisters.  The  widow  took  an  interest  in 
eveiy  case  of  sorrow  or  sutiering  that  came  before  her; 
and  Marian  and  I'^ila  had  many  precious  oi)portunilies, 
through  her,  of  ministering  to  the  wants  of  many,  of 
whom,  without  her  intervention,  tliey  could  never  Iiave 
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heard.  It  was  good  to  have  their  compassion  and  sym- 
pathy thus  frequently  awakened;  and,  in  devising  means 
for  giving  help  or  comfort,  and  in  considering  every  par- 
ticular case,  Marian  found  full  exercise  for  all  her  powers 
of  doing  good. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


AN    A  L  A  R  M. 


ARLY  in  spring,  the  elder  Mr  Hamilton  went, 
as  was  his  custom,  to  Balnachin ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  he  had  the  happiness  of 
welcoming  his  orphan  nieces  to  his  house.  The  other 
nieces  were  expected  to  pay  occasional  visits  through 
the  summer.  But,  to  Marian  and  Klla,  Balnachin  was 
to  be  home  for  th.e  next  five  or  six  months. 

When  the  moment  of  departure  actually  came,  Marian 
felt  more  pain  in  leaving  Moray  Place  and  its  inmates 
than  she  had  expected.  Her  aunt  and  cousins  were  not 
altogether  congenial  in  their  character  or  tastos  to  her. 
But  she  felt  tliat  they  had  liccn  very  kind,  and  that  sh.e 
had  ill  rc[)aid  their  kindness;  and  now,  in  the  moment, 
of  partini:,  as  is  always  the  ca.-.o  with  a  gt-'ncrous  spirit, 
she  magnified  tlieir  goodnc  -"  r.nd  lier  own  ingratitude, 
rec  died  with  real  sorrow  her  impali  p.ce  and  openly 
manif,  sted  conten.ipt,  the  many  bitter  sj>eeches  she  had 
spoken,  the  many  hard  th(nights  she  had  entertained, 
;jul  longed,  even  to  pain,  to  return  to  them  for  only  a 
few  days,  to  show  them  that  she  was  not  altogether  so 
unL'raleful  as  she  had  seemed. 
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This  was,  however,  the  only  cause  of  regret  in  the 
journey.  The  prospect  of  spending  the  next  six  months 
in  the  country  at  Balnachin — Uncle  Henry's  Balnachin 
— was  altogether  delightful.  Their  uncle  had  spoken  so 
much  about  the  beauties  of  his  home,  and  they  had 
thought  so  much  and  talked  so  much  of  the  pleasures 
of  going  there,  that  it  seemed  hardly  likely  that  the 
reality  could  come  up  to  their  expectations;  and  they 
told  each  other,  in  philosophic  mood,  that  they  ought 
to  be  prepared  for  a  disappointment. 

But  disappointment  there  was  none  in  store  for  them. 
Balnachin  was  even  more  strikingly  beautiful  than  they 
had  imagined.  Its  very  name,  meaning  "  head  of  the 
[lass,"  was  romantic,  but  not  more  romantic  than  its  situ- 
ation, on  the  heights  above  a  deep  mountain  gorge, 
v.'hich  connected  two  valleys  of  widely  different  charac- 
ter— the  one,  smiling  and  fertile,  the  other,  rocky  and 
barren,  even  to  dreariness.  The  house  and  grounds 
commanded  a  view  of  both.  From  the  sunny  drawing- 
room  you  could  look  down  upon  the  grassy  heights,  the 
rich  woods  and  plains,  and  the  broad,  softly-flowing  river 
of  the  strath;  while  the  other  side  of  the  house,  where 
was  the  grand  old  library,  was  built  upon  the  very  edge 
of  a  precipice,  fronting  the  wild  glen  with  its  dark,  high 
mountains,  its  rugged  rocks,  and  its  foan:iing  turrcnt. 
The  grounds  seemed  to  share  these  two  strongly  con- 
trasted characters.  To  llic  quieter  scene  belonged  tlie 
lawn  and  park,  sloping  to  the  south,  and  dotted  over 
with  trees  as  fine  as  any  in  Scotland;  and  the  large  old- 
fashioned  garden,  sunny  and  sheltered,  with   its  broad 
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gravel  walks,  luxuriant  fruit-trees,  and  flower  border?, 
rich  in  beauty  and  fragrance.  While  the  rocky  heights 
above,  and  to  the  east  of  the  house,  suited  well  the  dark 
glen  of  which  they  formed  the  enclosure. 

Ella  could  not,  like  Marian,  climb  these  rocky  heights, 
but  she  could  most  heartily  enjoy  Marian's  description 
of  the  magnificent  view  she  had  obtained  from  them, 
and  she  could  be  wheeled  in  her  couch  from  place 
to  place  upon  the  la^\•n,  or  in  the  garden  and  park,  to 
enjoy  the  varied  points  of  view  which  her  uncle  was 
never  tired  of  seeking  out  for  her.  A  pleasant  room 
on  the  ground  floor  had  been  prepared  for  the  sisters  ; 
and  Ella  enjoyed  extremely  the  being  able  to  move 
out  and  in  the  house,  from  drawing-room  to  librar)-, 
from  library  to  her  uncle's  study,  whenever  the  fancy 
seized  her,  without  fatigue  or  trouble,  either  to  herself 
or  others. 

The  girls  were,  indeed,  very  happy.  They  had  loved 
their  Uncle  Henry  very  dearly  before,  but  they  now 
learned  to  love  him  ten  times  more  when  thty  saw  him 
in  his  own  home,  surroinidcd  by  his  servants  and  depend- 
ants, who  adored  him,  and  for  whose  welfare  he  was 
con.-ilantly  planning  and  working.  Full  of  goodness  and 
kindness,  with  a  most  equable  temper  and  even  ilow  of 
r.i)irits,  the  girls  felt  entirely  at  their  ease  with  him,  liad 
no  fear  of  wounding  him,  or  ot"  meeting  with  anything 
likely  to  wound  them  ;  and  his  freshness  anil  tenderness 
of  feeling  enabled  him  to  enter  so  easily  and  fully  into  all 
they  felt,  thought,  and  enjoyed,  that  they  could  rest  most 
happily  in  the  confidence  of  understanding,  and  being 
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fully  understood  and  sympathised  with,  in  every  circum- 
stance that  occurred. 

So,  happily  passed  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
July  came,  with  its  riches  of  flowers  and  fruits,  with  its 
glorious  sunshine  and  fulness  of  foliage.  Ella  had  evi- 
dently gained  strength  since  her  arrival  at  Balnachin. 
She  less  frequently  suffered  from  headaches,  or  feverish, 
restless  nights ;  was  much  more  able  to  bear  fatigue  or 
excitement ;  she  had  more  colour  in  her  cheeks ;  her 
hands  were,  as  her  uncle  told  her,  less  delicately  fair,  less 
painfully  thin.  In  another  month  Frank  was  expected  to 
be  with  them,  and  the  pleasurable  impatience  of  looking 
forward  to  his  visit  was  added  to  the  other  happiness 
they  enjoyed. 

Frank  was  now  in  his  uncle's  office,  and  at  one  time  he 
had  doubted  if  he  could  get  a  holiday  before  they  should 
have  left  Balnachin.  But  his  uncle  Lascelles  had  been 
very  kind.  He  had  been  so  much  pleased  with  Frank's 
persevering  industry,  with  his  progress  in  all  his  studies, 
and  with  his  self-denial  in  declining  the  holiday  at 
Christmas,  that  he  was  most  anxious  to  give  him,  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and  had 
arranged  to  set  him  free  from  all  work  in  his  office  for  six 
weeks  from  the  beginning  of  August.  All  Frank's  letters 
were  full  of  his  uncle's  great  kindness  to  him,  and  of 
earnest  wishes  to  repay  him  for  all  he  had  done,  and  to 
answer  all  his  expectations. 

Mr  Lascelles  had,  indeed,  shown  mucli  kindness  to 
Frank,  and  kindness  of  a  nature  tliat  could  l^arilly  have 
been  exi^-cted.     For  Frank's  sake  he  liad  changed  his 
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residence — changed  many  of  the  habits  of  his  life.  He 
had  always  lived  in  a  large,  comfortable,  but  very  dull 
house,  in  the  heart  of  London.  He  was  wholly  devoted 
to  his  business,  which  was  to  him  both  occupation  and 
amusement.  He  was  a  reading  man,  but  had  no  taste 
for  society,  and  was  not,  either  by  nature  or  education, 
fitted  to  observe,  or  tal:e  pleasure  in,  natural  beauties  of 
any  kind.  Flowers  he  never  looked  at ;  fine  scenery  was 
lost  upon  him.  He  never  left  London,  except  upon 
business,  and  then  the  journey  was  occupied  in  prejjara- 
tions  for  the  business  before  him,  cr  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  leisure  moments  to  read  some  book  he  had  not 
before  had  time  to  enjoy. 

People  said  of  him  that  both  heart  and  mind  were 
wholly  given  to  his  profession.  They  were,  however, 
mistaken :  the  mind  might  be ;  but  the  heart  was  left 
free  for  better  things.  All  his  life  his  attachments  had 
been  {^\\\,  but  unusually  deep  and  lasting.  His  fair,  deli- 
cate, little  sister  he  had  loved  with  an  unselfisli  devotion, 
which  had  made  him  even  rejoice  in  his  father's  by  no 
means  just  partiality  for  her.  She  had  been  separated 
from  him  while  still  a  mere  girl — but  he  had  never  for- 
gotten her.  And  I'raiik's  possession  of  a  strong  likeness 
to  his  mother  had  procured  for  him  a  love,  of  whose 
tlepth  and  tenderness  he  really  had  no  idea.  That  Frank 
should  have  every  advantage  that  education  could  give, 
to  take  care  that  notiiing  .should  be  wanting  to  his  good 
or  his  happiness,  had  been  the  great  object  of  his  uncle's 
wishes  and  aims  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  And 
even  his  devotion  to  business  was  stimulated  by  the  wish 
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to  provide  well  for  Frank,  and  to  put  it  in  his  power  to 
provide  for  his  sisters.  He  was  anxious  to  make  Frank 
a  strong,  self-governed  man — anxious  to  guard  him  from 
folly  and  weakness,  as  well  as  from  vice.  And  this 
anxiety,  added  to  a  naturally  grave,  reserved  manner,  had 
made  him  sometimes  appear  stem,  if  not  harsh.  Frank 
had  long  known  that  he  was  loved,  but  how  tender  that 
love  was  he  had  never  hitherto  suspected. 

On  first  joining  his  uncle  in  London,  Frank  was  both 
surprised  and  touched  to  find  that  ;Mr  Lascelles  had 
exerted  himself  to  shake  off  the  habits  of  seclusion  and 
retirement  which  had  grown  and  strengthened  for  twenty 
years  and  more ;  that  he  had  taken  trouble  to  renew 
fonner  intimacies,  and  to  make  new  acquaintanceships  in 
families  where  he  knew  Frank  would  meet  with  good  and 
pleasant  friends  ;  and,  above  all,  that  he  had  left  the  old 
house,  which  suited  him  so  well,  and  was  conveniently 
near  his  place  of  business,  and  had  taken  a  handsome 
one,  with  gardens  and  shrubberies,  in  a  suburb  some 
miles  distant. 

"  I  did  not  wish  you  to  look  upon  your  new  home  as 
a  dark  and  dismal  den,  in  comparison  to  the  bright, 
pleasant  Brickenden  Vicarage,"  he  said  quietly,  in  answer 
to  Frank's  first  expressions  of  pleasure  at  the  change,  and 
of  gratitude  for  the  kindness  which  liad  dictated  it. 

Frank  said  no  more  upon  the  subject.     He  was  jiot 
himself  naturally  very  demonstrative,  and  he  knew  that 
his  uncle  cared  little  for  outward  manifestations  of  feel- 
mg.     But  the  less  he  expressed  his  gratitude,  the  more* 
he  felt  it ;  and,  indeed,  it  seemed  even  to  oppress  him. 
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In  writing  to  his  sisters  about  his  uncle's  kindness,  there 
was  a  tone  of  sadness  and  despondency,  as  of  one  who 
had  incurred  a  heav)'  debt  which  he  saw  no  prospect  of 
repaying.  There  w?s  ahogether  an  air  of  depression 
about  Frank's  letters  at  this  time.  He  wrote  about  the 
pleasantness  of  his  new  home,  about  his  satisfaction  in 
his  new  occupations  \  but  there  was  an  absence  of  the 
heartiness  and  eagerness  which  had  always  characterised 
his  letters,  even  when  he  had  written  about  less  agree- 
able matters 

His  sisters  remarked  the  change ;  and,  as  they  had 
always  written  most  frankly  to  each  other,  freely  com- 
municating even  the  passing  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
moment,  they  asked  him  what  was  the  cause  of  his  sad- 
ness. His  answer  was  evasive.  He  did  not  directly 
deny  that  their  apprehensions  had  been  well  founded ; 
but  he  jested  with  them  on  their  excessive  anxiety,  and 
endeavoured  to  assume  his  old  gay  manner.  He  said 
also  that  he  had  not  been  quite  well — not  ill,  only  a  little 
languid,  and  not  so  strong  as  usual.  He  thought  nothing 
of  it;  but  his  uncle  was  most  kindly  careful  of  him,  and 
wished  to  send  him  to  Balnachin  sooner  than  had  been 
proposed,  that  the  fre.sh  country  air  and  idleness  might 
recruit  him.  lo  this,  however,  Frank  said  he  was  most 
unwilling  to  accede.  His  uncle  had  been  so  very  kind, 
and  had  given  himself  so  much  trouble  about  iiini  already, 
that  Frank  was  most  anxious  to  go  on  steadily  wiiii  his 
work,  so  that  he  might  the  sooner  fit  himself  for  being  of 
real  use. 

Is aturaliy  anxious  about  tliuir  only  and  absent  brother, 
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the  girls  felt  a  little  uneasy  at  this  mention  of  illness. 
The  uneasiness  was  not,  however,  great.  Frank  said  he 
was  not  really  ill.  They  knew  he  would  not  deceive 
thera,  even  to  save  them  from  anxiety;  and  they  only 
hoped  that  his  uncle's  fears  might  continue  strong  enough 
to  make  him  overcome  Frank's  opposition,  and  send  him 
to  them  immediately.  They  were  particularly  anxious  he 
should  come  before  the  end  of  July.  Louisa  was  with 
them,  but  was  to  return  home  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
.She  was  very  anxious  to  see  Frank ;  and  there  were  many 
little  excursions  which  had  been  planned  for  her  amuse- 
ment, in  which  they  wished  Frank  to  share. 

The  sisters  hoped  and  expected  that  Frank  would 
write  again  before  his  usual  time,  to  relieve  their  anxiety 
about  his  illness,  and  perhaps  to  announce  his  speedy 
arrival.  But  when  morning  passed  after  morning  and 
no  letter  came,  they  persuaded  themselves  that  they  had 
been  unreasonable,  and  that  Frank  would  think  so  little 
of  his  indisposition  that  it  would  never  occur  to  him  they 
could  be  uneasy. 

But  now  it  was  their  regular  day  for  hearing,  and  still 
there  was  no  letter.  Ella  was  very  uneasy.  Marian 
would  not  confess  that  she  was.  She  acknowledged  that 
such  a  thing  had  never  happened  before,  but  reasoned 
that  it  might  well  ha\e  happened  through  irregularity  of 
cross  posts,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  coincitlence  such 
irregularity  occuiring  at  the  tirnc  they  w^re  more  than 
usually  anxious  for  letters.  She  and  Louisa  were  at  that 
time  much  occu|'icd  in  making  and  purchasing  little 
prizes  foi  the  scholars  in  their  uncle's  schools ;  and  she 
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was  therefore  able  the  more  readily  to  dismiss  all  appre- 
hensions from  her  mind. 

The  letters  came  at  breakfast  time ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  Marian  watched  the  opening  of  the  bag  with 
more  impatience  than  she  cared  to  show. 

**  There  is  no  letter  for  you,  my  dear,"  her  uncle  be- 
gan, in  a  tone  of  concern.  "  Yes,"  interrupting  himself, 
''here  is  one  after  all." 

"Not  from  Frank,  though,"  Marian  exclaimed  an- 
xiously. 

She  tore  it  open.  She  did  not  recognise  the  hand- 
wTiting.  The  letter  began,  "  My  dear  niece."  With  a 
kind  of  frightened  impatience  she  turned  the  page  to  see 
the  signature.  It  was  from  her  uncle  Lascelles.  Her 
colour  changed.  Her  heart  beat  painfully  fast.  She 
seemed  scarcely  aWe  to  read  the  words.  They  were  few, 
but  far  from  comforting.  Frank  had  been  unwell,  he 
said,  for  some  days,  but  had  persisted  in  going  about  iiis 
duties  as  usual.  On  the  day  before  Mr  Lascelles  wrote, 
however,  he  had  looke(.l  so  un^vrl!  when  he  came  down 
to  breakfast,  aiul  was  so  evidently  suffering  from  severe 
headache,  that  his  uncle  had  insisted  upon  his  returning 
to  bed,  and  had  sent  for  a  jihysician.  That  gentleman 
had  said  that  his  patient  was  fc\  crish,  but  that  there  was 
no  cause  for  alarm.  .\s,  however,  I'rank  had  had  a  very 
restless,  uncomfortaMc  ni-lit,  and  was  at  least  no  better 
the  following  morning,  Mr  Lascelles  thought  it  better  to 
write  to  his  sisters,  and  c\cn  to  ask  Marian  to  come  to 
them,  if  Ella  could  spare  her. 

^L'^rian  rea(]  the  letter  through,  hardly  understanding 
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it.  To  her  impulsive  temperament  the  least  token  of 
clanger  seemed  a  positive  assurance  of  the  worst  evil. 
She  had  yesterday  resolutely  banished  every  anxiety. 
To-day  she  gave  way  to  the  most  settled  conviction  that 
Frank  must  die.  Without  a  word  she  rose  from  the  table, 
and  was  hurrying  to  the  door,  with  a  wild  idea  of  start- 
ing for  London  that  very  instant,  when  her  uncle  caught 
hold  of  her  as  she  passed  his  chair,  and  asked  her  what 
was  wrong. 

"  Frank  is  ill,"  she  said  hurriedly,  and  trembling  from 
head  to  foot ;  "  verj^,  very  ill,  and  I  must  go  to  him  at 
once.  Uncle  Henry,"  almost  fiercely,  "don't  keep  me; 
I  must  go  this  instant,  I  cannot  be  kept  a  moment ;"  and 
she  tried  to  snatch  her  hand  from  his  kind  grasp. 

Mr  Hamilton  looked  helplessly  at  Louisa.  He  was 
like  Marian,  in  his  faculty  of  entertaining  only  one  idea 
or  feehng  at  a  time,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  He 
was  so  much  alarmed  about  Frank,  so  grieved  for  Marian, 
that  he  could  not  think  of  one  word  of  comfort,  even  of 
question  as  to  the  extent  of  her  information. 

Louisa  promptly  answered  his  appealing  look;  slve 
went  u])  to  Marian's  other  side,  and  passing  her  arm 
round  her,  said  veiy  kindly — 

"Dear  Marian,  be  calm.     Tlilnk  of  poor  Ella." 

"Ah,  Ella,  dear  Ella,"  Marian  cried  wiKlly,  her  thoughts 
suddenly  taking  a  new  direction.  "  How  will  she  ever 
bear  to  hear  about  Frank  !  He  will  die,  I  know  he  will 
die.  and  how  can  Ella  bear  it !  1  always  knew,"  with 
passionate  sobs,  "that  I  should  be  left  alone  in  the 
W(;rkl.      1   know  he  will  die,''  and   sh.c  hid  iicr  face  on 
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her  uncle's  shoulder,  and  gave  way  to  an  hysterical  burst 
of  tears. 

I^ouisa  was  too  well  judging  to  try  words  of  comfort 
or  remonstrance,  which  she  knew  would  not  be  listened 
to.  She  brought  forward  a  chair,  and  with  gentle  force 
seated  Marian  in  it,  allowing  her  still  to  rest  her  head 
against  Mr  Hamilton,  and  then  quietly  left  the  room,  to 
seek  from  the  old  housekeeper  sal  volatile,  or  some  other 
restorative. 

When  she  returned  she  found  Marian  more  composed, 
and  her  uncle,  with  a  relieved  expression  of  countenance, 
reading  Mr  Lascelles's  letter.  Louisa  persuaded  Marian 
to  drink  what  she  had  brought,  and  then  read  the  letter 
which  Mr  Hamilton  had  put  into  her  hand.  Wlicn  she 
had  read  it  she  gave  him  an  encouraging  glance,  con- 
sulted her  watch,  considered  a  moment,  went  to  the  head 
of  the  table,  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea,  cut  a  thin  slice  of 
cold  meat,  and  brought  tliem  to  Marian. 

''  Dear  Marian,"  she  said  persuasively,  "you  must  take 
breakfast.  You  wish  to  go  to  Frank  witliout  delay;  but 
we  cannot  allow  you  to  go  unti!  you  have  breakfasted." 

Marian  made  a  gesture  of  impatient  refusal  without 
lifting  her  head.     lUit  Louisa  would  not  be  refused. 

"  If  you  start  fastuig  upon  \o\\\  long  journey,"  she 
siiid,  "you  will  be  so  much  over-faligued  as  to  be  of  no 
use  to  Frank." 

Slie  had  taken  the  best  line  of  argument.  Marian  sat 
up,  took  the  cup  in  her  trcinbhng  hand,  and  swallowed 
a  few  r.iouthfuls.  Then  turning  to  her  uncle,  she  said 
an.\iously — 
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"  Uncle  Henry,  I  must  go  at  once  to  Frank — I  must, 
I  must" 

"  Oh  yes,  dear,  of  course,"  he  answered  soothingly. 

But  he  again  looked  appealingly  to  Louisa.  He  saw 
that  Marian  was  in  no  state  to  travel  alone.  He  did  not 
tMnk  he  could  leave  Louisa  with  the  v/hole  charge  of  the 
invalid  Ella,  so  far  from  medical  advice.  And  he  had 
not  even  a  servant  to  send  with  Marian.  His  were  all 
so  old,  so  unused  to  travel,  that  he  felt  any  one  of  them 
would  be  more  an  encumbrance  than  a  help. 

Louisa  saw  his  difficulties,  and  hastened  to  remove 
them. 

"Marian  must  have  a  companion,"  she  said;  "I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  go  with  her.     The  carriage  can  take  us 

to  (a  town  about  twelve  miles  off)  in  very  good 

time  for  the  afternoon  train  from  the  north,  which  is  in 
connexion  witli  the  London  express.  I  shall  have  time 
before  we  go  to  write  to  mamma,  to  send  one  of  the  girls 
to  take  care  of  Ella.  Papa  is  to  be  in  town  all  day  to- 
ilay,  and  we  can  telegrapli  to  him  to  meet  us  at  the 
station  in  Edinburgli,  and  to  Mr  Lascellcs  to  have  some 
one  to  meet  us  in  London.     It  is  all  quite  easy." 

Her  manner  was  so  assuring,  prompt,  and  encourag- 
'ng,  without  being  provokingly  cheerful,  that  it  seemed 
x>  comfort  Marian  only  to  hear  her  speak.  She  finished 
the  cup  of  tea,  but  was  disinclined  to  cat,  and  seemed  to 
think  she  ought  to  go  at  once  to  get  ready  for  the 
journey. 

"  But  you  must  eat,  Marian,"  Louisa  said  decidedly, 
and  ytt  gently.     "  Lor  Frank's  sake,  for  Llla's  sake,  you 
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must  take  care  of  your  health,  and  keep  up  your  strength. 
And  we  have  more  than  an  hour  for  preparation.  I  am 
going  to  give  Uncle  Henry  his  breakfast,  and  you  must 
be  more  calm  before  you  see  Ella.     Try,"  persuasively, 

"  if  a  little  bit  of  meat  will  not  do  you  good." 

At  this  moment  Anne  came  in  with  a  tray  for  Ella's 
breakfast,  and  to  say  that  Miss  Ella  was  very  anxious  to 
know  if  there  was  a  letter  from  Master  Frank.  Marian 
looked  at  Louisa. 

"  Can  I  go  to  her  as  I  am  V  she  asked  hurriedly,  and 
trembling  again. 

"Should  you  like  me  to  gol"  Louisa  asked  AN-ith  a 
little  hesitation.  She  understood  Marian's  jealous  tem- 
perament, and  feared  slie  might  not  like  any  one  to 
interfere  between  her  and  Ella.  But  Marian  most  tliank- 
fully  accepted  her  oiler,  and  Louisa  went  to  Ella's 
room. 

She  found  Ella  lying,  with  the  bed-curtains  drawn  back, 
.inxiously  watching  the  door.  She  looked  alarmed  to 
■  ee  Louisa  instead  of  Marian,  and  could  scarcely  utter 
ilu;  eager  "Is  tliere  a  letter]" 

"  Not  from  Er^ink,  dear,"  Louisa  said,  in  her  quiet, 
soothing  tones.  '*  He  is  not  quite  well,  and  your  uncle 
writes  to  tell  us  so.  He  had  sent  Frank  to  bed,  so  he, 
l>oor  fellow,  could  not  write  himself,"  and  knowing  that 
ii.>pcnse  is  the  worst  kind  of  trial,  she  at  once  put  the 
letter  into  Ella's  hand. 

L(Hiia'.i.\s  tone  was  encouraging,  lier  readiness  to  a!lo\v 
1-lla  to  know  the  whole  truth  was  much  more  so.  ICIhi 
was  piL'j  nrcd  to  rcn  '.  the  lott'/r  more  caiir/iy  llian  Marian 
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had  done,  and  was,  therefore,  naturally  much  less 
alarmed. 

"And  is  Marian  going?"  was  her  only  question. 

"Yes,  and  I  mean  to  go  with  her,  if  you  think  you 
can  spare  us  both." 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,  and  tliank  you  very  much,  dear 
Louisa,"  and  Ella's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  she  held 
up  her  face  to  kiss  Louisa. 

"And  what  shall  you  do,  dear?"  Louisa  asked,  in 
the  same  quiet,  encouraging  tone.  "  I  wish  Mark  were 
not  at  Glen  Colline.  If  he  had  only  been  in  the  way  to 
go  with  Marian.  Is  there  any  one  you  should  like  to 
come  here  to  take  care  of  you  while  we  are  away?" 

"  Edith,  if  Aunt  Emma  can  spare  her,"  Ella  answered 
promptly,  even  in  her  deep  anxiety  feeling  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  showing  her  confidence  in  Edith's 
kindness. 

"Are  you  sure,  dear  Ella?''  Louisa  asked,  a  little 
anxiously. 

"  Quite,  quite  sure,  if  she  can  come.  Louisa,  she  is 
so  good  and  kind  to  me.  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  have 
her." 

T/.ere  was  no  time  for  more.  Marian  came  in,  calmer 
than  Louisa  had  hoped.  'J'herc  was  still  a  tremor  in  her 
voice,  an  unsteady  look  in  her  eye.  But  all  that  Avas 
natuial  enough,  considering  the  suddenness  of  the  de- 
parture, and  the  anxiety  of  leaving  Ella.  Louisa  con- 
trived to  keep  up  a  good  deal  of  bustle  and  excitement 
until  the  very  moment  of  their  dcjjarture,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  carrj'ing  off  Marian  without  allowing  her 
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to  upset  Ella  with  her  own  anxiety,  without  giving  Ella 
an  opportunity  of  finding  out  how  much  Marian  feared 
the  worst. 

The  carriage  came  to  the  door.  Anne,  by  Louisa's 
orders,  had  packed  up  what  was  necessary  for  both  girls. 
Louisa  had  written  her  letter  to  her  mother,  put  down 
for  her  uncle's  satisfaction  a  memorandum  of  the  post 
by  which  he  might  expect  to  hear  from  them,  and  of  the 
train  by  which  Edith  might  come,  received  from  him  tlie 
money  for  the  journey,  and  was  ready  to  shorten  the 
good-byes  between  the  sisters,  and  to  carry  Marian  oti  to 
the  carriage  at  the  right  moment  They  were  gone,  and 
Ella  and  Uncle  Henry  were  left  to  comfort  each  other, 
and  to  help  each  other  to  keep  quiet  and  patient  as  they 
could  best  do. 

Had  any  one,  some  months  ago,  told  Marian*  tiiat 
she  should  be  glad,  or  even  willing,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  have  Louisa  for  a  companion,  she  would  ha\  e 
rejected  the  suggestion  with  scorn.  But  her  opinion  of 
Louisa  was  a  good  deal  changed,  or  at  least  modified. 
Slie  was  now  more  tolerant  towards  her — \^as  sometimes 
almost  disposed  to  like  her.  And,  in  her  anxious  jour- 
ney, she  found  Louisa  a  great  help  and  comfort.  .She 
never  oppressed  Marian  with  conversation  when  she  saw 
that  she  wished  to  be  silent.  JiuL  whenever  Marian  grew 
tired  of  her  own  sad  and  anxious  tlioughls,  she  always 
fourid  Louisa  ready  to  I. ilk,  to  enleri.iiu  her  aiid  uivc; : 
her  mind  to  other  subjects,  or  to  listen  to  lier  anxieties 
about  Lrank,  and  without  jjrovoking  her  by  taking  too 
bri-Iit  a  view  of  the  case,  ycl  leatling  her  gradually  to  be 
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n.ore  reasonable  and  hopeful.  And  when  they  changed 
carriages,  or  went  out  for  refreshment,  it  was  an  inex- 
pressible comfort  to  have  Louisa  to  take  all  trouble  and 
thought  for  her,  and  to  feel  perfect  confidence  in  her 
f]uiet,  lady-like,  and  yet  business  -  like,  way  of  looking 
r.fter  their  parcels,  and  ensuring  proper  attendance. 

Thanks  to  the  telegrapli,  Mr  Lascelles's  carriage  and 
servants  were  waiting  for  them  when  they  arrived  in 
London,  and  they  were  taken  to  his  house  with  as  little 
trouble  or  delay  as  possible. 


CHAPTER  XHL 


FRANK. 


HEN  they  drove  up  to  the  door,  Mr  Lascelles 
was  llicre  to  receive  and  welcome  them. 
Marian  liad  never  seen  him  before.  She 
was  prepared  to  find  him  very  grave ;  but  there  was  an 
expression  of  harassment  and  anxiety  in  l)is  face,  which 
at  once  convinced  her  that  her  apprelicnsions,  if  they 
!iad  been  unreasonable,  had  also  been  prophetic.  I  lis 
report  of  Frank  was  not  pleasant.  The  fever  was,  he 
said,  going  on.  Frank  was  at  times  simk  in  a  half 
torpid,  depressed  state,  from  which  nothin;<  could  rouse 
him ;  and  at  other  times,  althougli  not  wliat  might  be 
called  delirious,  he  showed  such  an  unreasonable  im- 
patience at  being  kept  in  bed,  and  was  so  fretful,  irri- 
table, and  unlike  himself  that  it  seemed  that  his  head 
must  be  affected. 

"Did  he  know  that  I  v,;xs  coming  to  him?"  Marian 
asked. 

"  Yes,"  Mr  Lascelles  said ;  he  had  told  him  as  soon  a? 
he  had  received  the  telegraphic  message. 
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'*  Ah,  then,"  slie  cried  eagerly,  "  I  must  go  to  him  at 
once.     He  will  be  so  impatient  to  see  me." 

Mr  Lascelles  made  no  answer;  but  he  did  not  move, 
as  Marian  expected,  to  take  her  to  Frank. 

"  Was  he  not  glad  to  know  I  was  coming  ?"  she  asked, 
in  her  quick,  impatient  way, 

Mr  Lascelles  hesitated  a  moment  before  he  answered. 

"  I  should  not  like  to  alarm  you,  Marian,"  he  said, 
with  a  gentleness  not  usual  to  him;  "  but  there  ought  to 
be  no  concealment  in  such  cases.  Frank's  indifference, 
when  I  told  him  I  expected  you,  made  me  more  appre- 
hensive for  him  than  any  symptom  I  have  yet  seen." 

Marian's  mind  was  full  of  the  expectation  of  seeing 
Frank,  and  of  his  delight  in  getting  \\s:  for  a  nurse.  She 
scarcely  attended  to  what  her  uncle  said,  and  failed  alto- 
gether to  take  in  the  idea  of  Frank's  real  state,  which 
;Mr  Lascelles  wished  to  give  her.  She  had  firmly  fixed 
in  her  own  mind  that  their  uncle  was  a  hard,  dry-hearted 
man,  who  despised  family  affection.  She  supposed  that 
by  his  speech  he  merely  intended  to  check  any  pleasant 
anticipations  she  might  have  formed  of  Frank's  desire 
for  her  society;  and  she  therefore  said  decidedly,  almost 
haughtily — 

"  Oh,  you  do  not  understand  Frank ;  liis  lieart  is  the 
warmest  in  the  world.  Pray,  let  me  go  to  him !  He 
may  have  heard  of  our  arrival,  and  be  impatient  and 
fretting  to  see  :ne." 

Mr  Lascelles  taid  only  that  he  must  ascertain  if  Frank 
was  awake,  and  prepare  him  to  see  his  sister;  and  he 
\-jx  ihe  room  for  that  purpose. 
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Louisa  had  kept  in  the  background  while  Marian  and 
her  uncle  conversed ;  but  slie  now  came  forward,  to  try- 
to  make  Marian  understand  what  she  might  have  to  see 
in  Frank. 

"  Don't  be  disappointed,  dear  Marian,"  she  said,  "  if 
Frank  seems  iiKlifferent  to  you.  Remember  how  ill  \\c 
is.  Hardly  himself,  I  should  think,  from  what  ^Ir  Las- 
celles  says." 

"  My  dear  Louisa,"  almost  contcmpiuoubly,  "  you  do 
not  know  what  Frank  is."  She  had  almost  said,  A\hat 
real  warm  love  is.  "  However  ill  he  might  be,  he  lovc> 
his  sisters  so  tenderly,  that  if  he  knows  me  he  will  be 
overjoyed  to  see  me.  If  he  is  delirious,"  more  sadly, 
"he  may  not  know  me.     That  is  all  I  fear." 

"  But,  dear  Marian,"  Louisa  persisted,  "  I  don't  think 
you  know  how  fever  affects  one,  even  wliere  there  is  not 
exactly  delirium.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  fever,  when 
papa,  Mark,  and  Emma  were  so  ill,  two  years  aL,o,  and 
I  know  how  differently  the  mind  is  affected.  1  only  wisli 
to  prepare  you." 

Marian  was  listening  to  her  uncle' .s  step  on  the  stair, 
and  did  not  attend  to  Louisa.  Mr  LasccUcs  came  in, 
said  that  I'rank  was  awake,  ar.d  llial  tlie  nurse  thought 
Marian  miglit  sec  hini,  and  olYered  her  his  arm  to  ka.l 
her  up-stairs. 

Marian's  heart  beat  quick  at  tlie  thought  of  seeini; 
IVank,  and  the  fear  of  finding  him  worse  even  than  she 
expected.  Her  knees  shook  under  her.  .She  felt  for  a 
moment  inclined  to  draw  back  from  the  iloor,  but  she 
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made  a  great  effort  to  calm  herself,  and  allowed  Mr  Las- 
celles  to  lead  her  m. 

Frank  was  much  changed  since  she  had  seen,  him  last. 
He  looked  haggard  and  wearied,  and  there  was  a  restless 
light  in  his  eye,  which  struck  Marian  with  sudden  pain. 
He  looked  full  at  her,  but  neither  spoke  nor  smiled.  She 
feared  he  did  not  recognise  her,  and,  kneelihg  by  his 
pillow,  she  kissed  him  tenderly  upon  the  forehead,  and 
asked  if  he  did  not  know  her. 

"  Yes,  ]\Iarian,  of  course  I  know  you,"  he  answered, 
without  any  expression  of  pleasure. 

"And  are  you  not  glad  to  see  me,  dearest  Frank?" 
she  asked  again,  in  a  tremulous,  entreating  voice. 

He  made  no  answc;-,  but  moved  his  head  uneasily  on 
the  pillow,  so  as  to  turn  his  face  from  her. 

Marian's  cheek  flushed ;  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
She  rose  hastily  from  her  knees,  and,  looking  do^vn  upon 
him,  said  bitterly — 

"  If  you  did  not  care  to  see  me,  I  might  have  stayed 
with  Ella." 

"  You  might,"'  was  all  he  said,  and  Avith  a  kind  of 
groan,  and  an  impatient  movement,  he  turned  stiil  more 
away  from  her. 

She  stood  still,  looking  down  upon  him,  her  heart 
swelling  with  proud,  angry,  and  yet  deeply  sorrowful 
leelings.  She  did  not  allow  hersch"  to  weigli  the  matter 
quietly.  She  was  for  the  moment  loo  nmch  occupied 
with  her  feelings  and  with  her  own  position,  to  be  able 
to  understiuul  clearly  Frank's  state. 
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The  nurse — a  respectable,  middle-aged  woman — had 
watched  the  scene  between  the  brother  and  sister.  She 
had  not  interfered,  because  she  had  hoped  that  Marian's 
presence,  and  even  her  emotion,  might  rouse  Frank  from 
his  torpor;  but  she  now  stepped  forward,  and  laying  her 
hand  on  Marian's  arm,  drew  her  gently  away  to  the  win- 
dow, where  they  could  speak  without  Frank's  overhear- 
ing them. 

"  Do  not  be  ilown-hcarted,  my  dear  young  lady,"  she 
said  kindly;  "your  brother  is  not  himself  just  now. 
AVlien  his  mind  comes  back,  he  will  be  glad  enough  to 
see  you  by  his  bedside." 

"  But  he  knows  me,  nurse,"  Marian  said,  with  difficulty 
keeping  back  the  painful  tears  of  wounded  affection. 

"  He  knows  that  you  are  his  sister  Marian,"  the  nurse 
answered.  ''But  his  mind  is  only  lialf  alive;  he  docs 
not  take  it  in  rightly." 

"And  can  I  be  of  no  use  just  now?"  Marian  asked, 
with  much  sadness  and  despondency. 

■'■  Oil,  indeed  you  can  be  of  the  greatest  use,"'  the 
nurse  answered  encouragingly.  "  If  his  cross  fits  come 
on  again,  he  is  more  awake  to  what  is  going  ^w  then,  and 
I  expect  you  shall  be  able  to  soothe  him  much  better 
than  we  can  do.  But  there  is  Dr  Grant's  step  in  the 
])assnge.  Will  you  come  in  here  for  a  minute  ?"  .\n(l 
she  lei  Marian  into  tlic  <lres^ing-room  which  owene-I 
from  the  bed-room. 

She  (lid  not  close  the  door.  Marian  could  see  Dr 
f/rant  and  her  uncle  come  in,  and  stand  by  the  bed. 
She  could  not  hear  what  w:is  said,  but,  from  the  soiMid 
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of  the  voices,  she  could  make  out  that  Frank  answered, 
when  he  was  spoken  to,  in  the  same  wearied,  indifferent 
tone  which  had  so  grieved  her.  After  a  few  minutes 
Mr  Lascelles  was  called  away.  Dr  Grant  gave  direc- 
tions to  the  nurse,  and  was  going  to  leave  the  room, 
when  the  nurse  said  something  to  him.  Marian  guessed 
that  she  told  him  about  her,  for  he  turned  directly,  and 
came  to  the  dressing-room. 

Marian  looked  keenly  at  him  as  he  came  towards  her. 
As  we  know,  site  had  an  unreasonable  prejudice  against 
the  medical  profession,  and  was  by  no  means  inclined  to 
take  any  member  of  it  upon  credit.  She  was  pleased 
with  Dr  Grant's  appearance.  He  had  a  good,  intellec- 
tual countenance,  in  which  talent,  sense,  decision,  and 
bonevolence  bore  each  its  fair  proportion.  He,  too, 
seemed  in  a  scrutinising  mood.  Marian  felt  that  he  was 
looking  keenly  at  her  while  he  made  the  usual  civil  re- 
marks and  questions  about  her  journey ;  and  she  fancied 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  her  appearance  and  manner, 
for  he  closed  the  door  between  the  rooms,  and  making 
her  sit  down  upon  a  sofa,  seated  himself  beside  her,  and 
showed  a  willingness  to  be  frank  and  confidential  as  to 
tlie  state  of  his  patient. 

]\Iarian  asked  if  he  thought  him  worse. 

"The  fever  rather  gains  ground  than  decreases,"  he 
answered  frankly,  but  very  kindly.  '•  I  expect  that  you. 
Miss  Hamilton,  will  be  of  much  use  to  us.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  some  anxiety  or  sorrow  is  weighing 
upon  his  mind.  His  unreasonable  impatience  at  being 
kept  in  bed,  imlike  him,  as  his  uncle  says  it  is,  and  one 
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or  two  expressions  which  have  now  and  then  escaped 
him,  induce  me  to  think  that  tliere  is  some  anxious,  I 
think  painful,  and  perhaps  secret  piece  of  business  which 
he  is  greatly  distressed  to  leave  undone." 

Marian  recollected  her  own  and  Ella's  suspicions  from 
the  depressed  style  of  his  letters,  and  felt  that  Dr  Grant 
was  very  probably  right. 

*'  Do  you  think  that  I  can  do  him  any  good  in  such  a 
easel"  she  asked  anxiously. 

"  I  am  sure  you  can,"  he  answered,  in  an  encouraging 
tone.  "If  you  can  get  him  to  unburden  his  mind  to  you, 
— perhaps  to  intrust  the  business,  whatever  it  may  be,  to 
your  care, — I  am  sure  it  would  do  him  the  greatest  good. 
I  have  an  idea  that  anxiety  or  sorrow  has  a  good  deal  to 
ilo  with  the  attack.     I  am  sure  they  aggravate  it." 

"  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  do  what  I  can,"  Marian 
said.  "  I  hope  he  will  confide  in  me.  He  used  to  do  it 
He  has  always  been  a  most  affectionate  brother.'  The 
tears  rose  to  lier  eyes  as  slie  thouglit  of  tlic  disapj^ointing 
scene  wliich  had  passed  between  Frank  and  herself;  l)ut 
she  resolutely  checked  them.  She  would  not  give  way 
to  emotion  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger. 

Dr  C'irai;it  was  watching  ]-;cr.  and  was  well  ])lcased  at 
the  sclfcuntrol  she  exercised. 

"  It  is  a  diffi(  ult  task  t!;at  I  give  you,'  he  said  seriously. 
'•His  mind  must  not  be  turned  to  the  painful  subject 
when  it  may  pcrhai)S  l)e  fur  tlie  time  fixe  from  it  You 
must  not,  my  dear  young  lady,  allow  iniaij nation  to  mis- 
lead you,"  with  emphasis,  for  he  had  marked  the  (juick 
changes  of  expression    in   Marian's   face,   and  guessed 
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rightly  that  imagination  had  a  strong  influence  over  ker. 
••  Be  sure  that  he  is  really  thinking  of  his  anxiety  before 
you  attempt  to  make  him  confide  it  to  you ;  and  even 
then  you  must  proceed  cautiously,  and  not  distress  or 
fi-et  him  by  trying  to  force  yourself  into  his  secrets.  You 
see,"  with  a  smile,  "  it  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  piece  of 
work  that  I  impose  upon  you." 

Marian  liked  to  have  delicate  and  difficult  work  in- 
trusted to  her.  Her  spirits  rose,  as  she  felt  confident  of 
her  own  powers  of  performing  it.  It  was  with  a  tolerably 
steady  voice  that  she  put  the  question  which  had  been 
all  this  time  trembling  on  her  lips, — 

"Did  Dr  Grant  think  Frank  in  danger?" 

"It  is  an  anxious  case,  my  dear,"  he  said  kindly; 
"  but  I  cannot  say  that,  as  yet,  I  think  it  dangerous.  He 
has  youth,  and,  from  what  his  uncle  says,  I  should  think 
a  good  constitution,  in  his  favour.  But,"  with  much 
gentleness,  "  excuse  me,  my  dear  young  lady,  if  I  say, 
that  in  your  position  you  will  best  fulfil  your  duties  by 
allov\ing  your  thoughts  to  go  forward  to  the  future  as 
little  as  possible."  He  paused  a  moment,  looked  round 
tlie  room,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  they  were  alone,  and 
then  said  very  kindly  and  seriously — 

"Might  I  venture  to  ask  my  dear  Miss  Hamilton,  are 
you  one  who  has  learned  to  leave  herself  and  all  she 
loves  in  the  hands  of  her  God  and  Father?" 

"  I  think  so.  I  hope  so.  I  should  like  to  do  it,"  she 
answered  timidly. 

Her  tearful  earnestness  seemed  to  satisfy  him  belter 
tlian  a  more  decided  affirmative  could  have  done. 

M 
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"Then,  my  dear  young  lady,"  he  said,  in  the  sanaa 
kindly  sympathising  manner,  "  you  will  know  by  experi- 
ence that  it  is,  as  the  Lord  himself  has  said,  '  our  strength 
to  sit  still.'  You  will  be  able  to  commit  your  brother 
into  His  hands,  and  to  do  your  part  as  a  nurse,  looking 
to  God  for  strength  in  every  difficulty,  resting  upon  Him 
for  comfort  in  every  sorrow." 

Marian's  tears  were  now  flowing  fast.  But  they  were 
htalthful,  refreshing  tears.  It  was  such  an  inexpressible 
comfort  to  know  that  Frank  was  attended  by  a  real 
Christian  man.  His  words  and  manner  powerfully  re- 
called Ella  to  her  mind;  and  it  was  precious  and  strength- 
ening to  recollect  how  she  and  their  uncle  Henry  were 
praying  for  them. 

Dr  Grant  made  no  attempt  to  check  her  tears.  He 
knew  they  would  do  her  good.  He  rose,  and  went  back 
to  the  bedroom,  that  she  might  be  free  from  all  restraint. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  came  back,  and  found  her  quite 
calm.  He  told  her  that  Frank  had  taken  a  sooihing 
draught,  was  quieter,  and  seemed  even  inclined  to  sleep. 
And  he  advised  her  to  take  some  refreshment,  and  then 
lie  down  for  a  few  hours,  lliat  she  might  be  quite  rested, 
and  strong  to  wait  upon  her  brother  when  he  might 
require  her. 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  wi.->h  to  lie  down  ;  I  am  not  tired.  I 
sl^iOuld  like  to  watch  beside  him,"  Marian  cried  eagerly. 

"  But,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  did  not  come  all  this 
distance  to  please  yourself,"  he  said  gravely.  '•  Your 
only  wish  is  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  your  brother, 
and  t]\Tt  you  can  be  only  if  you  take  care  of  your  o.vn 
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health  and  strength,  and  take  rest  whenever  you  can 
best  get  it." 

Marian  blushed,  but  yielded  to  him,  and  allowed  him 
to  lead  her  down- stairs.  They  found  Louisa  in  the 
drawing-room,  where  breakfast  had  been  prepared  for 
them.  Dr  Grant  only  stayed  to  impress  upon  both  girls 
the  necessity  of  lying  down  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
went  away. 

Louisa  had  breakfasted,  and  was  ready  to  wait  upon 
Marian  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  attention.  Re- 
membering Dr  Grant's  half  reproof,  and  desirous  to 
please  Louisa,  Marian  forced  herself  to  eat,  though, 
naturally  enough,  she  had  little  appetite.  The  girls 
then  retired  to  the  bedrooms  prepared  for  them. 

Marian  lay  do^vn,  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  sleep ; 
her  mind  was  restless  and  anxious,  and  made  her  body 
as  restless  as  itself. 

She  tormented  herself  with  gloomy  pictures  of  Ella's 
discomfort  and  loneliness  in  this  time  of  great  anxiety; 
she  indulged  in  the  most  doleful  apprehensions  of  the 
issue  of  Frank's  illness,  and  worked  herself  into  a  fever 
with  endeavouring  to  realise  what  it  would  be  to  her  and 
Ella  to  lose  such  a  brother,  and  how  lonely  and  dreary 
the  world  would  seem  without  him.  Siie  went  over 
again  the  scene  between  herself  and  Frank,  and  pride 
and  anger  again  lifted  up  their  heads,  and  spoke  bitterly 
of  the  poor  return  she  had  received  for  all  the  trouble 
and  fatigue  of  her  long  journey,  and  for  all  the  affectioa 
and  anxiety  which  liad  so  sorely  wounded  her  own  heart 
on  his  account.     And  as  these  things  crorrded  into  her 
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mind,  and  fretted  and  harassed  her,  slie  turned  from  side 
to  side,  as  if  in  seeking  a  more  comfortable  position  for 
the  limbs,  she  expected  to  find  a  resting-place  for  the 
thoughts. 

But  after  a  time  came  one  of  those  sudden  changes  so 
characteristic  of  Marian.  A  slight,  casual  link  in  the 
chain  of  thought  recalled  Dr  Grant  to  her  mind,  and  the 
words  he  had  so  kindly  spoken,  "You  did  not  come 
so  far  to  please  yourself;"  and,  alone  as  she  was,  she 
blushed  even  to  tears,  as  she  realised  how  much  of  self 
there  had  been  in  all  her  thoughts  and  feelings  about 
Frank.  During  the  journey,  she  had  thought  more  of 
her  own  position  as  the  nurse,  than  of  his  as  the  sufiering 
patient — more  of  her  skill  and  success,  and  of  the  grati- 
tude which  must  reward  her,  than  of  the  uneasiness  and 
pain  which  she  was  to  try  to  relieve.  And  when  Frank 
had  received  her  so  coldly,  she  had  thought  more  of  her 
own  wounded  feelings  and  mortified  pride,  than  of  his 
situation,  poor  fellow!  with  a  feverish,  restless  body,  and 
a  gloomy,  anxious  spirit 

She  was  thoroughly  humbled  now,  and  was,  like  her- 
jelf,  going  fast  to  the  opiJObite  extreme  of  exaggerated 
self-condcmnatiun,  when  she  was  roused  from  it  by  the 
recollection  of  Dr  Grant's  text,  "  Your  strength  is  to  sit 
still."  The  words  brought  Ella  to  her  mind  —  Klla's 
happy,  peaceful  heart ;  Klla's  quiet  resting  in  the  Lord 
as  her  Saviour  to  save  her,  as  her  ever-loving  Ilu.sband 
and  Friend,  to  watch  over,  to  care  for,  and  to  perform 
that  which  concerned  her.  And  with  much  humility 
and  earnestness  she  sought  to  put  herself  entirely  into 
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that  Saviours  hands,  to  trust  to  Him  for  the  supply  of 
grace  for  every  moment's  need,  and  for  the  ordering 
of  every  circumstance  of  her  life.  With  such  quieting, 
comforting  thoughts,  the  restless  anxiety  passed  away, 
and  after  a  time  she  fell  asleep. 

When  she  awoke,  Louisa  was  by  her  bed.  Marian 
started  up  in  alarm. 

"Was  Frank  worse?     Had  she  been  sent  fori" 

"  No,  no,"  Louisa  said  re-assuringly ;  "  I  awoke  a  few 
minutes  ago,  and  came  in  to  see  whether  you  had  been 
able  to  sleep." 

Marian  lay  still  a  few  minutes  to  gather  her  scattered 
thoughts,  and  to  renew  that  giving  of  herself  to  the 
Lord,  which  had  been  already  so  precious  to  her  soul. 
Louisa  sat  quietly  and  silently  by  her,  and  seemed  will- 
ing that  Marian  should  again  fall  asleep.  After  a  little, 
Marian  said  she  must  get  up  and  go  to  Frank. 

"  I  shall  be  allowed  to  stay  with  him  now,"  she  said ; 
"  for  I  have  had  a  long  sleep,  and  feel  quite  refreshed." 

"But,  Marian,"  Louisa  said,  with  a  little  hesitation, 
"before  you  go  to  Frank,  there  is  one  thing  I  should 
like  to  say  to  you.  For,  indeed,  I  think  I  know  more 
than  you  do  of  illness,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  say  of 
fever,"  correcting  herself,  as  she  saw  Marian  smile  a 
little  scornfully  at  the  comparison  between  her  own  long 
attendance  upon  her  mother  and  Ella,  and  any  nursing 
Louisa  might  have  been  called  upon  to  perform. 

''  Well,  say  the  one  thing,"  Marian  said,  not  very 
graciously. 

"  It  is  only  this,  that  I  think  you  should  always  keep 
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in  mind  that  it  is  tor  Frank's  advantage  that  you  should 
take  care  of  your  own  health.  When  our  people  were 
all  ill,  I  always  felt,"  with  a  good  deal  of  self-compla- 
cency, "  that  it  was  foolish  to  waste  my  strength  in  doing 
what  others  could  do  as  well  as  I  could.  And  so  I 
think  you  should  make  up  your  mind  to  allow  the  nurse 
to  take  her  own  share  of  attendance  upon  Frank,  and 
not  to  insist  on  having  it  all  to  yourself  Whatever 
time,  whether  of  day  or  night,  that  he  is  most  restless  or 
uncomfortable,  you  can  stay  with  him  then,  and  try  to 
soothe  him,  and  allow  nurse  a  few  hours'  sleep.  But  you 
should  consent  to  go  to  bed  at  those  times  when  he  is 
quiet,  and  when  you  can  do  no  real  good  by  staying 
beside  him." 

It  was  good  advice,  and  in  substance  the  same  that 
Dr  Grant  had  given  her.  But  Louisa's  mode  of  gi\ing 
advice  was  not  particularly  pleasant,  was  rather  too  self- 
complacent  and  condescending.  It  was  particularly  dis- 
agreeable to  Marian,  who  had,  with  the  greatest  difticulty, 
refrained  from  interrupting  and  cutting  short  ihe  some- 
what long  speech.  She  recollected,  however,  her  lately 
formed  resolutions,  and  strove  hard  to  keep  down  im- 
patience, and  to  take  Louisa's  counsels  as  kindly  as  they 
were  meant.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  accept  them 
in  a  very  docile  or  thankful  .spirit  Hut  she  did  at  least 
keep  back  the  ungracious  rej)ly  which  first  rose  to  her 
lil)s,  and  in  this  struggle  with  herself,  and  in  the  victory, 
partial  though  it  was,  she  found  strength  and  courage  to 
go  on  with  greater  efforts. 

Wliile  arranging  her  dress,  before  going  down-stairs, 
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she  had  time  to  think  of  Louisa's  kindness  in  coming 
with  her,  and  of  the  probable  lonehness  and  tedium  of 
the  hfe  she  must  lead  while  Marian  was  with  Frank. 
And  these  reflections  enabled  her  to  speak  and  feel  much 
more  cordially,  and  even  to  delay  her  visit  to  Frank's 
room,  until  she  had  gone  to  the  drawing-room,  to  ascer- 
tain that  Louisa  could  find  books  to  amuse  her,  or  writ- 
ing materials  for  the  letters  she  had  undertaken  to  write 
to  Balnachin,  and  to  her  own  parents.  Marian  wrote  a 
few  hurried  lines  to  Ella,  and  was  glad  and  grateful  to 
have  Louisa  to  take  all  else  off  her  hands. 

Louisa  went  with  Marian  to  Frank's  room,  that  she 
might  hear  how  he  was.  The  dressing-room  had  a  door 
into  the  passage.  They  entered  by  it,  to  insure  that 
they  should  not  disturb  him  if  he  were  asleep.  Quiet 
as  their  entrance  was,  the  nurse  heard  it,  and  came  to 
them.  She  seemed  glad  to  see  Marian,  and  said  that 
Mr  Frank  was  in  such  a  case  to  get  up  and  go  out,  that 
she  could  really  hardly  manage  him.  Mr  Lascelles  had 
been  obliged  to  go  to  town,  and  she  was  very  glad  to 
have  Marian  to  help  her. 

Marian  went  to  Frank  at  once.  His  appearance  was 
much  changed  since  she  last  saw  him.  His  cheek  was 
fluslied,  his  eye  briglit  with  feverish  excitement,  and  a 
look  of  angry  impatient  anxiety  on  his  whole  face.  He 
knew  INIarian  directly,  and  called  to  her  eagerly  to  go  to 
his  uncle,  and  tell  him  that  he  must  get  up,  that  he  could 
not  lie  any  longer  there.  But  when  Marian  tried  to 
soothe  him,  and  to  persuade  him  to  lie  still,  he  turned 
angrily  from  lier,  and  told   her  to  go  away,    for  that 
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he  should  certainly  never  submit  to  be  dictated  to  by 
her. 

Poor  Marian  spent  four  or  five  hours  of  great  anxiety 
and  trial  Through  all  that  time  Frank's  excited,  rest- 
less state  continued.  And  Marian  could  not  flatter  her- 
self that  she  was  of  the  use  both  she  and  the  nurse  had 
expected.  Far  from  being  able  to  soothe  him  better 
than  the  nurse,  it  seemed  as  if  her  presence  fretted  and 
irritated  him  more.  And  at  one  time,  the  nurse  was 
forced  to  send  her  away  for  a  little,  so  angry  had  she 
made  him  by  her  attempts  to  reason  him  into  quietness, 
and  to  persuade  him  to  tell  her  the  cause  of  his  exces- 
sive unwillingness  to  remain  in  bed. 

This  time  spent  alone  in  the  dressing-room  was  the 
most  painful,  but  the  most  salutary  Marian  had  ever 
passed.  Again  and  again  rose  bitter  thoughts  of  the 
hardship  of  finding  herself  of  no  use,  when  she  had  left 
Ella  alone  for  the  sake,  and  with  the  hope,  of  doing 
Frank  so  much  good.  And  again  and  again  were  they 
laid  quiet  by  resolute  dwelling  upon  the  greater  evils  of 
poor  Frank's  position.  To  fill  her  heart  with  compas- 
sion for  him,  was,  she  found,  the  surest  way  of  keeping 
herself  quiet  and  patient,  under  her  own  share  of  the 
trial.  And  in  realising  her  own  helplessness,  she  was 
driven  closer  to  the  Lord,  and  forced  to  rest  more  simply 
upon  Him. 

After  a  time,  Frank's  complaints  became  less  loud  and 
frequent,  and  gradually  ceased.  There  was  an  interval 
of  i)erfect  quietness.  Marian  was  beginning  to  rejoice 
in  it,  and  to  debate  with  herself  whetlier  she  miL-ht  not 
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venture  back  to  him,  when  Mr  Lascelles,  who  had  been 
detained  all  this  time  in  town,  entered  the  bedroom. 
His  presence  seemed  at  once  to  reawaken  Frank's  ex- 
citement and  impatience.  He  became  more  wild  and 
incoherent  than  he  had  yet  been.  Mixed  up  with  a 
great  deal  that  was  unintelligible,  were  earnest  entrea- 
ties that  his  uncle  would  take  away  the  unprincipled 
people  who  were  hindering  him  from  doing  his  duty,  and 
most  piteous  assurances  that  his  peace  of  mind  and  hap- 
piness for  life  depended  upon  his  being  permitted  to  go 
to  town  for  two  or  three  hours.  Mr  Lascelles  tried  to 
reason  with  and  soothe  him,  but  he  only  made  him  more 
eager  and  unmanageable,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  he 
was  forced  to  leave  the  room. 

He  came  to  Marian.  He  looked  anxious  and  very 
sorrowful.  He  gave  her  his  hand,  and  said,  kindly,  that 
he  was  glad  to  hear  she  had  enjoyed  a  comfortable  sleep. 
But  he  spoke  wth  the  air  of  one  who  hardly  knew  what 
he  said;  and  sitting  down  on  the  sofa,  and  resting  his 
head  on  his  hand,  he  seemed  to  forget  that  any  one  was 
with  him. 

Marian's  heart  was  sore  for  him,  so  desolate  and 
utterly  miserable  did  he  look.  In  their  first  interview, 
her  thoughts  had  been  so  full  of  herself  and  of  Frank, 
that  she  had  not  at  all  realised  Mr  Lascelles's  position, 
or  what  Frank  was  to  him.  Now  that  her  heart  was 
softened  and  made  more  unselfish,  she  was  able  to  read 
the  signs  of  deep  sorrow  in  his  countenance  and  whole 
demeanour,  and  she  was  anxious  to  do  what  she  could 
to  comfort  him.     Dr  Grants  words,  "  you  did  aot  come 
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so  far  to  please  yourself,"  recurred  to  her  mind,  and  she 
felt  that  although  she  could  not  for  the  present  serve 
Frank,  yet  that  God  had  brought  to  her  another  to  whom 
her  service  and  attention  were  due. 

She  went  up  to  him,  and,  laying  her  hand  a  little 
timidly  on  his  shoulder,  said  gently, 

"  Uncle,  have  you  dined  V 

He  started  violently.  He  had  thought  himself  alone. 
The  word  "  uncle  "  was  pleasant  in  his  ears,  and  he  an- 
swered, with  a  kind  of  gratitude  in  his  manner,  that  he 
had  dined  before  going  out. 

"  But,  nurse  says,  that  was  soon  after  two  o'clock,  and 
it  must  be  past  eight  now,"  she  continued,  more  confi- 
dently; "you  ought  to  have  tea.  Should  not  we  go  to 
poor  Louisa,  and  get  tea  for  her  too  V 

He  rose,  as  if  mechanically,  and  offered  her  his  arm. 
They  went  down-stairs  togetlier.  They  found  the  house- 
keeper in  consultation  with  Louisa  in  the  drawing-room. 
She  was  an  elderly  woman — had  been  housekeeper  to 
Mr  Lascelles  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  was  at- 
tached to  liini,  and  careful  for  liis  comfort.  She  had 
heard  him  come  in,  and  had  got  tea  ready;  and  when  it 
was  not  ordered,  slic  had  ventured  up  to  the  drawing- 
room  to  see  the  young  ladies,  to  represent  to  thorn  liow 
long  it  was  since  Mr  Lascelles  had  dined,  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  persuaded  to  take  tea. 

Marian  heard  the  good  woman's  concluding  words. 

"Indeed,  Miss,  he  ouglit  to  have  tea.  It  is  not  good 
tor  him  to  fast  so  long." 

"  Xo  it  is  not,''  Marian  said,  trying  to  sneak  cheer- 
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fully;  "and  uncle  is  quite  ready  for  tea  when  you  can 
give  it  to  him." 

The  housekeeper  looked  pleased,  and  was  hastening 
away  when  Louisa  interposed. 

"  But,  about  yourself,  Marian  dear,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  you  have  had  no  dinner." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  like  tea  twenty  times  better  than  dinner; 
indeed,  I  could  not  take  dinner  now,  I  am  impatient  for 
a  cup  of  tea,"  she  answered,  nodding  pleasantly  to  the 
worthy  housekeeper. 

Mr  Lascelles  caused  himself  to  attend  to  Marian's 
wants.  He  ascertained  that  Louisa  had  dined,  and  that 
Marian  really  preferred  tea. 

"  Send  up  something  good  for  tea,  then,  Robertson," 
lie  said.  "Nobody  knows  better  than  you  how  to  do 
that." 

Mrs  Robertson  courtesied,  and  left  the  room,  intensely 
gratified  by  her  master's  praise.  Mr  Lascelles  walked  to 
the  window  and  sat  down.  Marian  stood  beside  him. 
The  room  looked  to  the  north  and  east,  so  that  it  was 
getting  gray  and  dusk ;  but  outside  there  was  still  the 
iight  of  the  setting  sun  upon  the  trees  and  shrubs.  He 
sat  looking  out  upon  them  with  an  absent,  anxious 
look. 

"Frank's  shrubs  are  beginning  to  thrive  now,  poor 
fellow,"  lie  said,  as  if  thinking  aloud. 

"Did  Frank  plant  these  shrubs'?"  Marian  asked,  with 
eager  interest 

"Yes,  poor  fellow!  He  was  very  fond  of  gardening. 
He  took  such  pains  to  make  up  a  bed  for  -roses  out 
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there,"  and  he  rose  to  point  it  out  to  her.  "  And  on  the 
west  r  ide  of  the  house,  under  the  windows  of  the  room 
where  we  generally  sit,  he  had  prepared  a  border  for 
spring  flowers,  with  which  he  was  greatly  delighted." 

"  Does  he  work  in  the  garden  himself?"  Marian  asked. 
"  He  has  lived  so  little  with  us  that  we  have  to  learn  his 
habits  and  tastes  from  you." 

It  was  with  an  effort  that  she  said  it.  To  her  jealous 
nature  it  was  painful  to  acknowledge  that  any  one  knew 
Frank  better  than  she  did.  But  she  believed  that  it 
would  gratify  her  uncle  to  be  reminded  how  much  Frank 
was  his  own  property;  and,  seeing  that  it  was  a  relief  to 
him  to  speak  of  his  boy,  she  went  on  putting  questions, 
and  asking  to  be  shown  his  botanical  and  mineralogical 
specimens.  Louisa  seconded  her  efforts,  and  they  con- 
versed with  tolerable  ease  and  cheerfulness  until  tea 
came  in. 

Mrs  Robertson's  "  something  good  "  was  there.  And 
Marian  felt  disposed  to  do  it  more  justice  than  she  had 
done  to  breakfast.  Her  heart,  if  not  lighter,  was,  at 
least,  more  at  rest — more  peaceful.  She  had  cast  her 
burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  felt  the  comfort  of  His  pre- 
sence and  sustaining  love.  And  in  striving  to  forget  her 
own  sorrows,  in  order  to  liglUen  her  uncle's,  her  own 
became  more  bearable,  her  feelings  under  I'.iom  more 
healthy  and  right 

Mr  Lascellcs  also  felt  relieved  and  happier.  Hitherto 
lie  had  cared  very  little  for  liis  nieces.  Engrossed  in  his 
love  for  P>ank,  he  had  thouglit  little  of  tlicm,  taken  little 
interest  in  them.     On  Marian's  first  arrival,  natural  com- 
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passion  had  made  him  kind  and  gentle  to  her.  He  had 
given  particular  orders  for  her  eomfort,  and  had  directed 
the  servants  to  pay  her  every  attention;  but  from  the 
moment  of  leaving  her,  a  thought  of  her  had  scarcely 
occurred  to  him.  All  through  the  business  of  the  day 
Frank  and  his  danger  had  been  present  with  him,  but 
Marian  he  had  totally  forgotten  until  the  nurse  told  him 
that  she  was  in  the  dressing-room.  He  had  been  touched 
by  her  taking  so  much  thought  for  him  and  for  his  com- 
fort, in  the  midst  of  her  own  great  anxiety,  and  he  found 
it  pleasant  to  have  her  to  speak  to  about  Frank,  to  know 
that  she  understood  what  he  felt,  and  was  sorry  for  his 
anxiety  and  trouble.  He  liked  to  have  her  attend  upon 
him,  and  yielded  himself  to  her  guidance.  She  ordained 
that  Louisa  should  make  tea,  and  gratified  her  by  telling 
"Mr  Lascelles  that  she  was  the  best  tea-maker  that  ever 
lived.  And  she  wheeled  in  a  chair  for  him,  sat  beside 
him,  attended  to  all  his  wants,  and  persuaded  him  to  eat, 
in  a  kindly,  even  affectionate  way,  which  Mr  Lascelles 
found  inexpressibly  pleasant  and  soothing. 

The  meal  was  altogether  much  more  sociable  and 
cheerful  than  any  one  could  have  expected.  In  exerting 
herself  for  the  sake  of  the  others,  Marian  liad  done  more 
good  than  she  Avas  aware  of.  Unconsciously  both  Louisa 
and  Mr  Lascelles  felt  the  influence  of  her  example.  A 
softened,  unseltisli  spirit  was  slied  over  them  all.  They 
felt  more  closely  knit  together  in  this  regard  and  con- 
sideration for  each  other's  feelings ;  and  in  thinking  of 
each  other  they  were  refreshed  and  comforted  for  them- 
selves.    Had  Marian  followed  the  bent  of  her  natural 
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inclinations,  and  indulged  herself  in  silent  gloom,  the 
case  would  haVe  been  very  different. 

As  tliey  finished  tea,  Dr  Grant  came  in  for  his  latest 
visit  of  the  day.  He  and  Mr  Lascelles  went  up-stairs. 
The  girls  waited  their  return  in  the  drawing-room ;  and 
even  while  listening  with  a  quick -beating  heart  for  the 
first  sound  of  their  footsteps,  Marian  exerted  herself  to 
inquire  what  amusement  or  occupation  Louisa  had  found 
through  all  the  long  afternoon. 

When  the  gentlemen  returned,  Dr  Grant's  eye  instantly 
sought  for  Marian,  with  that  look  of  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy so  pleasant  and  comforting  at  such  a  time.  He 
saw  the  eager  question  she  could  hot  speak,  and  answered 
it  instantly.  Frank,  he  said,  was  not  better ;  but  he  did 
not  think  that  he  was  worse.  In  the  meantime,  his  ex- 
citement had  worn  him  out.  He  was  lying  quite  quiet ; 
and,  if  Marian  liked,  he  thought  it  might  be  well  for  her 
to  take  the  place  of  the  nurse,  who  ought  to  have  a  little 
rest. 

Marian  was  of  course  most  happy  to  be  allowed  to 
watch.  A  bed  was  made  up  for  the  nurse  in  the  dressing- 
room,  and  Marian  and  Frank  were  left  alone. 

As  Frank  was  lying  quiet,  and  taking  no  notice  of 
what  passed  in  his  room,  Louisa  was  allowed  to  go  in 
and  look  at  him,  and  she  availed  herself  of  the  oppor- 
tunit)'  to  make  everything  comfortable  for  Marian,  in  hei 
own  quick,  skilful  way.  blic  brought  forward  the  easy- 
chair  into  the  i)Osition  most  (  onvenicnt  for  watching  the 
l)aticnt,  and  placed  by  its  side,  in  exactly  the  best  spot, 
the  little  table,  to  hold  nK-dicinc  bottles  and  glasses. 
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Marian  felt  the  kindness  and  consideration  which  dic- 
tated these  arrangements,  and  took  pains  to  make  Louisa 
know  how  much  she  felt  it. 

For  some  hours  Frank  lay  quite  quiet,  not  asleep,  as 
the  doctor  would  have  wished,  but  in  a  torpor  that  kept 
him  as  still  as  sleep  could  have  done.  Marian  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  watch  him  and  give  him  his  medicine 
at  regular  intervals. 

Such  forced  inaction  was  not  at  all  to  her  taste.  She 
would  have  liked  better  to  have  had  all  her  energy,  all 
her  powers  of  thought  and  action,  called  into  play.  She 
did  not  feel  as  if  she  were  doing  much  good,  and  it  was 
trj'ing  to  a  restless,  impatient  spirit  like  hers  to  be  forced 
to  remain  so  quiet,  and,  as  she  sometimes  felt,  idle  and 
useless. 

But  although  not  pleasant,  this  quiet  season  was  good 
for  her.  She  had  full  time  for  thought — for  recollecting 
all  the  lessons  the  Holy  Spirit  had  taught  her  that  day. 
Louisa  had  brought  her  a  supply  of  books,  but  she  found 
she  could  not  fix  her  mind  upon  them.  Her  Bible  and 
prayer  were  her  only,  as  they  were  her  best  resource. 
She  sought  out  favourite  passages,  and  dwelt  upon  them 
with  an  earnest  thirst  for  comfort  and  strength,  which 
the  Lord  himself  had  given,  and  which  He  was  careful  to 
satisfy.  One  passage  especially  attracted  her — "  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest."  Rest  of  heart,  such  rest  as  FJla 
enjoyed,  was  what  she  had  longed  and  striven  for  for 
many  a  long  year.  And  here  was  the  source  from 
whence  Ella  derived  it,  even  from  the  living  Saviour, 
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With  more  sense  of  His  presence,  of  the  reality  of  His 
living  to  save  and  to  take  care  of  her,  she  tried  to  go  to 
Him  helpless  and  sinful,  and  to  rest  her  soul  upon  Him. 

About  three  o'clock  she  thought  that  Frank  seemed 
more  conscious.  She  had  less  difficulty  in  arousing  him 
to  take  the  medicine,  and  his  eye  rested  upon  her  more 
intelligently.  She  feared  to  speak,  lest  she  should  bring 
back  the  excitement  of  the  afternoon  ;  but  she  stooped 
over  him  and  kissed  his  forehead,  and  she  thought  he 
gave  her  a  very  slight  smile.  After  this  he  became  more 
restless,  turning  frequently,  and  drawing  deep  sighs, 
almost  groans.  Marian  sat  very  still  and  anxious,  watching 
him,  afraid  to  speak  or  even  to  look  at  him,  and  driven 
to  pray  very  earnestly  for  guidance  as  to  what  she  ought 
to  do,  and  for  a  blessing  upon  her  efforts.  This  was  a 
good  exercise  for  her.  Hitherto,  even  when  convinced 
of  her  own  powerlessness  to  improve  her  spiritual  state, 
she  had  yet  always  trusted  proudly  in  her  power  for  every 
merely  worldly  difficulty,  had  considered  herself  capable 
of  action  in  any  emergency.  It  was  good- for  her  to  be 
forced  in  these  things  also  to  look  to  the  Lord. 

At  four  o'clock  she  had  again  to  give  him  something. 
He  looked  in  her  face  with  a  wistful,  pleading  look, 
which  went  to  her  heart. 

"Can  I  do  anythint^  for  you,  dearest  Frank?"  she 
asked  tenderly. 

"  Yes  ;  if  you  have  the  smallest  regard  for  my  happi- 
ness, help  me  to  get  up  and  to  go  to  town,"  was  his 
instant  and  most  earnest  answer. 

Marian  hesitated  a  moment  what  to  say.     She  felt 
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mclined  to  ask  him  if  she  could  not  go  to  town  in  his 
stead,  and  do  what  he  wished  to  have  done.  But  she 
recollected  how  much  she  had  fretted  and  provoked  him 
the  previous  afternoon,  and  she  was  afraid  to  venture, 

"  Speak,  Marian  ! "  he  cried  impatiently,  taking  her 
hand.     "  Will  you  serve  me  in  this,  or  will  you  not  ] " 

"  My  dear  Frank,"  she  said,  trying  to  speak  easily,  "  do 
you  know  it  is  only  four  o'clock  in  the  morning]  Wait 
a  i^yi  hours,  and  when  Dr  Grant  comes,  I  shall  tell  him 
what  you  wish.  He  is  a  kind  and  most  reasonable  man 
I  am  sure  he  will  be  willing  and  glad  to  help  you  in  any 
way." 

Frank  released  her  hand,  and  turned  from  her  with  a 
sigh.  But  he  seemed  partially  satisfied,  and  lay  more 
quiet  for  a  little  time.  Marian  thought  his  breathinsj: 
was  softer  and  more  regular,  and  she  was  beginning  to 
hope  he  might  fall  asleep,  when  he  startled  her  by  rising 
suddenly  in  bed,  drawing  back  the  curtain,  and  asking, 
in  an  eager,  and,  as  she  tliought,  almost  terrified  tone, 
whether  this  were  not  the  loth  of  the  month. 

"  No,  dear  Frank,  only  the  9th,"  she  said,  as  she  rose, 
tbok  his  hand,  and  asked  him  to  lie  down  again. 

He  did  so;  but  he  looked  more  anxious  than  before, 
and  his  eye  had  again  the  wild,  restless  look  which  had 
distressed  her  so  much  when  she  had  seen  him  at  first. 
She  stood,  holding  his  hand,  and  watching  him  with  a 
quick-beating  heart,  she  so  greatly  dreaded  a  return  of 
his  wild,  agitated  state. 

"  Should  you  like  me  to  sing  to  you,  dearest  Frank '?" 
she  asked,  as  the  idea  suddenly  occurred  to  her.     "  I 
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often  sing  Ella  to  sleep  when  she  is  restless  and  un- 
easy." 

♦*  Is  Ella  here?"  he  asked,  sitting  up  again,  and  look- 
ing eagerly  round  the  room,  with  an  expression  almost 
of  pleasure  in  his  face. 

Marian's  jealous  temper  was  hurt,  that  he  should  be 
so  eager  to  see  Ella,  when  he  had  cared  so  little  to  see 
her.  It  cost  her  a  hard  struggle  to  keep  down  every 
selfish  feeling,  and  to  answer  pleasantly — 

'*  No,  dear  Frank,  Ella  could  not  come  so  far,  you 
know;  but  if  you  keep  quiet,  and  get  quickly  well,  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  go  to  her.  And  now,  lie  down 
again,  and  I  shall  sing  you  one  of  Ella's  greatest 
favourites." 

And,  without  waiting  for  permission  or  encouragement, 
she  began,  in  a  low  voice,  to  sing  a  hymn,  choosing  one 
of  which  the  words  encouraged  to  trust  in  God  under 
every  trouble ;  and  the  tune  was  simple,  quiet,  and 
soothing.  She  could  hardly  flatter  herself  that  he  was 
able  to  follow  the  words ;  but  they  comforted  and 
strengthened  her  own  heart,  and  the  music  seemed  to 
sootlie  him.  His  restlessness  subsided  by  degrees.  After 
a  little  he  became  quite  still,  and  Marian  almost  hoped 
he  was  asleep. 

His  agitation  did  not  return;  and  when  Dr  Grant  came 
about  nine  o'clock,  he  thought  him  a  shade  better. 

The  improvement  did  not  last,  however.  Towards 
evening  he  again  became  very  much  excited ;  and 
although  the  nurse  went  to  bed  again  about  twelve 
o'clock,  he  became  .so  unmanageable,  that  iMarian  was 
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soon  forced  to  summon  her  to  her  assistance.  An 
anxious  night  it  was  for  them  both.  Marian  tried  gently 
to  persuade  Frank  to  tell  her  what  was  the  cause  of  his 
anxious  wish  to  go  out,  and  to  trust  to  her  to  do  for  him 
Avhatever  he  wished  to  have  done.  But  he  was  in  no 
state  to  understand  her;  and  the  suspicion  that  she 
wished  to  draw  his  secret  from  him,  roused  him  to  such 
indignation,  that  she  was  obliged  to  leave  him. 

She  lay  down  on  the  bed  in  the  dressing-room,  and 
recollecting  her  resolution  to  take  care  of  her  own  health 
for  the  sake  of  others,  she  did  her  very  best  to  quiet 
down  her  anxious,  fearful,  or  complaining  thoughts,  so 
that  she  might  sleep.  She  succeeded  about  six  in  the 
liiorning,  when  she  fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

AN  ASSISTANT  TO   MARIAN  ARRIVES. 

jHE  slept  for  more  than  three  hours,  and  awoke 
refreshed,  and  very  grateful  for  the  new  strength 
she  had  received  for  tlie  trj'ing  day  which  she 
feared  was  before  her.  Frank  was  quiet  again.  Marian 
remained  beside  him  until  the  nurse  took  breakfast. 
She  felt  very  much  depressed,  and  very  anxious.  She 
thought  lie  looked  worse  than  he  had  yet  done,  and  she 
trembled  as  she  remembered  that  this  was  that  loth  day 
of  the  month,  to  which  he  had  so  often  alluded  as  the 
very  last  he  could  remain  in  bed.  She  dreaded  to  see 
him  open  his  eyes,  to  hear  him  ask  what  day  it  was,  as 
he  had  so  often  done  the  previous  day. 

When  the  nurse  returned,  slie  told  Marian  that  she 
had  seen  Mr  Lascellcs,  and  that  he  was  very  anxious 
Marian  should  go  down  to  breakfast,  wliich  was  waiting 
for  her  in  the  dining-room. 

Marian  was  in  tliat  nervous,  ai<prehcnsive  state,  when 
it  seems  impossible  to  leave  tlie  object  of  anxiety. 

'•  I  cannot  go  down,"  slie  said  impalic nlly.  *•  I  can- 
not leave  him  a'-ain  so  soon." 
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*'  But,  please,  Miss,  Mr  Lascelles  is  so  anxious  to  see 
you.  He  must  go  to  town,  he  says,  as  soon  as  he  has 
seen  Dr  Grant,  and  he  'd  hke  so  very  much  to  see  you 
before  he  goes." 

Marian  felt  provoked,  angry.  All  the  previous  day 
she  had  forced  herself  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  others, 
had  gone  down  to  every  meal,  and  tried  hard  to  banish 
her  own  anxiety,  to  keep  down  her  own  feelings,  that  she 
might  comfort  and  cheer  her  uncle.  And  she  thought  it 
was  hard  to  be  expected  to  do  so  always.  It  was,  she 
bitterly  told  herself,  a  poor  reward  for  yesterday's  self- 
denial,  to  find  it  made  the  ground  for  expectations  of  still 
greater  self-denial  to-day. 

*•  I  cannot  go,"  she  began  again.  But  the  thought  of 
her  resolutions  occurred  to  her  mind.  She  recollected 
her  uncle's  wearied,  harassed  look,*  and  how  often  she 
had  been  able  to  brighten  it,  and  saying  to  herself,  "  I 
am  not  to  please  myself,"  she  rose,  and  prepared  to  go 
down. 

She  spent  a  few  minutes  in  the  dressing-room  in  ear- 
nest prayer  for  God's  help  in  every  duty,  great  or  small, 
pleasant  or  unpleasant,  and  then  felt  ready  to  meet  her 
uncle  and  Louisa  as  she  ought. 

As  she  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  she  heard  a  car- 
riage drive  up  to  the  door.  She  supposed  it  was  ])r 
Grant,  and  quickened  her  steps  to  meet  him.  But  the 
spring  from  the  carriage  was  too  quick  and  light  for  tlic 
elderly  doctor.  The  voice  speaking  to  the  butler  was 
cot  his,  although  Marian  fancied  it  was  familiar  to 
her.     She  paused  a  moment  on  I'.ie  lowest  step  of  tlie 
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stairs.  The  stranger  came  in  j  and  it  was — yes !  it  was 
Mark ! 

"  O  Mark,  how  glad,  how  very  glad  I  am  1"  she  cried, 
throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  giving  way  to  a 
hearty  burst  of  tears. 

He  put  his  arm  round  her,  with  lus  own  peculiarly 
winning  manner  of  manly  tenderness,  made  her  rest  her 
head  on  his  shoulder,  and  encouraged  her  to  cry  freely, 
by  his  affectionate  sympathising  "  dear  Marian,  poor 
girl,  poor  body,"  and  such  expressions. 

The  tears  were  a  great  relief  to  her,  but  she  could  not 
long  indulge  them,  as  the  grave  old  buder  stood  by, 
ready  to  usher  them  into  the  dining-room. 

"  And  Louisa  will  be  ;;o  glad,"  Marian  said,  raising  her 
head,  and  smiling  through  her  tears.  "  Is  Miss  Hamil- 
ton with  my  uncle?"*  to  the  butler. 

"  No,  Miss,  my  master  is  alone.  Miss  Hamilton  went 
up  to  tiie  drawing-room  a  few  minutes  ago.  Master  will 
be  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr  Mark,  sir." 

Mark  held  out  his  hand  to  the  old  man,  with  his 
kind,  pleasant  look,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  see  liira  so 
well. 

*'  Have  you  been  here  before  T'  Marian  asked,  a  Httlc 
siirprised  at  the  intimacy  between  them.  * 

"  Xot  here,  but  in  the  old  house.  Mr  Lascellcs  was 
always  so  kind  as  to  ask  me  to  spend  the  Ea.stc;r  holidays 
witli  i'rank,  as  he  knew  they  were  too  short  for  a  visit  to 
honvj.  And  Rogers,"  smiling  to  the  butler,  "  was  always 
io  LTood  to  us,  sad  torments  as  we  were  to  him." 

••  Xcvcr,  never  a  torment,""  the  old  man  said  quickly 
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and  warmly,  forgetting  all  his  usual  state  and  formality. 
"  You  and  Master  Frank,  God  bless  him,  were  always  the 
best-natured  young  gentlemen  I  ever  seed.  Generous 
and  free  you  always  were,  both  of  you,"  and  his  voice 
trembled,  and  a  tear  rose  to  his  eye,  as  he  thought  of 
Frank  on  his  sick-bed. 

It  was  a  trifling  incident,  but  it  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  Marian's  heart,  in  its  present  softened  state.  As 
they  followed  Rogers  along  the  passage  to  the  dining- 
room,  she  thought  seriously  of  the  power  which  ^lark 
possessed  and  exercised,  of  calling  forth  good  and  warm 
feelings  from  every  one,  even  from  a  stiff,  formal  man, 
like  Rogers.  It  had  cost  him  only  a  kind  word  or  two 
to  soften  and  warm  the  old  man's  heart.  And  slie  re- 
solved to  teach  herself  that  thoughtful  consideration  for 
others,  which  could  alone  prompt  the  kind  words,  and 
give  the  right  way  of  saying  them. 

Rogers  threw  open  the  dining-room  door  with  a  kind 
of  joyous  "  Here  is  Mr  Mark,  sir." 

!Mr  Lascelles  was  sitting  in  a  dejected  attitude  beside 
the  window.  He  came  quickly  forward  to  welcome 
Mark,  saying — 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come;  I  am  sure  you  will 
do  Frank  more  good  tlian  any  of  us.  I  am  so  glad  to 
have  you  with  us." 

A  jealous  pang  shot  through  Marian's  heart,  as  slie 
thought  that  her  uncle  expected  ^lark  to  do  more  for 
Frank  than  she  couid  do.  She  turned  away,  as  if  to  pre- 
pare breakfast  for  their  new  visitor,  and  earnestly  asked 
to  be  made  grateful  for  the  comfort  of  his  presence,  to 
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be  made  humbly  willing  to  see  him  preferred  to  her, 
even  by  Frank.  The  prayer  was  necessary,  poor  girl, 
and  it  was  heard  and  answered  instantly. 

Rogers  had  summoned  Louisa,  who  came  down,  and 
then  Mark  had  to  tell  the  stor}'  of  his  journey.  He  had 
not  heard  of  Frank's  illness  until  the  day  before,  too  late 
to  get  any  train  before  the  night  one.  Captain  Amot 
had,  he  said,  very  kindly  driven  him  into  Edinburgh,  so 
that  he  had  lost  as  little  time  as  possible.  Mrs  Amot 
had  written  a  few  lines  to  Marian,  which  he  gave  her. 

She  read  them  while  the  others  talked.  They  were 
just  what  she  wanted.  Affectionate,  hearty,  and  strength- 
ening, by  directing  her  to  the  source  of  all  strength,  and 
by  assuring  her  that  prayer  was  often  and  earnestly  of- 
fered up  for  her  and  hers  in  tliis  time  of  trial.  They 
brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  but  comfort  and  courage  to 
her  heart. 

While  they  were  still  at  the  breakfast-table,  Dr  Grant 
came.  Mr  Lascellcs  went  up-stairs  with  him,  and  Louis;i 
left  them  at  the  same  time,  that  she  might  write  to  her 
mother  of  Mark's  safe  arrival.  Marian  took  advantage 
of  being  alone  with  Mark,  to  describe  to  him  more  par- 
ticularly Frank's  state,  and  to  toll  him  Dr  Grant's  belief, 
that  a  great  and  secret  anxiety  increased  the  fever. 

"  I  have  tried  to  win  him  to  confide  in  me,  but  have 
utterly  failed,"  she  said,  nerving  herself  to  say  it  steadily. 
"I  hope.  Mark— I  believe,"  with  a  great  effort,  "tliat 
you  will  do  better  than  I  can.  I  know,"  tr)'ing  to 
smile,  "  that  if  I  were  Frank,  I  siiould  be  more  ready  to 
confide  in  Mark  than  in  Marian." 
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He  looked  earnestly  at  her.  He  seemed  to  guess  her 
feelings.  She  turned  a  little  from  him,  as  if  she  feared 
to  betray  herself. 

''However  it  may  be,  dearest  Marian,"  he  said  ten- 
derly, "  neither  you  nor  I  shall  quarrel  with  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  another,  so  long  as  Frank's  mind  is 
relieved  of  its  burden." 

"  Thank  you  for  saying  that,"  she  answered  quickly, 
looking  round.  *'  Ah,  Mark,  I  am  very  selfish,  I 
always  require  to  be  reminded  that  it  is  of  more  conse- 
quence that  good  should  somehow  be  done  to  dear 
Frank,  than  that  I  should  be  the  doer  of  it." 

The  gentlemen  returned,  but  with  no  better  report  of 
the  patient.  Dr  Grant  looked  very  grave  when  Marian 
told  him  about  Frank's  repeated  mention  of  this  day  as 
an  important  one.  She  hastened  to  say  how  much  she 
expected  from  Mark.  She  found  a  certain  strength  and 
courage  in  thus  binding  herself  to  leave  to  him  the  deli- 
cate task  of  winning  Frank's  confidence.  After  having 
said  so  much,  she  felt  that  she  could  not  draw  back,  that 
she  must  be  shielded  from  all  temptation  to  interfere. 

Dr  Grant  giving  his  sanction,  Marian  took  Mark  up  to 
Frank's  room.  Frank  recognised  him  instantly.  His 
face  brightened.  He  put  out  his  hand,  and  cried  eagerly, 
but  very  feebly, — 

"  O  Mark,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  yoii.  I  wanted  you 
so  much." 

Marian  hastily  withdrew  her  hand  from  Mark's  arm, 
and  left  the  room.  She  went  to  her  own  room,  bolted 
herself  in,  and  sitting  down  by  the  bed,  burying  her 
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face  in  the  pillows,  gave  free  way  to  the  feelings  which 
oppressed  her  poor,  jealous  heart 

Poor  girl !  perhaps  any  sister  might  have  felt  a  little 
hurt  in  such  circumstances;  but  to  Marian's  peculiar 
nature  the  pain  was  actual  agony.  She  recalled  every 
word  and  look  of  Frank's  upon  their  first  meeting,  exag-" 
gcrating  their  coldness  and  indifference,  and  contrasting 
them  with  an  equally  exaggerated  picture  of  his  joy  in 
seeing  Mark,  until  tlie  bitterness  of  her  grief  was  almost 
more  than  she  could  bear. 

It  was  not,  however,  bitterness  against  Frank,  l)ut 
against  herself  It  was.  she  saad,  all  h^r  own  fault  She 
Iir.d  been  a  thoroughly  selfish,  thoughtless,  inconsiderate 
sister,  who  had  deserved  no  love,  no  confidence,  from 
her  brother,  and  who  could  not  for  a  moment  stand  a 
comparison  with  an  earnest,  unselfisli,  devoted  friend 
like  Mark.  She  looked  upon  herself  with  reproach  and 
contempt,  without  measure  or  reason,  and  took  a  kind  of 
satisfaction  in  making  herself  out  worse  than  any  one  else. 

She  had  been  thus  occupied  for  some  time,  when  there 
came  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door.  It  was  Louisa's  voice 
that  answered  Marian's  impatient  "Who's  there?" 

"  It  is  I,  Marian  dear.  Mark  will  stay  with  Frank 
wiiile  the  nurse  goes  to  bed.  And  he  and  I  botli  think 
it  would  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good,  to  take  a  walk  in 
the  shrubl)ery.  I  shall  be  so  glatl  to  go  with  you.  Will 
you  not  come  ?" 

"No,  I  thank  you.  I  car.not  go  out,"  was  the  hasty 
answer.  "The  only  tiling  I  wish  for,  is  to  be  left  alone 
for  a  short  time."     And  Louisa  went  away. 
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The  chain  of  thought  had  been  a  little  broken,  and 
took  another,  though  parallel,  direction.  She  had  before 
arrived  at  the  unpleasant  conviction  that  she  was  destined 
to  pass  through  life  unloved,  uncared  for.  She  had  now 
to  reconcile  hert;elf  to  such  a  life,  and  to  see  what  were 
its  duties,  how  God  might  require  her  to  bear  it,  and  to 
feel  under  it. 

"  It  is  altogether  my  own  fault,"  she  said  humbly. 
"  I  have  lived  for  myself,  thought  only  of  myself,  cared 
only  for  my  own  things.  I  have  deserved  no  love.  All 
I  can  now  do,  is  to  teach  myself  to  take  up  the  burden  I 
have  laid  upon  myself,  to  learn  to  think  of  the  good  and 
liappiness  of  others,  and  to  leave  myself  altogether  out 
of  the  question ;  to  be  earnest  to  know  how  I  can  serve 
others,  without  thinking  about  winning  love  or  gratitude 
from  them,  and  to  be  very  grateful  for  any  measure  of 
affection  or  kindness  Avhich  may  yet  fall  to  my  lot." 

In  this  connexion,  she  thought  of  her  own  Ella's  love, 
with  a  quick,  warm  glow  of  pleasure,  and  earnestly  she 
thanked  God  for  having  given  her  such  a  rich  treasure 
of  undeserved  affection,  praying  at  the  same  time  to  be 
made  humble  and  unselfish,  to  be  taught  to  forget  her- 
self, and  to  look  to  the  things  of  others. 

As  her  heart  luxuriated  in  the  thought  of  Ella's  love 
to  her,  so  warm,  so  constant,  so  free,  she  recollected  tliat 
other  higher  love  which  had  been  poured  forth  ujion  her 
*'  without  money  and  witiiout  price,"  which  Iiad  watched 
over  her  through  years  of  carelessness,  self-seeking,  and 
tlie  blackest  ingratitude.  And  fast  and  hot  the  tears 
rc\sc  to  her  eyes,  and  ran  down  her  cheeks,  as  she  felt 
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the  wondrous  fulness  and  freeness  of  that  love,  recol- 
lected how  unwilling  she  had  been  to  trust  herself  to  it, 
how  proudly  she  had  striven  to  work  out  a  price  for  it, 
and  recalled  all  the  exceeding  kindness  and  tenderness 
with  which  the  Lord  had  dealt  with  her,  and  had  drawn 
her  to  Himself  with  cords  of  love,  which  even  her  hard 
heart  could  not  resist 

As  she  went  over  all  the  peculiar  dealings  of  God  with 
her  soul  since  her  coming  to  London,  and  all  the  lessons 
He  had  taught  her,  she  remembered  that  she  had  been 
made  to  feel  that  she  ought  not  to  please  herself. 

"  It  is  what  I  have  done  all  my  life  long,"  she  thought ; 
and  she  called  up  all  the  instances  of  self-pleasing  she 
could  recollect,  and  charged  them  upon  herself  with 
relentless  severity.  She  had  been  quick  enough  to  see 
the  selfishness  of  her  aunt  and  cousins,  and  been  un- 
sparing of  her  condemnation  and  contempt ;  while  she 
all  the  time,  superior  as  she  had  thought  herself,  had 
been  more  deterniinatcly,  more  unblushingly  selfish  than 
they. 

But  she  had  too  much  sense  to  confound  self  blame 
with  refomiation.  It  was  not  enough  to  see  where  she 
had  gone  wrong,  she  must  begin  from  that  very  hour  to 
go  right.  And  as  she  thought  of  Louisa's  kindness  in 
coming  to  persuade  her  to  go  out,  and  of  her  own  un- 
gracious reception  of  her,  she  rose  hastily,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  do  at  once  what  she  knew  would  please  both 
her  cousins.  She  had  no  right  to  indulge  even  in  self- 
reproach  at  a  time  when  the  happiness  of  others  required 
her  to  be  cheerful  and  couracreous. 
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She  had  bathed  her  eyes  and  arranged  her  hair,  and 
had  turned  to  leave  the  room,  when  there  came  another 
gentle  knock  at  the  door. 

She  drew  back  the  bolt,  and  admitted  Mark. 

"Dear  Marian,"  he  said,  "it  would  do  you  so  much 
good  to  go  out.     You  look  very  pale." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  pleasantly,  "  I  mean  to  go  out. 
I  am  on  my  way  to  ask  Louisa  to  go  with  me." 

Mark  looked  pleased.  Marian  asked  for  Frank.  He 
was  tolerably  quiet,  but  seemed  very  weak. 

"  Mark,"  Marian  said  suddenly,  **  is  he  worse  than  you 
expected  1 " 

Mark  hesitated,  but  Marian's  earnest,  inquiring  eyes 
forced  an  answer. 

"That  anxious,  troubled  look,"  he  said  sorrowfully, 
"  is  so  unlike  Frank.  It  gives  me  so  much  pain  to  see 
it.     I  had  not  expected  that" 

"  And  you  have  found  out  no  cause  for  it  1 "  Marian 
asked. 

"No.  The  nurse  has  been  changing  his  linen,  and 
making  his  bed  more  comfortable.  We  have  not  been 
alone  as  yet ;  and  now  he  is  so  much  fatigued,  I  do  not 
think  he  is  inclined  or  able  to  speak."  He  stopped, 
looked  earnestly  at  Marian,  and  began  again,  hesitating, 
•*  Marian  dear,  I  am  afraid — I  think — I  fancied  you  were 
grieved  to  see  Frank  so  very  ready  to  confide  in  me,  so 
much  more  ready  " He  stopped  again. 

"  Than  he  had  been  to  confide  in  me,"  she  concluded 
steadily.  "You  arc  right,  Mark;  I  was  hurt.  But  I 
am  not  now ;    at  least,   I  sec  now — I  feel  now — hovf 
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just  it  is.     I  have  never  deserved  his  confidence ;  you 
have." 

"  Ah,"  he  cried  hastily,  "  I  feared  you  felt  it  in  this 
way.  But,  dear  Marian,  don't  you  see  there  is  another 
way  in  which  to  take  it  ?  If  it  be  a  piece  of  business 
that  he  is  anxious  about,  it  is  so  natural  that  he  should 
confide  it  to  me  rather  than  to  you." 

Marian  smiled  a  little  sadly,  and  laid  her  hand  upon 
Mark's  arm. 

"  It  might  be  so,  Mark,"  she  said ;  "  but  you  cannot 
persuade  me  that  I  deserve  Frank's  confidence  and  love 
so  much  as  you  do,  and  you  ought  not  to  try  to  persuade 
me.  Humility  and  self-distrust  are  not  such  plentiful 
commodities  in  my  temperament  that  you  should  be  so 
anxious  to  carry  them  off.  Believe  me,  humility,  whether 
its  grounds  be  true  or  false,  is  very  good  for  me." 

"  No,"  he  answered  quickly ;  "  I  think  you  arc  wrong 
there.  I  have  heard  papa  say  that  humility  is  only  of 
use  where  it  is  built  upon  a  true  foundation.  Humility 
which  arises  from  a  false  estimate  of  ourselves  will  never 
bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  life." 

"  My  humility  will  bear  little  wear  and  tear  at  the 
best,"  Marian  said,  smiling.  "But,  Mark,  this  is  not 
the  time  for  discussions  about  humility.  You  must  go 
to  Frank,  and  I  to  Louisa.  Ah,  Mark,  I  hope  you 
may  succeed  in  gaining  his  confidence  and  quieting  his 
mind." 

'*  Do  not  expect  too  much  just  now,  dear  Marian.  lie 
is  so  worn  out  that  I  have  no  expe<  tation  tlnat  he  will  be 
able  to  speak  to  me  at  all  for  several  hours  to  come." 
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Mark  was  mistaken.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  room, 
Frank  tried  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  him  again.  He 
■was  too  weak ;  it  fell  upon  the  coverlet.  Mark  took  it 
in  both  his  own. 

'•Are  we  alone,  quite  alone?"  Frank  asked  eagerly. 
"  I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you." 

"  Yes,  quite  alone,"  Mark  answered,  stooping  down, 
that  Frank  might  more  easily  make  him  hear. 

Frank  began  in  a  hurried  tone,  and  in  short,  broken 
sentences. 

"You  are  such  a  good  fellow,  Mark.  I  have  longed 
so  for  you.     There  is  a  thing  I  must  get  done.     I  can 

trust  you  to  do  it.    I  can  trust  you  to'"' He  stopped 

from  exhaustion. 

"  I  think  you  should  trust  me,  indeed,"  Mark  answered 
encouragingly.  "  You  know  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  do 
anything  for  you.  But,  Frank,  I  think  you  must  rest 
now  ;  you  are  much  fatigued.  Try  to  rest,  and  you  can 
tell  me  what  you  wish  in  the  afternoon." 

"  No,  no,  no  ;  it  must  be  now — this  very  instant. 
There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose,"  Frank  cried,  gainmg 
temporary  strength  from  his  eagerness  and  excitement. 
"  It  is  only  to-day  you  can  serve  me.  That  stupid  old 
woman  will  not  tell  me  what  day  this  is.  But  I  am  not 
so  childish  or  forgetful  as  she  thinks.  1  know  it  is  the 
icth.     I  know  I  must  get  it  done  to-day,  or  not  at  all." 

Mark  saw  tliat  resistance  would  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

".Say  what  you  \visli,  then,"  he  said  soothingly.  "I 
am  quite  ready  to  hear." 
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Now  that  the  permission  was  given,  Frank  seemed 
unable  to  avail  himself  of  it.  He  lay  back  on  his  pil- 
low, with  his  eyes  closed,  looking  thoroughly  exhausted. 
Mark,  still  holdmg  his  hand  in  his,  sat  down  on  the  chair 
at  the  head  of  the  bed,  ready  to  listen  or  not,  as  Frank 
was  inclined.     After  a  minute  or  two,  Frank  began — 

"  I  must  tell  you  all — from  the  beginning,"  he  said 
slowly,  and  with  great  effort,  as  if  he  felt  his  weakness, 
and  was  distressed  by  it;  knew  every  moment  to  be  of 
value,  and  yet  felt  himself  unable  to  speak  more  rapidly. 
"  It  is  a  bad  business — very  bad.  I  must  tell  you  what 
excuse,  what  temptation,  I  had  to  do  it  I  could  not 
tell  any  one  else  what  I  have  done.  That  was  what  I 
meant  to  say,  I  can  trust  you  not  to  hate  me  altogether 
— not  to  despise  me  altogether — even  though  it  is  so 
bad." 

"  I  should  think  you  could,  indeed,"  Mark  answered, 
in  his  cheery,  hearty  way.  "  Why,  old  fellow,  we  have 
known  each  other  long  enough.  We  can  trust  each 
other,  without  any  long  stories  about  it.  Tell  me  what 
you  wish  to  have  done  or  undone,  and  1  shall  do  my 
best  for  you,  and  although  it  be  a  bad,  even  a  very  bad 
thing,  still,  never  mind  the  excuses  just  now;  I  can  quite 
give  you  credit  for  tlicm  in  the  meantime.  You  must 
leave  them  until  you  are  stronger.  Only  say  what  I  must 
do,  and  believe  me,  I  trust  you  entirely." 

"  It  may  be  best,"  Frank  answered,  feebly,  putting  his 
hand  up  to  his  head,  "for  I  cannot  recollect — I  cannot 
think  now." 

"  IJut  you  can  tell  me  what  I  urn  to  do ;  only  tliat, 
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without  any  reasons  or  explanations."  Mark  said,  speak- 
ing very  distinctly,  that  he  might  be  understood. 

"  Yes,  yes,  only  that,"  Frank  repeated,  as  if  arousing 
himself.  "  There  is  an  account  due  by  our  finn,  which 
must  be  paid  before  four  o'clock  to-day,  or  it  will  be 
presented  for  payment,  and — and — O  !Mark  ! "  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  groaning  piteously.  "  The 
money  was  given  to  me  a  month  ago,  and — and  I  have 
spent  it."  He  looked  up  suddenly  to  see  tlie  effect  of 
his  confession,  Mark  had  been  greatly  startled  at  first , 
but  Frank's  hesitation  had  given  him  time  to  recover. 
He  met  Frank's  wistful  look  with  a  kindly,  encouraging 
smile. 

"  Ah,  you  do  not  hate  me  !  You  trust  me.  O  Mark ! 
what  you  are  to  me,"  poor  Frank  said  feebly,  tears  rising 
to  his  eyes. 

"  Of  course,  I  trust  you.  You  say  you  have  a  strong 
excuse,  and  I  believe  you  entirely,"  IVrark  said,  with  the 
promptness  and  steadiness  of  perfect  sincerity.  "  I  shall 
go  to  town  at  once.  You  can,  I  dare  say,  give  me  the 
exact  address,  and  the  amount." 

Frank  tried  to  find  something  under  his  pillow,  but 
was  too  weak.     Mark  rose  to  help. 

"Your  watch]"  inquiringly,  as  he  drew  it  out. 

Frank  pointed  to  a  key  on  his  watcli-chain,  to  a  desk 
on  the  table  in  the  window,  and  said  faintly,  "Pocket- 
book."  Mark  nodded  and  smiled  encouragingly,  opened 
the  desk,  found  the  pocket-book,  and  brouglit  it  to 
Frank.  Frank's  hand  trembled  so  much  that  he  could 
not  open  it.     Mark  did  it  for  him.     Frank  pointed  to  a 
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small  pocket  in  the  side.  Mark  took  out  a  folded  paper, 
opened  it,  and  read — 

"  To  Samuel  Graves,  printer,  amount  of  account  ren- 
dered, nineteen  pounds  five  and  ninepence." 

"  That  is  it,"  Frank  said.  "  And  there  is  all  my  money," 
pointing  to  another  pocket,  and  watching  anxiously,  while 
Mark  counted  it. 

There  were  only  two  sovereigns,  and  ten  or  twelve 
shilUngs.  Mark  showed  no  discomposure  at  the  small- 
ness  of  the  sum. 

"  Well,  that  business  will  soon  be  over,"  he  said  cheer- 
fully; "  I  shall  send  for  Marian,  and  then  go  to  town  at 
once." 

He  met  the  girls  in  the  passage,  and,  sending  Louisa 
to  watch  Frank,  drew  Marian  into  an  empty  room,  and 
told  lier  all.  She  was  more  shocked  than  lie  had  been — 
less  ready  to  accept  the  untold  excuse.  It  was  one  of 
her  theories,  that  it  was  mean  to  entertain  suspicion 
without  full  proof,  and  that  a  generous,  honourable  spirit 
was  ever  ready  to  give  others  full  credit  for  generous  and 
honourable  conduct.  But  we  know  that  her  tlieory  and 
practice  were  not  always  at  one,  and  in  the  present  case, 
the  magnitude  and  disgraceful  nature  of  the  crime  so 
occujiied  her  miud,  that  slie  could  think  of  nothing  else. 

"  To  use  money  intrusted  to  Ixim !  Oh,  how  could 
he  ?"  she  cried,  in  great  distress. 

*'  He  did  not  do  it  Tvithout  a  strong  reason,"  Mark 
said  confidently.  "  He  must  have  a  good  excuse.  I 
know  he  has,  from  what  he  said." 

*•  But  what  could  excuse  such  conduct  ?"'  Marian  per- 
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sisted.  "  To  take  for  his  own  use  what  belonged  to 
anotlier." 

"  I  :im  certain  it  was  not  for  his  own  use,"  Mark  said, 
half  angrily,  '*  It  must  have  been  a  case  of  terrible 
urgency,  when  he  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  Of  course  it 
was  wrong.  But  I  am  sure  he  did  it  for  no  selfish  end, 
but  to  avert  some  great  danger — to  remedy  some  great 
evil  which  concerned  others,  not  himself." 

IMarian  said  no  more.  Mark  asked  if  she  had  any 
money,  as  he  had  not  enough.  She  went  to  her  own 
room  for  her  purse,  which  was  a  well-stocked  one.  It 
contained  thirteen  pounds,  and  some  silver, 

"  Oh,  we  have  more  than  enough,"  Mark  said,  as  if 
much  relieved.  "  I  have  ten  pounds,  and  Frank  two. 
There  now,  I  am  off.  I  hope  Frank  will  not  get  impa- 
tient. I  cannot  be  away,  I  should  think,  less  than  four 
hours.  Marian,  I  hope  they  may  not  be  very  anxious 
hours  for  you." 

They  were  anxious  hours.  Not  at  first,  however. 
When  she  went  in,  Frank  looked  at  her  with  a  smile, 
and  tried  to  hold  out  liis  hand  to  her,  as  he  had  done  to 
Mark.  Those  tokens  of  affection,  slight  as  they  were, 
gladdened  her  lieart,  after  his  former  indifference.  And 
when  she  had  attended  to  his  comfort,  and  was  quietly 
seated  in  her  watching  chair,  she  thanked  God  fervendy 
for  having  provided  this  comfort  for  her.  She  recalled 
her  conversation  with  Mrs  Arnot,  and  realised,  with  a 
glow  of  gratitude  and  joy,  tliat  not  only  had  her  loving 
Father  provided  this  happiness,  but  that  He  also  saw 
and  rejoiced  in  her  enjoynv.nt  of  it. 
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But  these  pleasant  thoughts  did  not  last  long.  Soon 
she  recurred  to  the  painful  subject  of  Frank's  fault.  She 
recalled  his  expressions  of  self-deprecation  in  his  late  let- 
ters to  herself  and  Ella — expressions  which  had  seemed 
morbid,  but  which  were  now  but  too  well  justified.  And 
her  overbusy  fancy  pictured  tliat  this  terrible  sin  had 
been  only  the  consummation  of  a  long  series  of  lesser 
errors;  and  that  his  excuse  might  prove  to  be  only,  that 
previous  misconduct,  which  he  could  not  recall,  had 
forced  upon  him  this  last  and  greatest  crime.  Then 
came  the  terrible  fear  that  he  might  not  Uve  to  repent, 
that  he  might  be  taken  away  with  all  the  sin  upon  his 
soul.  She  watched  his  breathing,  and  fancied  that  it 
was  weaker  and  more  difficult.  She  looked  at  him  as 
he  lay  motionless,  with  his  eyes  shut;  and  she  grew  sick 
at  heart  with  the  belief  that  slie  could  read  the  stamp  of 
death  upon  his  pale  emaciated  face. 

During  the  greater  part  of  her  watch  he  was  very 
quiet;  but,  towards  the  end,  his  restlessness  and  im- 
patience returned.  He  asked  constantly  for  Mark, 
.seemed  haunted  with  the  dread  that  he  had  failed  in 
his  mission,  and  insisted  that  he  must  go  to  see  about 
it  himself. 

He  was  getting  unmanageable,  and  Marian  was  going 
to  summon  the  nurse,  when  Mark's  return  brouglit  relief. 
He  came  in  very  quietly;  but  as  soon  as  he  cauglit 
Frank's  eager,  inquiring  gaze,  he  held  up  the  paper,  say- 
ing cheerfully — 

"All  right;  tliis  is  the  receipt.  Shall  I  put  it  in  the 
pocket-book  ?'' 
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"  Yes,  yes,  and  lock  the  desk,"  with  a  trembling  eager- 
ness. 

He  watched  Mark  closely  while  he  obeyed  the  order, 
and  then  turned  his  head  away  to  the  dark  side  of  the 
bed,  with  a  sigh  of  rehef. 

Marian  and  Mark  expected  that  now  his  mind  was 
relieved,  Frank  would  recover  rapidly.  But  it  was  not 
so.  The  fever  raged  with  increasing  violence  that  even- 
ing, and  Dr  Grant  thought  him  worse  rather  than  better. 

Marian  was  most  bitterly  disappointed;  but  Dr  Grant 
told  her,  that  although  he  expected  great  benefit  from 
the  relief  to  Frank's  mind,  yet  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  think  that  a  regularly  formed  fever  could  be  immedi- 
ately subdued.  They  must  expect,  he  said,  that  it  should 
run  its  course;  but  he  hoped  there  might  be  a  change 
upon  the  ninth  day,  now  close  at  hand. 

The  ninth  day  passed,  and  still  there  was  no  improve- 
ment. The  fifteenth  was  the  next  to  which  they  must 
look  forward.  Marian  heard  the  sentence  with  a  sinking 
heart — so  many  more  days  and  nights  of  weary  watching 
and  anxiety,  so  many  more  hours  to  be  gone  through  of 
sickening  dread.  Worse,  too,  than  her  own  anxiety, 
was  the  thought  of  what  Ella  had  to  suffer,  away  from 
them  all,  able  only  to  hear  once  a  day,  obliged  to  be 
content  with  sucli  particulars  as  it  miglit  occur  to  the 
writer  to  give,  unable  to  satisfy  herself  by  going  to  look 
at  the  dear  patient,  or  by  asking  questions  upon  the 
points  which  more  ])articularly  excited  her  anxiety.  But 
worst  of  all  were  the  doubts  and  fears  that  Frank  was 
not  prepared  for  death.     Hour  after  hour  did  she  brood 
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over  this  fear  with  a  trembling,  sickening  heart,  trying 
to  recall  any  one  expression  which  she  had  ever  heard 
from  him,  which  could  assure  her  that  lie  had  made  his 
peace  with  God  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  She 
knew  that  he  had  been  carefully  taught  by  the  good  tutor 
under  whose  care  he  had  been  for  many  years ;  that  he 
was  well  inclined,  was,  indeed,  deeply  interested  in  re- 
ligion, had  a  most  fervent  admiration  for  tlieir  Ella's 
trusting  faith  and  consistent  piety,  and  had  often  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  imitate  her.  But  more  than 
this  she  did  not  know;  and  more  than  this,  she  knew, 
was  implied  in  that  new  birth,  without  which  the  Lord 
has  said  that  no  man  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  God. 
She  did  not  feel  sure  that  Frank  had  ever  at  all  realised 
what  sin  is  in  the  sight  of  a  holy  God,  that  the  natural 
pride  of  his  heart  had  ever  been  so  far  subdued  as  that 
he  should  be  willing  to  stand  upon  the  merits  of  his 
Saviour  alone,  willing  to  renounce  his  own  righteousness, 
and  to  suffer  the  Lord  to  clotlie  him  with  that  rigliteous- 
ness  of  God  which  could  alone  avail.  Her  busy  imagin- 
ation had  laid  down  exactly  how,  and  to  what  extent, 
he  had  sinned  in  regard  to  his  uncle's  money;  and  she 
read  in  all  her  own  ])icturcs  sure  proof  that  no  cliange  of 
heart  or  life  had  as  yet  passed  over  liim. 

In  all  these  terrible  anxieties  Mark  was  her  constant 
help  and  comfort,  and  that  by  leading  her  to  look  for 
comfort  in  the  God  of  all  comfort,  for  help  from  Him 
who  givcth  .strength  to  the  weak.  She  was  able  to  open 
her  whole  heart  to  Mark,  and  he  led  her  to  open  it  to 
the  Lord,  who  iiad  commanded  her  to  pour  out  her  heart 
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before  Him.  Many  a  refreshing  half  or  quarter  of  an 
hour  she  spent  alone  with  Mark,  and  many  and  many  a 
time  did  his  prayers  with  her  and  for  her  give  strength 
and  courage  to  her  heart,  and  enable  her  to  go  on  her 
way,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  Beloved. 

Frank's  strength  gave  way  v/ith  most  alarming  rapidity 
towards  the  end  of  these  fifteen  days.  All  restlessness 
and  delirium  were  gone.  He  lay  for  two  days  without 
stirring,  without  consciousness  —  often,  it  seemed  to 
Marian's  trembling  heart,  without  breath  or  life. 

On  the  second  night  it  happened  to  be  Marian's  turn 
to  go  to  bed  in  the  early  part  of  the  night ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  tlie  others,  she  retired  without  remonstrance. 
Her  uncle  and  Mark  were  glad  she  should  have  a  little 
rest;  but  they  could  not  have  asked  her  to  leave  Frank 
at  such  a  time;  and  the  tenderness,  even  gratitude,  of 
their  "good  nights"  to  her  when  she  left  them,  showed 
how  thoroughly  they  appreciated  the  sacrifice  she  was 
making  for  their  sake. 

She  lay  down  without  undressing.  She  could  not 
sleep,  but  spent  two  or  three  hours  in  earnest,  agonising 
supplications  for  Frank,  for  Ella,  and,  finally,  for  herself. 
She  had  never  felt  herself  so  near  the  Lord  as  on  that 
memorable  night,  had  never  been  blessed  with  such  real 
communion  with  Him.  And  as  she  laid  upon  Him  the 
whole  burden  of  her  fears  for  Frank's  salvation,  of  her 
anxiety  for  her  poor,  sorrowful,  lonely  Ella,  and  of  her 
conviction  of  her  own  weakness  and  waywardness  of 
heart,  and  her  proneness  to  depart  from  the  Lord,  she 
lelt  a  peace  and  quietness  which  seemed  to  her  almost 
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unnatural  She  felt  a  sure  confidence  that  the  Lord 
heard  her  prayers;  and,  resting  simply  upon  His  own 
promise.  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,"  each  petition 
seemed  to  bring  her  peace  and  satisfaction,  as  it  arose 
from  her  heart  in  the  assurance  that  it  must  be  heard. 
About  two  in  the  morning,  she  fancied  she  heard  a  slight 
movement  in  Frank's  room,  which  was  not  far  from  her 
own.  She  sat  up  in  bed  to  listen,  and  heard  distinctly 
a  step  in  the  passage,  and  then  a  door  softly  opened  and 
shut  She  believed  it  was  her  uncle's,  and  rose  in  great 
alarm,  making  sure  that  Frank  was  dying,  and  that  the 
nurse  had  sent  for  Mr  Lascelles.  She  made  her  way, 
with  trembling  limbs  and  a  throbbing  heart,  to  the  sick- 
room. All  was  quiet  The  nurse  looked  up  when  she 
heard  Marian's  light  step,  and  raised  her  hand  to  com- 
mand perfect  stillness.  But  she  smiled  encouragingly; 
and,  after  listening  for  a  moment  to  her  patient's  breath- 
ing, came  to  gladden  Marian's  heart  with  the  intelligence 
that  he  had  fallen  into  a  quiet  sleep.  Mr  Lascelles  and 
Mark  had  remained  with  him  until  his  sleep  had  lessened 
their  anxiety.  Mr  Lascelles  had  gone  to  his  own  room, 
and  Mark  was  lying  down  in  the  dressing-room. 

Marian  wished  to  stay  with  Frank,  but,  having  ex- 
torted from  her  the  confession  that  she  had  not  as  yet 
slept,  the  nurse  persuaded  her  to  go  to  bed  for  a  few 
hours,  giving  her  the  gladdening  assurance,  that  in  a  day 
or  two  the  young  gentleman  would  want  her  more  than 
he  did  now,  when  he  should  be  v.xll  enough  to  talk,  and 
to  like  to  have  her  always  beside  him.  The  good 
woman  exaggerated  her  own  assurance  of  her  patient's 
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recovery,  and  Marian  went  back  to  her  room  with  a 
lightened  and  grateful  heart,  to  pour  out  thanks  to  the 
Lord,  who  had  heard  and  answered  their  prayers. 

She  slept  for  a  little,  and  awoke  about  five.  She  went 
again  to  Frank's  room.  He  was  again  asleep,  but  had 
been  awake,  had  seemed,  the  nurse  said,  to  be  quite 
conscious ;  and  having  swallowed  .the  cordial  she  had 
given  him  with  much  less  difficulty  than  had  lately  been 
the  case,  he  had  fallen  asleep  again.  The  nurse  was 
determined  not  to  leave  him  until  after  Dr  Grant's  visit, 
and  Marian  again  returned  to  her  own  room. 

As  she  passed  the  door  of  Louisa's  room,  the  thought 
occurred  that  she  ought  not  to  be  left  in  ignorance  01 
the  happy  change,  and  she  went  softly  in.  Louisa  was 
asleep,  and  Marian  hesitated  to  awaken  her.  But,  before 
she  had  made  up  her  mind,  Louisa  turned,  and  awoke. 
When  she  saw  Marian,  she  started  up,  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  fear,  which  was  instantly  allayed  by  Marian's 
happy  smile.  Louisa's  sympathy  was  most  kind  and 
pleasant.  As  Marian  began  to  tell  the  joyful  news,  the 
tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  she  knew  not  how  or  why.  Louisa, 
with  much  affection,  put  her  arm  round  her,  made  her 
rest  her  head  upon  her  shoulder,  and  encouraged  her  to 
relieve  her  heart  by  a  comfortable  fit  of  crying.  The 
two  cousins  parted  better  friends  than  they  had  ever  yet 
been. 

One  thing  made  a  great  impression  on  Marian.  On 
going  up  to  Louisa's  bed  she  had  been  surprised  to  find 
her  fully  dressed.  After  she  had  recovered  her  com- 
posure, she  asked  Louisa  why  it  was  so.     Louisa  an- 
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swered  that  she  had  been  so  anxious  about  Frank  the 
last  two  nights,  that  she  had  lain  down  in  her  clothes,  so 
tliat  she  could  go  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  night 
to  listen  at  his  door. 

Marian  was  much  struck.  Louisa  had  been  so  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  all  this  time,  that  it  liad  never  occurred 
to  Marian  that  she  too  might  be  suffering  from  an.xiety. 
She  had  unconsciously  looked  upon  her  as  an  uninterested 
person,  who  was,  therefore,  very  useful,  as  being  always 
able  to  think  of,  and  care  for,  the  wants  of  the  others. 

"  Poor  Louisa,"  she  said  penitentially,  "  we  ought  to 
have  thought  more  of  you.  We  ought  to  have  arranged 
that  you  should  be  sometimes  with  him." 

Louisa  said  that  she  had  that  night  very  earnestly 
desired  to  remain  in  the  dressing-room,  but  that  she  had 
found  she  could  not  do  so  without  its  being  discovered 
that  she  was  there. 

"  And  wliy  were  you  so  unwilling  that  we  should 
know  you  were  there?"  Marian  asked. 

''•  IJccausc  I  did  not  wish  to  run  any  risk  of  increasing 
your  anxiety,"  she  answered  quietly;"  and  I  feared  that 
tu  know  how  anxious  I  was,  might  do  so." 

Marian  was  greatly  touched  by  this  instance  of  con- 
sideration. 

"  And  this  is  the  girl,"'  she  thought,  as  she  went  to  her 
room,  "whom  I  called  tlic  iinpcr.sonaiion  of  self-engross- 
ment 1  Surely,  among  other  things,  I  shall  learn  from 
this  time  of  trouble  to  be  more  charitable,  more  ready  to 
give  people  credit  for  good  and  right  feelings."' 

It  was  "Marian's  nature  to  take  only  one  side  of  a  sub- 
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ject,  and  it  was  well  that  in  this  case  she  had  taken  only 
the  favourable  one.  Louisa's  intense  desire  to  make 
ever}'  one  feel  and  acknowledge  her  usefulness  had  some 
share  in  dictating  her  consideration,  even  in  this  matter. 
But  it  had  not  the  only,  not  even  the  principal  share, 
and  so  it  was  as  well  that  Marian  should  remain  uncon- 
scious that  it  had  any. 

After  this,  Frank's  progress,  though  slow,  was  steady. 
He  was  very  weak — as  weak  and  helpless,  nurse  said,  as 
a  new-bom  babe.  He  was  fed  like  an  infant.  He  could 
not  move  hand  or  foot,  and  could  not  say  more  than  a 
word  or  two  at  a  time.  But  he  was  quite  conscious, 
knew  them  all,  smiled  upon  them  whenever  they  came  to 
him,  and  seemed  quite  happy  and  comfortable.  They 
were  ordered  to  keep  him  very  quiet,  an  order  which 
Marian  found  it  difficult  to  obey  in  the  joy  of  her  new- 
born hope. 

After  a  few  days  they  were  allowed  to  read  a  little  to 
him.  He  did  not  care  for  much  at  a  time.  He  said  his 
head  felt  so  weak  and  confused  that  he  could  not  attend 
to  much.  But  he  often  asked  Marian  or  Mark  to  read 
a  few  verses  of  the  Bible ;  and  many  and  many  a  time 
did  their  hearts  rejoice  to  see  how  earnestly  he  listened. 

One  night  when  Marian  was  with  him  alone,  he  asked 
her  to  read  the  fifth  of  Romans.  As  she  read  the  tenth 
verse,  "  For  if,  when  we  were  sinners,  we  were  reconciled 
to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  mucli  more,  being  re 
conciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life,"  she  looked  up, 
and  was  surprised  to  see  tears  running  down  his  cheeks. 
He  smiljd- 
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"  I  am  a  baby,  you  see,  Marian,  as  nurse  says.  But, 
O  Marian,"  with  great  feeling,  "  if  you  only  knew  all 
that  God  has  done  for  my  soul  since  I  have  lain  here, 
you  would  know  how  \t  must  fill  my  heart  even  to  over- 
flowing to  think  that  my  Saviour  lives  to  save  me  by  His 
life." 

He  paused  from  fatigue.  Marian's  tears  were  flowing 
in  joy  and  sympathy.     After  a  minute  he  went  on. 

"  While  I  lay  here  so  long  shut  out  from  the  outward 
world,  and  conscious  of  nothing  that  was  doing  around 
me,  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  left  alone  with  God.  Then 
He  brought  before  me  all  the  sins  of  my  past  life — sins 
of  heart,  sins  of  life,  all,  all  were  there.  Then  He  made 
me  to  know  in  some  measure  what  sin  is  in  the  eyes 
of  a  holy  God.  And,"  with  deep,  trembling  solemnity, 
"then  the  question  was  asked,  Canst  thou  answer  for 
one  of  all  these  1  And  I  was  made  to  cry,  I  am  a  lost 
sinner  before  the  Lord.  Just  and  right  art  Thou  to  cast 
me  from  Thy  sight  for  ever.  But  quickly, — oii,  how 
quickly ! — for  He  knew  my  weakness,  the  Lord  Jesus 
stood  forth  and  proclaimed  to  my  heart  that  He  was 
wounded  for  my  transgressions,  that  on  Him  was  laid 
all  mine  iniquity,  and  that  with  His  stripes  I  was  healed. 
It  was  not  that  I  gave  myself  to  Him  ;  I  had  no  power 
to  do  that.  It  was  that  He  took  mc  in  all  my  vilcness 
and  unworthiness,  and  made  Himself  my  Saviour." 

Again  he  paused,  overcome  by  the  recollection.  Again 
Marian  could  only  press  his  hand  and  kiss  his  forehead 
to  show  her  sympathy.  Words  would  not  come.  She 
was  too  much  affected  to  speak,  and  was,  besides,  equally 
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afraid  to  encourage  him  to  continue  such  an  agitating 
subject,  or  to  grieve  him  by  checking  his  overflowing 
expressions  of  thankfulness. 

"  Is  it  not  wonderful,  Marian,"  he  asked  after  a  little, 
"  to  think  of  the  exceeding  tenderness  and  loving-kind- 
ness of  the  Lord  ?  One  who  had  gone  on  in  carelessness 
for  so  many  years,  even  while  knowing  and  often  feeling 
the  truth,  might  have  expected  to  be  saved  even  as  by 
fire, — to  have  been  led  through  long  and  sore  conflicts. 
But  He  knew  my  weakness,  and  was  tender  of  me,  as 
the  mother  of  her  sucking  babe." 

His  voice  was  becoming  so  weak  that  Marian  got 
alarmed,  and  entreated  him  to  lie  quiet 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  that  weighs  upon  my  mind," 
he  said,  as  if  not  hearing  her.  "  I  do  so  long  to  tell  my 
uncle  of  the  wrong  I  have  done  him,  and  I  am  not 
strong  enough.  Oh  that  I  were  ! "  with  a  momentary 
impatience.  It  passed  away  again  quickly,  as  he  said 
with  a  smile,  "But  the  lesser  as  well  as  the  greater 
points  of  my  daily  life  are  in  His  hands.  Surely  I  may 
wait  His  time.  Sing  to  me,  Marian,  one  of  Ella's  hymns, 
and  I  shall  go  to  sleep,  that  I  may  get  strong,  as  nurse 
says." 

Marian's  song  had  soon  its  desired  effect,  for  it  was, 
as  he  often  said,  one  of  his  baby  characteristics  that  he 
could  get  up  a  sleep  upon  the  shortest  notice,  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  It  seemed  to  be  a  great 
liappiness  to  him  to  have  opened  his  heart  to  Marian. 
Often  afterwards  he  spoke  upon  the  same  subject,  and, 
by  adding  to  Marian's  causes  of  thankfulness,  was  the 
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means  of  bringing  her  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
Lord  her  Saviour. 

A  few  days  after  this,  when  he  was  stronger,  he  took 
advantage  of  finding  himself  alone  with  Mark  and  Marian 
to  tell  them  the  story  of  his  temptation  and  fall  It  was 
briefly  this. 

His  good  tutor  had  two  or  three  boarders  besides 
Frank,  and  a  few  day-scholars,  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Among  these  last  was  David 
Hales,  son  of  an  attorney  in  tlie  town  near  Brickenden 
Vicarage.  The  father  was  a  good,  worthy  man,  but  too 
much  engrossed  in  business  to  be  able  to  look  after  his 
children.  The  mother  was  dead  j  there  was  no  one  to 
care  for  the  poor  boy.  He  got  into  evil  company,  and 
was  indeed  a  bad  boy  before  he  came  to  Mr  Gifford's. 
Frank  and  he  were  never  friends.  Frank  knew  him  well 
enougli  to  despise  and  avoid  him.  Hales  hated  Frank 
for  his  superiority  of  mind  and  character,  sought  every 
means  to  spite  and  wound  him,  and  on  one  occasion 
contrived  to  do  him  a  serious  injury,  by  bringing  him 
into  suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  a  plot  of  a 
most  dishonourable  nature,  in  which  some  of  the  other 
boys  were  concerned.  Frank  was  cleared  in  the  end, 
but  not  before  he  had  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the 
coldness  and  avoidance  of  many  of  his  best  friends,  wlio 
were  forced  to  believe  him  guilty.  He  knew  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  this  pain,  but  he  did  not  reveal  the 
fact  even  to  his  master.  He  thought  that  to  do  so  would 
luve  looked  hke  retaliation. 

Gratitude,  too,  had  a  share  in  his  silence.     Mr  Hales, 
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David's  fether,  had  always  been  very  kind  to  Frank,  and 
about  a  year  before,  when  they  were  together  in  a  boat- 
ing party,  Mr  Hales  had  saved  Frank's  life  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  his  own.  For  his  sake  Frank  refrained  from 
proclaiming  the  son's  misconduct. 

David  did  not  remain  long  at  school;  and  after  he 
left  Frank  saw  little  of  him  until  the  beginning  of  March, 
when  he  came  to  Frank  in  great  distress,  entreating  for 
help.  He  told  a  long  story  of  past  misconduct,  of  threat- 
ening ruin  and  disgrace;  ruin  and  disgrace  well  merited 
by  him,  it  is  true,  but  which  could  not  fall  upon  him 
without  breaking  his  father's  heart.  And  in  pathetic 
terms  he  besought  Frank  to  save  him  for  his  father's 
sake. 

The  immediate  possession  of  thirty  poimds  would,  he 
affirmed,  save  him.  Frank  had  nothing  like  that  sum. 
Hales  explained,  that  a  tradesman  in  Brickenden  had 
undertaken  to  give  him  the  money  upon  condition  that 
Frank  should  put  his  name  to  a  bill  of  three  months' 
date.  Frank  had  a  horror  of  all  such  transactions.  He 
knew  his  uncle  had  an  insuperable  dislike  to  them.  He 
had,  indeed,  given  Mr  Lascelles  a  promise  never  to 
engage  in  any  such  business.  But  that  promise  was  for- 
gotten for  the  moment,  and  he  lost  that  strength  to 
resist  which  the  recollection  of  it  would  have  given  him. 
He  yielded.  How  could  he  help  it,  when  by  so  slight  a 
service  he  could  save  the  poor,  sinful  l.id  from  the  self- 
murder  he  threatened,  save  the  worthy  father  from  un- 
merited disgrace  and  sorrow?  PYank  soon  after  recol- 
lected his  promise,  and  his  first  thought  was  to  write  to 
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his  uncle  and  confess  his  forgetfiilness.  But  he  had 
promised  David  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  no  one. 
He  thought  that  the  vague  statement  of  the  case,  which 
was  alone  possible,  would  only  cause  his  uncle  uneasi- 
ness, and  therefore  he  said  nothing  about  it. 

The  secrecy  weighed  heavily  upon  his  mind,  more 
especially  after  he  went  to  London,  and  saw  all  his 
uncle's  kindness  and  consideration,  all  the  sacrifices  of 
his  own  comfort  which  he  had  made  for  Frank's  sake. 
Hence  arose  that  depression  of  spirits  which  his  sisters 
had  observed.  He  was  haunted  by  a  constant  sense  of 
ingratitude,  of  deceitfulness,  and  could  not  enjoy  his 
uncle's  afiection  or  its  fruits  in  the  pleasures  constantly 
provided  for  him. 

He  had  no  uneasiness  about  the  money  part  of  the 
affair.  Hales  had  promised  most  solemnly  that  the  bill 
should  be  paid  before  it  was  due.  And  even  if  he  failed, 
which  Frank  was  too  honourable  and  innocent  greatly 
to  dread,  Frank  thought  he  sliould  have  the  means  by 
that  time  to  pay  it  himself  A  large  sum  was  due  to 
him,  as  payment  for  a  long  series  of  papers  on  Natural 
Histor}',  which  he  had  contributed  to  a  Juvenile  Maga- 
zine. And  although  he  miglit  grudge  his  well-earned 
money  for  such  a  purpose,  still  liie  knowledge  that  he 
could  get  it  saved  him  from  all  anxiety. 

So  engrossed,  indeed,  was  he  in  his  new  business,  so 
an.vious,  by  extraordinary  diligence  and  attention,  to 
make  amends  to  his  uncle  for  his  unacknowledged  fault, 
tliat  he  had  quite  forgotten  the  i)ossibility  of  being  called 
upon  to  pay  tlic  bill,  unti'  one  day  early  in  June,  when 
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it  was  presented  to  him  for  payment  by  the  Brickenden 
tradesman,  who  had  come  to  town  for  the  purpose. 
Frank  and  he  met  in  the  street,  when  Frank  was  on  his 
way  to  pay  the  account  to  Graves.  The  man  knowing 
that  he  had  no  legal  claim  upon  a  minor,  insisted  upon 
instant  payment,  and  threatened,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  to 
carry  the  bill  to  Mr  Lascelles.  Frank  had  ten  pounds 
of  his  own,  and  in  the  hurry  and  anxiety  of  the  moment, 
without  much  thought,  he  paid  the  remainder  out  of  the 
money  he  had  received  for  the  printer's  account. 

His  plan  was  to  go  to  the  Magazine  office  to  claim 
what  was  due  to  him,  that  he  might  repay  the  twenty 
pounds.  But  he  had  not  time  then.  So  he  went  to  the 
printer  who  had  been  promised  payment  on  that  day, 
and  told  him  he  should  have  it  on  the  morrow.  But  on 
going  to  the  Magazine  office,  to  his  extreme  dismay  he 
found  that  the  editor  had  died  about  a  month  before, 
leaving  his  accounts  in  great  confusion.  They  could 
not  promise  Frank  his  money  before  the  end  of  a  week. 
Graves  had  to  be  seen  again,  and  again  put  off.  Another 
and  another  delay  from  the  Magazine  people,  another 
and  another  petition  for  time  to  the  printer.  It  was  a 
season  of  terrible  harassment  to  Frank.  The  more  he 
felt  his  uncle's  affection,  the  more  did  he  realise  how 
much  any  misconduct  on  his  part  would  wound  the  old 
man's  heart,  and  the  more  deeply  painful  did  it  become 
to  inflict  that  wound.  Working  hard,  too  hard  in  the 
office,  going  constantly  back  and  forwards  to  the  Maga- 
zine people  and  the  printer,  he  became  finally  worn  out 
and  ill.     To  his  harassed  mind,  his  fault  in  taking  the 
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money  without  permission  presented  itself  in  the  black- 
est colours.  He  could  not  bear  to  think  that  his  uncle 
should  ever  hear  of  it,  and  yet,  day  by  day,  the  impos- 
sibility of  concealing  it  became  more  apparent;  while  day 
by  day  the  concealment  of  the  sin  was  increasing  its 
magnitude,  and  the  difficulty  of  confessing  it 

While  in  this  suffering,  anxious  state,  he  got  a  severe 
chill  one  evening,  getting  wet  through  in  a  thunder-storm, 
after  having  been  greatly  overheated.  A  feverish  cold 
was  the  consequence.  He  concealed  it,  worked  harder 
than  ever,  used  very  foolish  remedies  of  his  own  devis- 
ing, in  his  desperate  determination  not  to  be  laid  up 
until  his  business  was  arranged,  and,  in  short,  brought 
on  that  fever,  which  had  carried  him  so  nearly  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave. 

Such  was  his  ston,',  and  when  it  was  told,  he  begged 
Mark  to  repeat  it  to  his  uncle,  as  he  could  have  no  rest 
xvntil  the  wliole  was  told.  Mark  undertook  the  office  at 
once,  and  was  an  excellent  ambassador.  He  made  no 
false  excuses,  never  attempted  to  deny  that  Frank  had 
done  wror.  j;.  but  represented  his  fear  of  giving  his  uncle 
pain,  with  so  much  simple  earnestness,  that  a  much  harder 
heart  than  Mr  Lascellcs's  must  have  been  touched. 

With  Mr  Lascelles  eloquence  was  not  necessary.  In 
grief  for  and  s}Tnpathy  with  Frank  in  all  he  had  suffered, 
he  forgot  to  think  of  the  fault  which  had  caused  the  suf- 
fering. He  went  up  at  once  to  Frank's  room,  to  relieve 
his  mind  of  all  fear  of  his  displeasure,  or  of  what  Frank 
feared  more,  his  sorrow.      He  did  not  say  much.     But 
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much  was  not  required.  He  laid  his  hand  on  Frank's 
head,  and  in  a  voice  of  the  utmost  tenderness,  said, — 

"  God  bless  you,  my  boy.  You  are  the  joy  of  my 
heart." 

Frank  had  wished  to  ask  for  forgiveness, — for  a  con- 
tinuance of  his  uncle's  confidence.  But  all  such  petitions 
were  unnecessary.  The  most  perfect  confidence  and 
affection  were  expressed  in  his  look  and  voice.  Frank 
could  only  press  his  uncle's  hand,  while  the  tears  rose  to 
his  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


CONCLUSION. 


IFTER  this  explanation,  Frank  improved  rapidly. 
When  he  was  able  to  be  down -stairs  again, 
Marian  thought  she  ought  to  return  to  Ella. 
But  Ella  herself  wTote  to  say  that  she  was  quite  happy 
and  comfortable  under  the  care  of  her  uncle  and  Edith, 
and  that  she  hoped  Marian  would  stay  until  Frank  could 
come  with  her.  Marian  was  glad  to  comply,  for  the 
nurse's  kind  prophecies  had  long  ago  come  true.  Frank 
could  scarcely  bear  to  lose  sight  of  her.  She  read  to 
him,  sung  to  him,  wrote  his  letters  for  him,  and  helped 
him  to  arrange  botanical  and  mineralogical  specimens, 
which  had  long  lain  in  confusion,  waiting  such  leisure  as 
he  now  enjoyed.  And  in  giving  and  receiving  mutual 
confidences,  the  brother  and  sister  came  to  know  each 
other  as  they  had  never  done  before. 

Mark  and  Louisa,  at  Mr  Lascelles's  special  and  earn- 
est request,  remained  also,  and  Mr  Lascelles  took  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  arranging  to  take  Louisa  and  Marian 
to  see  everything  tint  was  to  be  seen. 

So  soon  as  Dr  Grant  gave  permission,  Frank  and  his 
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three  kind  nurses  went  to  Balnachin;  and  a  very  happy 
meeting  they  all  had  there.  Ella  was  looking  and  feel- 
ing better  and  stronger  than  she  had  ever  done.  The 
bracing  mountain  air  had  done  her  great  good;  and  she 
had  many  little  accomplishments,  in  the  way  of  sitting 
up  and  moving  her  Hmbs,  to  show  off  to  the  delighted 
Marian.  She  had  much  to  tell,  too,  of  her  comfort  while 
Marian  was  away,  and  of  Edith's  extreme  kindness  to 
her. 

Edith  was  much  changed.  Even  Marian,  prejudiced 
as  she  was,  could  see  that;  and  the  change  was,  in  truth, 
greater  than  Marian  could  know.  It  was  a  real  change 
of  heart  and  life. 

As  we  know,  Edith  was  not  happy.  She  never  had 
been  happy  since  the  days  of  mere  childhood.  Having 
taught  herself  to  despise  most  of  those  whom  she  ought 
to  have  loved,  and  thinking  herself  of  no  use  to  the  two 
— her  father  and  Mark — whom  she  would  have  cared  to 
please,  she  had  long  tried  to  live  to  herself  alone,  to 
make  her  own  happiness,  the  gratification  of  her  own 
wishes,  the  one  object  of  her  life.  In  such  a  state  no 
one  could  be  happy.  She  was  restless,  disquieted,  ever 
craving  after  a  higher  and  better  kind  of  life,  and  ever 
failing  to  find  it. 

It  was  Ella  who  first  gave  her  a  taste  of  a  better  and 
purer  kind  of  happiness — the  happiness  of  serving  others. 
Edith  missed  Ella  sorely  when  she  went  to  Balnachin, 
and  received  with  joy  the  summons  to  go  to  her.  There 
was  respect  as  well  as  love  in  the  feelings  with  wliich 
she  regarded  Ella.     Although  seemingly  cold,  and  rather 
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priding  herself  upon  her  coldness  ;ind  indifference  to- 
wards every  one,  Edith  was  quite  capable  of  understand- 
ing, and  admiring,  even  to  enthusiasm,  a  character  every 
way  different  from  her  own.  She  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated the  depth  and  tenderness  of  Ella's  love  for  her 
brother,  realised  what  she  must  feel  during  the  many 
anxious  days  of  suspense,  and  was  deeply  impressed  and 
touched  by  her  quiet  submission  to  her  Father's  will,  by 
tlie  patience  and  quietness  of  heart  with  which  Ella  bore 
it  alL 

From  admiration,  Edith  went  on  to  sometliing  like 
envy,  to  coveting  the  possession  of  such  a  spirit  It 
was  not  her  nature  to  stop  short  at  such  a  stage,  with- 
out making  an  effort  to  gain  what  she  desired.  She 
began  at  once  an  earnest,  diligent  study  of  the  Bible, 
\vhich  was  to  Ella  such  a  rich  treasury  of  comfort, 
strength,  and  courage.  In  this  stud)^  tlie  imiate  ti-uth- 
fulness  of  Edith's  mind  was  a  great  assistance  to  her. 
She  never  tried  to  shut  her  eyes  to  any  truth,  or  to  its 
application  to  herself,  however  painful  that  application 
might  be.  Again  and  again  did  she  bravely  bring  her 
heart  and  Ufe  to  the  test  of  God's  Word  ;  and  again  and 
again  was  she  forced  to  bring  herself  in  guilty  before 
the  Lord.  The  trial  was  severe.  Hitherto,  under  tlie 
pain  of  feeling  herself  unloved  and  unappreciated,  she 
had  been  comforted  by  a  sense  of  her  own  superiority  ; 
but  now  that  God  showed  her  what  she  was  in  His 
sight,  and  muuc  her  feel  in  her  inmost  heart  all  her 
short cominjj.s  and  transgrc->.sions,  her  pride  gave  way, 
ai.d  -siie  was  humbled  to  the  dust. 
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Now  it  was  that  she  felt  the  full  "privilege  of  having 
such  a  friend  as  Ella.  To  none  else  could  Edith  have 
spoken  of  her  feelings  of  humiliation  and  self-condem- 
nation ;  but  to  Ella,  so  gentle,  modest,  and  loving,  she 
could  open  her  whole  heart.  Ella  was  always  perfectly 
sincere  and  faithful  with  Edith,  and  never  even  for  a 
moment  tried  to  comfort  her  with  false  comfort ;  but  she 
was  so  tender,  so  full  of  sympathy,  so  ready  to  make 
allowances,  that  Edith  only  loved  her  the  better  for  her 
steadfast  honesty,  and  earnest  upholding  of  God's  glory 
and  of  the  purity  of  His  law.  It  was  Ella  who  prayed 
with  and  for  Edith,  before  she  could  pray  for  herself  j 
and  it  was  to  Ella  that  Edith  went  for  help  to  praise 
the  Lord  when  He  had  drawn  her  to  Himself 

All  this  had  happened  while  Marian  was  in  London  ; 
and  thus  it  was  that  Marian  found  Edith  so  greatly 
changed  upon  her  return.  Of  course  she  could  not  at 
once  shake  off  the  habits  of  years.  Many  a  sore  struggle 
she  had  with  her  bitter,  defying  spirit,  with  her  irritating 
temper ;  and  many  a  time  they  overcame  her,  and  she 
spoke  the  hard,  scornful  words  with  which  she  liad  been 
used  to  wound  those  who  offended  her.  But  such  a 
failure  was  always  now  followed  by  deep  and  heartfelt 
repentance,  and  by  a  softened,  conciliating  manner  to- 
wards those  whom  she  had  grieved ;  and  many  an 
opportunity  did  she  enjoy  of  showing  kindness  or  oi 
doing  service  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  party — 
opportunities  which  would  formerly  have  been  passed  l)y 
without  notirc. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  September  before  Frank  and 
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Marian  came  to  Balnachin.  They  all  remained  there 
until  the  very  end  of  October.  A  happy  two  months 
it  was  to  the  brother  and  sisters,  now  united  in  love  to 
the  same  Lord  and  Father  in  heaven.  They  were  alone 
with  their  uncle  through  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and 
enjoyed  to  the  full  the  quiet,  peaceful  days,  the  pleasant 
rambles  out  of  doors,  the  social  talks  within. 

On  the  last  evening  of  their  stay  at  Balnachin,  Marian, 
Ella,  and  Frank  were  alone  in  the  library.  They  were 
to  leave  early  the  next  day.  Frank  was  to  go  \vith  them, 
to  be  for  a  day  or  two  in  Moray  Place  before  going  back 
to  London. 

"Well,"  Ella  said,  with  a  little  sigh,  glancing  round 
the  room  where  she  had  passed  so  many  happy  hours, 
"  I  shall  be  sorry,  ver)'  sorry  to  leave  this  dear  old 
place." 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  indeed  to  leave  Balnachin,"  Marian 
answered.  "  But,  after  all,  not  nearly  so  sorry  as  I  ex- 
pected to  go  back  to  Moray  Place." 

"  Not  so  sorry  as  you  were  to  go  there  this  time  last 
year?"  Frank  asked. 

"  No  indeed,  I  shall  not,"  she  answered,  with  a  smile. 

"  And  yet,"  Frank  pursued,  "  I  should  not  liave 
tliought,  from  your  letters,  Marian,  that  you  had  found 
our  worthy  aunt  and  cousins  at  all  more  agreeable  than 
you  then  expected  to  find  them." 

'•  No  indeed,  I  did  not.  Twenty  times  more  disagree- 
able than  I  had  expected,  I  found  them.  But,  Frank," 
earnestly,  "  I  went  last  year  in  a  difTercnt  spirit  from 
wJKit  I  hope  I  feel  now.     Last  year,  generous  and  large- 
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hearted  as  I  thought  myself,  my  one  desire  was  to  be 
as  happy  as  possible.  Of  course,  therefore,  every  little 
thing  which  at  all  interfered  with  my  happiness,  seemed 
a  hardship  over  which  I  had  a  right  to  fret  and  murmur. 
Of  course,  every  defect  was  exaggerated  in  my  eyes. 
Of  course,  everything  which  did  not  exactly  suit  my 
taste  was  counted  a  defect.  Now,"  very  humbly,  "  with 
God's  help,  I  hope  that  my  first  desire  may  be  to  know 
what  the  Lord  would  have  me  to  do,  and  in  His  strength 
to  do  it." 

"  That  is  the  only  sure  way  of  being  patient,  and  at 
rest  under  all  vexations,"  Frank  said,  with  much  feeling. 
"  But,  Marian,  besides  the  change  in  your  way  of  seeing 
things,  is  there  not  a  change  in  the  things  themselves  ] 
It  seems  to  me,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  cousin- 
hood,  that  the  atmosphere  has  cleared  a  little,  is  less 
oppressive  than  formerly." 

"  Indeed,  indeed  it  has,"  she  answered  eagerly.  "  And 
here,"  laying  her  hand  lovingly  upon  Ella's  head,  "  is  the 
sunshine  that  has  cleared  it.  Ah !  Frank,  you  do  not 
know  what  a  blessing  Ella  is  to  them  all." 

Ella  put  up  her  hand  to  her  sister's  lips  to  make  her 
cease,  but  Frank  took  possession  of  it,  and  held  it  fast 
Marian  went  on,  with  glistening  eyes. 

"  And  not  to  them  only,  to  every  one  who  comes  near 
her.  You  call  Anne  our  stately  maiden,  but  you  do  not 
know  how  Ella  has  softened  her,  how  she  has  drawn  out 
the  warmth  of  a  heart  which  has  been  chilled  since  child- 
hood. It  is  Ella  who  does  all  the  good  that  is  done. 
It  is  Ella  who  makes  Louisa  forget  herself,  makes  lldith 
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gentle,  and  Emma  active.  And  it  is  Ella  who  has  so 
won  Anne's  heart,  that,  for  her  sake,  the  proud  girl  is 
willing  to  go  back  with  us,  to  associate  with  Gibson,  in 
spite  of  all  she  has  done  to  her,  and  even,  as  she  told 
me  last  night,  to  resolve  to  treat  Gibson  as  if  nothing 
had  ever  passed  between  them.  Indeed,"  smiling,  though 
her  voice  trembled  with  earnest  feeling,  "  the  wonder  is, 
how  such  a  quiet,  little  spirit  can  do  so  much,  and  all 
the  time  lie  so  still,  so  peaceful,  so  much  at  rest." 

"  In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your  strength," 
Frank  said  softly,  as  he  bent  over  Ella,  to  kiss  her. 

"  Yes,"  Marian  answered  earnestly.  "  And  as  Cecilia 
Arnot  said  to  me,  '  Blessed  is  she  because  she  trusteth 
in  the  Lord,  and  her  hope  the  Lord  is.  For  she  shall 
be  as  a  tree  planted  by  the  water,  and  spreadeth  out  her 
roots  by  the  river,  and  shall  not  see  when  heat  cometh. 
But  her  leaf  shall  be  green,  and  shall  not  be  careful  in 
the  year  of  drought,  neither  shall  cease  from  yielding 
fruit.'  It  is  the  Lord's  fruit,  darling  Ella,  the  fruit  that 
He  gives  to  the  spirit  that  trusteth  in  llini,  whose  heart 
is  kept  in  perfect  peace,  because  it  trusteth  in  Him." 
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